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SPEECHES  ON  THE  AMERICAN 
COLONIES 

INTRODUCTION 

L ENGLAND’S  FIRST  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

It  was  not  until  a comparatively  late  date  that  England 
entered  into  the  field  of  colonial  expansion,  and  the  earliest 
years  of  her  colonial  enterprise  were  not  marked  by  any 
very  considerable  successes.  The  progress  made  during  the 
seventeenth  century  was  considerable,  it  is  true,  but  the 
full  burst  of  activity  did  not  come  until  the  following  century. 
In  the  first  of  these  centuries,  however,  a portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  had  been  peopled  by  the  sturdy  Puritans 
of  the  New  England  States,  who  had  travelled  beyond  the 
sea  to  find  a place  where  they  could  be  free  to  follow  their 
own  religious  beliefs  and  practices;  a new  aristocracy  upon 
English  lines  had  been  established  further  south  in  the  slave 
states  of  Virginia  and  Carolina;  and  there  were  important 
colonies  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere. 

When  William  III.  ascended  the  English  throne,  England 
had,  perforce,  to  take  a closer  interest  in  European  politics 
than  she  had  ever  done  before;  with  the  accession  of  George  I. 
her  interests  became  bound  up  with  those  of  Hanover,  and 
in  both  cases  these  interests  involved  her  in  antagonism  with 
France.  But  many  of  her  struggles  with  France  were  fought 
in^the  colonies,  where  France  was  present  as  a formidable 
competitor;  and  the  colonists  were  thus  drawn  into  the  field 
of  European  strife. 

The  association  of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies 
at  this  period  was  very  different  from  what  it  now  is.  Mono- 
poly of  trade  was  looked  upon  by  England  as  the  first  essen- 
tial in  all  her  relations  with  them,  though  the  colonists 
themselves  were  by  no  means  ready  to  recognise  this,  and 
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much  illicit  trading  was  carried  on.  The  policy  of  the  home 
government  was  a Policy  of  Power,  of  which  the  object  was 
to  make  the  country  of  first  importance  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  Three  things  at  any  rate  were  essential  for  the 
carrying  on  of  this  policy;  a sturdy  home  population  reared 
on  home-grown  food,  plenty  of  money  m the  treasury,  and 
a_strpng  navy.  It  was  in  the  last  two  items,  and  especially 
in  the  last,  that  the  colonists  were  expected  to  render  help.: 
A series  of  Navigation  Acts  had  been  passed  which  were 
intended  to  help  England’s  trading  interests  and  strengthen 
her  navy.  By  them  it  was  rendered  illegal  to  bring  goods 
into  English  ports  except  in  English  vessels,  with  a captain 
and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  crew  English,  or  in  vessels 
belonging  to  the  nation  to  which  the  goods  belonged.  By 
these  Acts  England  was  building  up  a great  carrying-trade 
between  Europe  and  the  various  colonies,  and  was  ensuring 
the  passage  through  the  country  of  many  goods  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  directly  to  the  country  concerned  in  the 
trade.  This  meant  in  turn  cheaper  outward  freights  for 
many  English  goods.  A certain  number  of  colonial  goods 
were  enumerated  as  goods  which  had  of  necessity  to  go  through 
British  ports.  At  the  same  time  there  were  other  colonial 
products  which  could  be  exported  freely;  and  the  colonists 
had  the  benefit  of  lighter  duties  and  even  of  bounties  on 
certain  articles;  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  real  protection 
of  the  British  flag. 

This  protection,  however,  became  less  necessary  to  the 
American  colonists  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Canada. 
The  colonists  were  becoming  very  prosperous  and  indepen- 
dent. They  were  of  the  material  of  which  a free  people  is 
made,  for  they  were  in  many  cases  the  descendants  of  per- 
sons who  had  left  England  for  the  sake  of  religious  and 
political  freedom.  On  the  other  hand  the  home  government 
felt  that  the  wars  which  had  taken  place  had  been  entered 
into  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  colonies,  and  they  considered 
that  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  ask  the  colonists  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  debt  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
fleet. 

Hence  an  unfortunate  attempt  was  made  to  impose  direct 
taxation  upon  the  American  colonists  though  they  were 
without  any  representation  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges  in  a truly  English 
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I way.  ' For  many  years  customs  and  other  trading  duties 
' had  been  levied  on  the  colonists,  and  alongside  this  new 
j direct  taxation  went  also  more  stringent  attempts  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  older  trade  duties  and  to  check  all 
! smuggling  and  illicit  trading.  Unfortunately  this  change 
of  policy  occurred  at  a time  when  English  statesmanship  was 
at  a very  low  ebb.  The  Whigs  had  held  office  almost  con- 
tinuously for  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Walpole,  with  his  firm  conviction  that  “ wery_  man  had  his 
; price,’^  had  taught  them  to  rely  upon  bribery  and  corruption 
as  the  best  means  of  retaining  place  and  power.  They 
I had  quarrelled  amongst  themselves;  and  their  leaders  had 
i become,  generally  speaking,  commonplace  men  with  little 
I of  statesmanship  about  them.  The  King,  George  III.,  too, 

I was  determined  to  interfere  in  government,  and  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  his  narrow-mindedness,  obstin- 
I acy,  and  lack  of  statesmanship  were  a menace  to  the  nation’s 
' well-being : especially  as  it  resulted  in  a choice  of  time-serving 
mediocrities  as  his  ministers  in  preference  to  men  of  ability 
I and  independent  judgment.  Nor  can  the  colonists  be 
acquitted  of  blame.  Many  of  their  leaders  were  selfish  and 
narrow-minded,  and  seemed  bent  on  finding  out  how  little 
i a return  they  could  be  compelled  to  make  for  the  very 

I tangible  benefits  their  association  with  England  brought 
them. 

Under  such  conditions  strife  became  inevitable.  There 
were  many  patriotic  men  on  both  sides  who  lamented  the 
quarrel  and  foresaw  its  disastrous  result.  Two  of  the  ablest 
of  them  were  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Edmund 
Burke.^  Both  these  men  rank  among  England’s  greatest 
statesmen  and  orators,  both  were  patriotic  Englishmen  of 
outstanding  ability.  If  their  advice  had  been  listened  to,  the 
loss  of  the  colonies  might  possibly  have  been  averted.  But 
other  counsellors  ruled,  the  King  in  his  obstinacy  supported 
these  counsellors,  and  England  lost  in  1783  a considerable 
, portion  of  her  first  colonial  Empire,  though  the  loss  was  soon 
I to  be  made  good  by  the  formation  of  a second  Empire 
I greater  and  more  important  than  the  first. 

i / ^ For  Burke,  see  pp.  36-40. 

^ V-  4.-  t.,  f y.. 
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II.  WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM 
(1708-1788) 

William  Pitt  is  in  many  respects  a unique  figure  in  English 
parliamentary  history.  He  was  a member  of  a wealthy  West 
of  England  family  whose  fortunes  had  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  efforts  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Pitt,  who  had 
gained  wealth  and  reputation  in  the  Indies,  first  in  conflict, 
and  afterwards  in  association,  with  the  East  India  Company. 
His  grandson  seems  to  have  inherited  his  wonderful  energy 
and  resource  and  his  indomitable  fighting  spirit. 

After  an  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  a few  years  of 
service  as  a Cornet  of  horse,  Pitt  entered  Parliament  in  1735. 
Walpole  had  held  the  reins  of  office  for  many  years,  and  a 
strong  opposition  had  begun  to  undermine  his  position  when 
Pitt  entered  the  House.  To  this  opposition  party  of  the 
“ boy  patriots  ” Pitt  linked  his  fortunes.  They  were  lacking 
in  an  orator  and  he  was  well  able  to  supply  their  need.  His 
maiden  speech  showed  Walpole  that  a formidable  opponent 
v/as  rising  against  him,  and  Walpole  found  it  necessary  “ to 
muzzle  this  terrible  Cornet  of  horse.”  But  neither  reward 
nor  the  cancelling  of  Pitt’s  commission  was  able  to  Mo  this, 
and  it  was  Pitt’s  attacks  more  than  anything  else  which 
brought  about  Walpole’s  dovmfall  in  1742. 

In  his  attacks  on  Walpole,  however,  Pitt  managed  to  offend 
the  King,  and  he  was  not  rewarded  with  office  when  the 
change  of  ministry  took  place;  it  was  not  until  1746  that  his 
ever-increasing  popularity,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of  his 
oratory,  gained  for  him  the  subordinate  post  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  in  Newcastle’s  ministry.  His  conduct  in  office 
at  once  made  him  the  favourite  of  the  nation.  It  was 
customary  for  the  Paymaster  to  retain  £100,000  in  his  own 
hands,  and  appropriate  the  interest  on  it  to  his  own  private 
use.  This  was  a recognised  practice  which  was  not  looked 
upon  as  in  any  way  wrong.  But  Pitt  refused  to  touch  a 
penny  of  the  interest,  nor  would  he  accept  from  the  foreign 
princes  who  were  in  the  pay  of  England  the  usual  present  of 
a small  percentage  of  their  subsidies.  His  integrity  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation.  He  did  not  remain  in  office  long, 
but  now  that  he  had  joined  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
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Pelhams,  he  continued  to  support  their  policy  while  in 
opposition,  and  he  was  again  appointed  Paymaster  in  1754, 
when  Newcastle  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  But 
though  he  was  a member  of  the  Government,  he  fiercely 
attacked  its  incompetent  leaders  for  their  maladministration, 
and  was  forced  to  resign.  Almost  immediately  came  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Pitt  was  recalled,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  King,  the  “ Great  Commoner,” 
as  Pitt  was  now  termed,  became  Secretary  of  State.  He 
had  control  of  the  war,  and  by  careful  choice  of  military 
leaders,  by  the  contagion  of  his  own  wonderful  enthusiasm, 
by  subsidies  to  his  continental  allies,  and  by  his  own  splendid 
leadership  and  management  of  affairs,  he  made  the  name  of 
England  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  became  our  first 
great  Imperialist  statesman.  “ I know  that  I can  save 
England,  and  that  no  one  else  can,”  he  had  said  before  taking 
office,  and  the  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  statement.  But 
the  death  of  the  King  in  1760  and  the  accession  of  George  III. 
caused  his  power  to  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
restored  to  our  opponents  many  of  the  gains  which  Pitt’s 
generals  had  won  for  the  nation. 

For  George  III.  was  determined  to  break  the  rule  of  the 
Whigs  and  be  King  in  very  deed,  and  England  suffered  for 
many  years  from  his  intolerant  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry.  Lord  Bute  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Pitt  went 
into  opposition.  Of  the  work  he  had  done  in  the  few  years 
he  had  held  control  Burke  wrote:  “Alone  this  Island 
seemed  to  balance  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  revived  the  mili- 
tarj .^niui.  of  our  people;  he  supported  hie 

extended -Our-trade ; he  raised  Qtir  reputation;  he  augmented^ 
our  dominions.”  All  through  his  life  Pitt  suffered  terribly  from 
gout,  and  a severe  attack  of  this  malady  almost  prevented  him 
from  appearing  in  the  House  when  the  terms  of  peace  were 
discussed,  but  in  spite  of  intense  suffering  he  took  his  place 
and  spoke  for  three  hours  and  a half  in  passionate  protest 
against  a treaty  which  obscured  all  the  glories  of  the  war, 
surrendered  the  dearest  interests  of  the  nation,  and  sacrificed 
the  public  faith  by  the  abandonment  of  our  allies,  and 
especially  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

A few  years  later  the  fatal  mistake  of  Grenville  in  passing  the 
Stamp  Act  paved  the  way  for  the  American  War,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  in  1766  furnished  Pitt  with  an  occasion  for 
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one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  speeches.  He  was  now  called 
upon  to  form  a ministry  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Grafton; 
and,  conscious  of  ill-health  and  failing  powers,  he  took  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Chatham  and  entered  the  House  of  Lords, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  many  of  his  supporters  in  the  country. 
But  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  he 
was  stricken  down  with  a serious  illness  which  prevented  him 
from  attending  to  his  duties  or  even  communicating  with 
any  one.  When  he  recovered  and  learned  what  had  been  done 
in  his  absence  he  resigned  immediately. 

For,  in  the  meantime,  relations  with  the  American  colonists 
had  become  more  and  more  strained,  and  risings  in  America 
and  follies  in  England  were  leading  in  the  direction  of  war. 
Chatham  spoke  and  pleaded  always  for  the  colonists.  “ He 
knew  America,  and  he  loved  her;  and  he  was  known  and 
loved  by  her  in  return.”  In  spite  of  illness  and  disease  he 
pleaded  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  her  behalf,  but  he  pleaded 
in  vain  with  persons  of  the  type  of  George  III.  and  the 
ministers  who  were  his  obedient  servants  and  tools.  He 
maintained  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  resist  by  force  of 
arms;  but  he  strove  hard  to  avert  such  a terrible  crisis.  In 
spite  of  illness  he  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  May  1777  to 
plead  for  peace,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  made 
another  impassioned  appeal  for  an  understanding  with  the 
colonists.  He  realised  the  danger  that  was  approaching  on 
the  European  side  from  the  intervention  of  France,  and  strove 
for  peace  within  the  Empire  as  a necessary  preliminary  to 
defence  against  enemies  without.  It  was  in  this  speech,  too, 
that  he  entered  his  famous  protest  against  the  employment 
of  Indians  against  the  colonists.  But  his  opponents  were 
not  to  be  moved  by  his  appeals  and  in  the  next  year  matters 
were  worse.  The  king  persisted  in  the  war.  The  nation 
called  for  Chatham  to  save  them,  but  the  king  refused  to 
listen  to  the  call.  But  had  he  been  willing  to  restore  Chatham 
to  power,  it  was  now  too  late,  for  Chatham  was  a dying  man. 
French  interference,  too,  made  the  recognition  of  American 
independence  an  urgent  necessity,  and  to  this  Chatham  would 
not  consent.  He  was  taken  to  the  House  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  to  speak  against  such  a proposition,  and  after  denouncing 
the  follies  and  evils  of  the  war,  he  concluded:  “My  Lords, 
I rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me;  that  I am 
still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of 
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this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.”  And  when  an 
opponent  pointed  out  the  hopelessness  of  England’s  situation, 
and  ventured  to  think  that  not  even  Chatham  could  do 
otherwise  than  the  ministers  proposed  to  do,  the  Earl 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  attempted  to  reply.  But  the  effort 
was  too  great,  he  fell  back  in  a fit  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  a few  weeks  afterwards  died  peacefully  in 
the  presence  of  the  wife  and  children  he  had  loved  so  well, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  a perfect  husband  and  father. 

So  died  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  orators  and 
statesmen,  and  if  there  are  glaring  inconsistencies  in  his 
public  life,  he  was  at  any  rate  the  first  English  statesman  of 
Imperial  type,  the  first  to  grasp  the  importance  of  Empire, 
and  the  first  to  devote  his  energies  to  its  development  upon 
the  grand  scale.  It  is  especially  as  an  orator  that  he  will  be 
remembered.  In  the  opinion  of  Macaulay  he  had  all  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  success  as  a parliamentary  speaker. 
“ His  figure,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Parliament,  was 
strikingly  graceful  and  commanding,  his  features  high  and 
noble,  his  eye  full  of  fire.  His  voice,  even  when  it  sank  to  a 
whisper,  was  heard  to  the  remotest  benches;  and  when  he 
strained  it  to  its  full  extent,  the  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of 
the  organ  of  a great  cathedral,  shook  the  house  with  its  peal, 
and  was  heard  through  lobbies  and  down  staircases  to  the 
Court  of  Requests  and  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Hall. 
He  cultivated  all  these  eminent  advantages  with  assiduous 
care.  His  action  is  described  by  a very  malignant  observer 
as  equal  to  that  of  Garrick.  His  play  of  countenance  was 
wonderful;  he  frequently  disconcerted  a hostile  orator  by  ^ 
single  glance  of  indignation  or  scorn.”- 

A writer  who  often  saw  him  says : “ In  his  look  and  gesture 
grace  and  dignity  were  combined,  but  dignity  presided;  the 
terrors  of  his  beak,  the  lightnings  of  his  eye  were  insufferable. 
His  voice  was  both  full  and  clear;  his  lowest  whisper  was 
distinctly  heard,  his  middle  tones  were  sweet,  rich,  and 
beautifully  varied;  when  he  elevated  his  voice  to  its  highest 
pitch,  the  House  was  completely  filled  with  the  volume  of  the 
sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except  when  he  wished  to 
cheer  and  animate ; he  then  had  spirit-stirring  notes,  which 
were  perfectly  irresistible.  . . . The  terrible  was  his  peculiar 
power.  Then  the  whole  House  sank  before  him — still,  he 
was  dignified;  and  wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence,  it  was 
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attended  with  this  most  important  effect,  that  it  impressed 
every  hearer  with  a conviction  that  there  was  something  in 
him  even  finer  than  his  words;  that  the  man  was  infinitely 
greater  than  the  orator.” 

Lecky,  the  great  historian  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
passed  an  important  judgment  upon  his  powers.  “ As  an 
orator,”  he  writes,  “ if  the  test  of  eloquence  be  the  influence 
it  exercises  on  weighty  matters  upon  a highly-cultivated 
assembly,  he  must  rank  with  the  very  greatest  that  have 
ever  lived.  His  speeches  appear,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited 
no  pathos  and  not  much  wit ; he  was  not  like  his  son,  skilful 
in  elaborate  statements;  nor  like  Fox,  an  exhaustive  debater; 
nor  like  Burke,  a profound  philosopher;  nor  like  Canning, 
a great  master  of  sparkling  fancy  and  of  playful  sarcasm; 
but  he  far  surpassed  them  all  in  the  blasting  fury  of  his 
invective,  in  the  force,  fire  and  majesty  of  a declamation 
which  thrilled  and  awed  the  most  fastidious  audience,  in 
the  burning  and  piercing  power  with  which  he  could  imprint 
his  views  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.” 


III.  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PRESS 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  were  conducted  in  secrecy.  No  reports 
were  issued;  no  voting  lists  were  announced;  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  constituents  to  hear  or  to  know  what  their 
representatives  were  doing.  The  corruption  of  Parliament 
at  this  time  by  the  great  Whig  leaders  tended  to  make  it 
unpopular,  and,  as  this  unpopularity  grew,  the  House  of 
Commons  emphasised  its  claim  to  secrecy  of  procedure,  and 
in  1728  declared  the  publication  of  its  debates  a breach  of 
privilege.  But  during  the  course  of  the  century  there  was 
a growing  interest  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  mem- 
bers were  found  who  were  willing  to  supply  parliamentary 
reports  to  booksellers.  As  these  reports  had  to  be  furnished 
from  memory,  and  were  pieced  together  from  the  accounts 
of  several  members,  they  were  necessarily  fragmentary  and 
imperfect;  but  they  were  eagerly  welcomed. 

Edward  Cave,  a Clerkenwell  printer,  was  one  of  those 
who  published  reports.  They  appeared  in  his  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  and  Doctor  Johnson  was  amongst  the  editors 
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who  prepared  the  reports  received  from  members  for  this 
purpose.  Only  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  the  names  of 
the  speakers  were  supplied.  The  popularity  of  the  reports 
was  so  great  that  for  a time  at  any  rate  some  of  the  members 
forwarded  copies  of  their  speeches  to  the  magazines.  But  in 
1738  the  Commons  attacked  the  practice^  and  the  publishers 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  such  artifices  as  calling  the 
debates  the  proceedings  of  a Roman  literary  club;  or  the 
debates  of  the  parliament  of  the  empire  of  Lilliput. 

Finally;  in  1771  a determined  effort  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mons to  stop  the  practice  altogether;  and  six  printers  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  One  of  these;  who  was  a 
liveryman  of  the  City  of  London;  refused  to  appear  and  was 
arrested.  He  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  of  the  City; 
who  declared  that  the  Commons  had  acted  illegally;  and 
though  the  House  persisted  in  its  course  and  actually  sent 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Tower;  the  demonstrations  in  his 
favour  showed  the  Commons  that  public  opinion  was  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  printers;  and  the  Commons  was  forced  to 
give  way  and  to  permit  the  publication  of  its  debates. 

Publication  naturally  had  a marked  effect  upon  the  speeches 
made.  As  long  as  there  was  no  publicity  the  appeal  of  the 
speakers  had  been  only  to  the  members  of  the  House;  and  their 
speeches  had  been  prepared  accordingly;  now  that  all  de- 
bates were  published  the  appeal  was  to  the  people  of  England; 
and  this  wider  audience  began  to  be  catered  for.  The  elder 
Pitt  spoke  only  to  the  House;  his  object  was  to  convince 
members  and  so  to  obtain  their  voteS;  and  this  point  has 
to  be  remembered  when  reading  his  speeches.  They  are 
essentially  orationS;  and  should  be  considered  from  that  point 
of  view.  Much  of  their  effect  is  lost  when  they  are  separated 
from  his  own  presence;  his  gestures;  and  the  magic  of  his  voice. 
Much  that  may  seem  to  us  mere  repetition  was  doubtless 
extremely  effective  as  a means  of  convincing  those  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  We  must  remember;  toO;  in  reading  the 
speeches  of  his  era,  that  the  reports  are  necessarily  inaccurate 
and  imperfect;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  really  Pitt;  and  what  is  Johnson  or  the  others 
who  prepared  the  reports  for  publication.  It  is  probable, 
however;  that  we  have  most  of  the  important  passages  in 
correct  form,  as  these  would  make  the  greatest  impression 
upon  their  hearers.  Further;  in  the  case  of  some  of  his 
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speeches,  and  notably  of  the  speeches  contained  in  this 
volume,  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  correct  versions  because 
of  their  importance  as  expressions  of  public  policy.  This  is 
especially  true  of  his  speeches  on  colonial  questions.  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  very  much  concerned  with  those 
matters  of  taxation  and  trading  restrictions  which  were 
causing  trouble  in  America,  and  it  is  to  two  Irish  gentlemen. 
Sir  Robert  Dean  and  the  Earl  of  Claremont,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  copy  of  Chatham’s  great  speech  on  this 
question  on  January  14th,  1766.  The  other  speech  here 
reprinted  is  also  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  carefully 
reported  of  all  Chatham’s  efforts  in  Parliament. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM 

Speech  on  the  Right  of  taxing  America,  delivered 
IN  THE  House  of  Commons,  January  14,  1766 

[This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  debate  on  the  address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1 766. 
Mr.  Nugent  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act 
as  a proof  of  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  demanded  from  the  colonists  was 
very  small,  though  he  argued  that  a peppercorn  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  was  of  more  value  than  millions  without  it. 
Pitt  spoke  next,  but  owing  to  the  low  tone  of  his  voice  and  the 
movements  of  his  audience  his  first  remarks  were  not  clearly 
heard.  His  speech  as  reported  was  as  follows.]  ( 

I CAME  to  town  but  to-day;  I was  a stranger  to  the  tenour 
of  his  Majesty’s  speech  and  the  proposed  address,  until  I 
heard  them  read  in  this  House.  Unconnected  and  unconsulted, 
I have  not  the  means  of  information;  I am  fearful  of  offend- 
ing through  mistake,  and  therefore  beg  to  be  indulged  with 
a second  reading  of  the  proposed  address. — [The  address  being 
read,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on.] — He  commended  the  King’s  speech, 
approved  of  the  address  in  answer,  as  it  decided  nothing, 
every  gentleman  being  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  such  a 
part  concerning  America  as  he  might  afterwards  see  fit. 
One  word  only  he  could  not  approve  of,  “ an  early  ” is  a 
word  that  does  not  belong  to  the  notice  the  ministry  have 
given  to  parliament  of  the  troubles  in  America.  In  a matter 
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of  such  importance^  the  communication  ought  to  have  been 
immediate.  I speak  not  with  respect  to  parties;  I stand  up 
in  this  place  single  and  unconnected.  As  to  the  late  ministry 
[turning  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville^  who  sat  within  one  of  him], 
every  capital  measure  they  have  taken  has  been  entirely 
wrong. 

As  to  the  present  gentlemen,  to  those  at  least  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye  (looking  at  the  bench  where  General  Conway 
sat  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury),  I have  no  objection;  I 
have  never  been  made  a sacrifice  by  any  of  them.  Their 
characters  are  fair;  and  I am  always  glad,  when  men  of 
fair  character  engage  in  his  Majesty’s  service.  Some  of  them 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion  before  they 
would  engage.  These  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  I advised 
them  to  engage;  but  notwithstanding — I love  to  be  explicit — 
I cannot  give  them  my  confidence:  pardon  me,  gentlemen 
[bowing  to  the  Ministry],  confidence  is  a plant  of  slow  growth 
in  an  aged  bosom;  youth  is  the  season  of  credulity;  by 
comparing  events  with  each  other,  reasoning  from  effects  to 
causes,  methinks  I plainly  discover  the  traces  of  an  over- 
ruling influence. 

There  is  a clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  to  oblige  every 
minister  to  sign  his  name  to  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  his 
Sovereign.  Would  it  were  observed ! I have  had  the  honour 
to  serve  the  Crown,  and  if  I could  have  submitted  to  influence, 
I might  have  still  continued  to  serve;  but  I would  not  be 
responsible  for  others.  I have  no  local  attachments:  it  is 
indifferent  to  me,  whether  a man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle 
on  this  side  or  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I sought  for  merit 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boast,  that  I was  the 
first  minister  who  looked  for  it;  and  I found  it  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north.  I called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  your 
service,  an  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men ; men,  who,  when 
left  by  your  jealousy,  became  a prey  to  the  artifices  of  your 
enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh  to  have  overturned  the  state, 
in  the  war  before  the  last.  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were 
brought  to  combat  on  your  side:  they  served  with  fidelity, 
as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every 
part  of  the  world : detested  be  the  national  reflections  against 
them ! they  are  unjust,  groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly. 
When  I ceased  to  serve  his  Majesty  as  a minister,  it  was  not 
the  country  of  the  man  by  which  I was  moved,  but  the  -man 
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of  that  country  wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  in- 
compatible with  freedom. 

It  is  a long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I have  attended  in 
Parliament.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  this  House 
to  tax  America,  I was  ill  in  bed.  If  I could  have  endured  to 
have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I would  have  solicited  some 
kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have  borne 
my  testimony  against  it.  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed. 
I would  speak  with  decency  of  every  act  of  this  House;  but 
I must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  speak  of  it  with 
freedom. 

I hope  a day  may  be  soon  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation  with  respect  to  America.  I hope  gentlemen 
will  come  to  this  debate  with  all  the  temper  and  impartiality 
that  his  Majesty  recommends,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  requires — a subject  of  greater  importance  than  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  this  House;  that  subject  only 
excepted,  when,  nearly  a century  ago,  it  was  the  question, 
whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be  bound  or  free?  In  the 
meantime,  as  I cannot  depend  upon  my  health  for  any 
future  day,  such  is  the  nature  of  my  infirmities,  I will  beg 
to  say  a few  words  at  present,  leaving  the  justice,  the  equity, 
the  policy,  the  expediency  of  the  act  to  another  time.  I will 
only  speak  to  one  point,  a point  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  generally  understood;  I mean  to  the  right.  Some 
gentlemen  [alluding  to  Mr.  Nugent]  seem  to  have  considered 
it  as  a point  of  honour.  If  gentlemen  consider  it  in  that 
light,  they  leave  all  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  to  follow  a 
delusion  that  may  lead  to  destruction.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a tax  upon  the  colonies. 
At  the  same  time,  I assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  over 
the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circum- 
stance of  government  and  legislation  whatsoever.  They  are 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  your- 
selves to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  Englishmen:  equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and 
equally  participating  in  the  Constitution  of  this  free  country. 
The  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England. 
Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power. 
The  taxes  are  a voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons 
alone.  In  legislation,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike 
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concerned ; but  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown 
to  a tax  is  only  necessary  to  close  with  the  form  of  a law. 
I The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  ancient  days, 
I the  Crown,  the  Barons,  and  the  Clergy  possessed  the  lands. 
! In  those  days,  the  Barons  and  the  Clergy  gave  and  granted 
, to  the  Crown.  They  gave  and  granted  what  was  their  own. 
At  present,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  other  circum- 
stances permitting,  the  Commons  are  become  the  proprietors 
i of  the  land;  the  Crown  has  divested  itself  of  its  great  estates. 

1 The  Church  (God  bless  it !)  has  but  a pittance.  The  property 
of  the  Lords,  compared  with  that  of  the  Commons,  is  as  a 
i drop  of  water  in  the  ocean;  and  this  House  represents  those 
Commons,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands ; and  those  proprietors 
virtually  represent  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  When, 
therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and 
grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we 
do?  We,  your  Majesty’s  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  give 
I and  grant  to  your  Majesty,  what?  Our  own  property? 

No! — We  give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty  the  property  of 
' your  Majesty’s  Commons  of  America.  It  is  an  absurdity  in 
! terms. 

The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxation  is  essen- 
' tially  necessary  to  liberty.  The  Crown,  the  Peers,  are  equally 
I legislative  powers  with  the  Commons.  If  taxation  be  a part 

! of  simple  legislation,  the  Crown,  the  Peers,  have  rights  in 

I taxation  as  well  as  yourselves : rights  which  they  will  claim, 

1 which  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  principle  can  be 
supported  by  power. 

There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  this  House.  I would  fain  know  by  whom  an 
American  is  represented  here?  Is  he  represented  by  any 
knight  of  the  shire,  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom?  Would 
to  God  that  respectable  representation  was  augmented  to 
a greater  number  1 Or  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented 
by  any  representative  of  a borough — a borough  which, 
perhaps,  its  own  representatives  never  saw?  This  is  what  is 
called  “ the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.”  It  cannot 
continue  a century:  if  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated. 
The  idea  of  a virtual  representation  of  America  in  this  House 
is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  man:  it  does  not  deserve  a serious  refutation. 

The  Commons  of  America,  represented  in  their  several 
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assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of 
this,  their  constitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their 
own  money.  They  would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not 
enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time,  this  kingdom,  as  the  supreme 
governing  and  legislative  power,  has  always  bound  the 
colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  and  restrictions  in 
trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufactures — in  everything,  except 
that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
their  consent.  Here  I would  draw  the  line, 

. . . “ sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.” 

[After  Pitt  had  spoken.  General  Conway  replied  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  Mr.  Grenville  defended  at  great  length  the 
measures  taken  by  his  Government.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
Pitt  rose  to  reply  to  him.  The  question  of  his  right  to  speak  twice 
in  the  debate  having  been  settled  in  his  favour,  he  continued  his 
speech.] 

I do  not  apprehend  that  I am  speaking  twice.  I did 
expressly  reserve  a part  of  my  subject  in  order  to  save  the 
time  of  the  House,  but  I am  compelled  to  proceed  in  it.  I 
do  not  speak  twice,  I only  finish  what  I designedly  left 
imperfect;  but  if  the  House  is  of  a different  opinion,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  indulge  a wish  to  transgress  against  order. 
I am  content,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  to  be  silent. 

[Here  he  paused  ; but  the  House  resounding  with  cries  of 
“ Go  on ! Go  on ! ” he  proceeded.] 

Gentlemen, — Sir  [to  the  Speaker],  I have  been  charged 
with  giving  birth  to  sedition  in  America.  They  have  spoken 
their  sentiments  with  freedom  against  this  unhappy  Act,  and 
that  freedom  has  become  their  crime.  Sorry  I am  to  hear 
the  liberty  of  speech  in  this  House  imputed  as  a crime.  But 
the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a liberty  I 
mean  to  exercise.  No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to 
exercise  it.  It  is  a liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  who 
calumniates  it  might  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have  desisted 
from  his  project.  The  gentleman  tells  us  America  is  obstinate; 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I rejoice  that  America 
has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest. 
I come  not  here  armed  at  all  points,  with  law  cases  and  Acts 
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of  Parliament,  with  the  statute-book  doubled  down  in  dog’s- 
ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty:  if  I had,  I myself  would 
have  cited  the  two  cases  of  Chester  and  Durham.  I would 
have  cited  them,  to  have  shown  that,  even  under  former 
arbitrary  reigns,  parliaments  were  ashamed  of  taxing  a 
people  without  their  consent,  and  allowed  them  representa- 
tives. Why  did  the  gentleman  confine  himself  to  Chester  and 
Durham  ? He  might  have  taken  a higher  example  in  Wales ; 
Wales,  that  never  was  taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  in- 
corporated. I would  not  debate  a particular  point  of  law 
with  the  gentleman.  I know  his  abilities.  I have  been 
obliged  to  his  diligent  researches:  but,  for  the  defence  of 
liberty,  upon  a general  principle,  upon  a constitutional 
principle,  it  is  a ground  on  which  I stand  firm;  on  which 
I dare  meet  any  man.  The  gentleman  tells  us  of  many  who 
are  taxed,  and  are  not  represented.  The  India  Company,^ 
merchants,  stockholders,  manufacturers.  Surely  many  of 
these  are  represented  in  other  capacities,  as  owners  of  land, 
or  as  freemen  of  boroughs.  It  is  a misfortune  that  more  are 
not  equally  represented:  but  they  are  all  inhabitants,  and 
as  such,  are  they  not  virtually  represented?  Many  have  it 
in  their  option  to  be  actually  represented:  they  have  con- 
nections with  those  that  elect,  and  they  have  influence  over 
them.  The  gentleman  mentioned  the  stockholders:  I hope 
he  does  not  reckon  the  debts  of  the  nation  as  a part  of  the 
national  estate.  Since  the  accession  of  King  William,  many 
ministers,  some  of  great,  others  of  more  moderate  abilities, 
have  taken  the  lead  of  government. — [He  then  went  through 
the  list  of  them,  bringing  it  down  till  he  came  to  himself, 
giving  a short  sketch  of  the  characters  of  each  of  them.] 
None  of  these  thought,  or  even  dreamed,  of  robbing  the 
colonies  of  their  constitutional  rights.  That  was  reserved 
to  mark  the  era  of  the  late  administration:  not  that  there 
were  wanting  some,  when  I had  the  honour  to  serve  his 
Majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  burn  my  fingers  with  an 
American  Stamp  Act.  With  the  enemy  at  their  back,  with 
our  bayonets  at  their  breasts,  in  the  day  of  their  distress, 
perhaps  the  Americans  would  have  submitted  to  the  im- 
position; but  it  would  have  been  taking  an  ungenerous  and 
unjust  advantage.  The  gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to 
America.  Are  not  those  bounties  intended  finally  for  the 
benefit  of  this  kingdom?  If  they  are  not,  he  has  misapplied 
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the  national  treasuresl  I am  no  cohrtier  of  America ; I stand 
up  for  this  kingdom.  \I  maintain,  that  the  Parliament  has  a 
right  to  bind,  to  restrain  America.  Our  legislative  power 
over  the  colonies  is  sovereign  and  supreme.  When  it  ceases 
to  be  sovereign  and  supreme,  I would  advise  every  gentleman 
to  sell  his  lands,  if  he  can,  and  embark  for  that  country. 
When  two  countries  are  connected  together,  like  England 
and  her  colonies,  without  being  incorporated,  the  one  must 
necessarily  govern;  the  greater  must  rule  the  less;  but  so 
rule  it  as  not  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles  that 
are  common  to  both.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand 
the  difference  between  external  and  internal  taxes,  I cannot 
help  it;  but  there  is  a plain  distinction  between  taxes  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a revenue,  and  duties  imposed 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
subject;  although,  in  the  consequences,  some  revenue  might 
incidentally  arise  from  the  latter. 

The  gentleman  asks,  when  were  the  colonies  emancipated  ? 
But  I desire  to  know,  when  they  were  made  slaves.  But  I 
dwell  not  upon  words.  When  I had  the  honour  of  serving 
his  Majesty,  I availed  myself  of  the  means  of  information 
which  I derived  from  my  office:  I speak,  therefore,  from 
knowledge.  My  materials  were  good;  I was  at  pains  to 
collect,  to  digest,  to  consider  them;  and  I will  be  bold  to 
affirm,  that  the  profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of 
the  colonies,  through  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  a year. 
This  is  the  ifund  that  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the 
last  war.  The  estates  that  were  rented  at  two  thousand 
pounds  a year,  threescore  years  ago,  are  at  three  thousand 
pounds  at  present.  Those  estates  sold  then  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years’  purchase;  the  same  may  now  be  sold  for 
thirty.  You  owe  this  to  America:  this  is  the  price  America 
pays  for  her  protection.  And  shall  a miserable  financier 
come  with  a boast,  that  he  can  bring  a peppercorn  into  the 
exchequer,  to  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation?  I dare  not 
say  how  much  higher  these  profits  may  be  augmented. 
Omitting  the  immense  increase  of  people  by  natural  popula- 
tion, in  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  emigration  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  I am  convinced  the  whole  commercial  system 
of  America  may  be  altered  to  advantage.  You  have  pro- 
hibited where  you  ought  to  have  encouraged,  and  encouraged 
where  you  ought  to  have  prohibited.  Improper  restraints 
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have  been  laid  on  the  continent,  in  favour  of  the  islands. 
You  have  but  two  nations  to  trade  with  in  America.  Would 
you  had  twenty ! Let  Acts  of  Parliament  in  consequence  of 
treaties  remain,  but  let  not  an  English  minister  become  a 
custom-house  officer  for  Spain,  or  for  any  foreign  power. 
Much  is  wrong;  much  may  be  amended  for  the  general  good 
of  the  whole. 

Does  the  gentleman  complain  that  he  has  been  misre- 
presented in  the  public  prints?  It  is  a common  misfortune. 
In  the  Spanish  affair  of  the  last  war,  I was  abused  in  all  the 
newspapers  for  having  advised  his  Majesty  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nations  with  regard  to  Spain.  The  abuse  was  in- 
dustriously circulated  even  in  hand-bills.  If  administration 
did  not  propagate  the  abuse,  administration  never  con- 
tradicted it.  I will  not  say  what  advice  I did  give  to  the 
King.  My  advice  is  in  writing,  signed  by  myself,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Crown.  But  I will  say  what  advice  I did 
not  give  to  the  King:  I did  not  advise  him  to  Violate  any 
of  the  laws  of  nations.  As  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman’s 
preventing,  in  some  way,  the  trade  for  bullion  with  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  spoken  of  so  confidently,  that  I own  I 
am  one  of  those  who  did  believe  it  to  be  true. 

The  gentleman  must  not  wonder  he  was  not  contradicted, 
when,  as  the  Minister,  he  asserted  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  America.  I know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a modesty 
in  this  House,  which  does  not  choose  to  contradict  a Minister. 
I wish  gentlemen  would  get  the  better  of  this  modesty.  Even 
that  chair,  Sir,  sometimes  looks  towards  St.  James’s.  If  they 
do  not,  perhaps  the  collective  body  may  begin  to  abate  of 
its  respect  for  the  representative.  Lord  Bacon  had  told  me 
that  a great  question  would  not  fail  of  being  agitated  at  one 
time  or  another.  I was  willing  to  agitate  that  question  at 
the  proper  season;  the  German  war,  my  German  war  they 
called  it.  Every  session  I called  out,  has  anybody  any 
objections  to  the  German  war?  Nobody  would  object  to  it, 
one  gentleman  only  excepted,  since  removed  to  the  Upper 
House,  by  succession  to  an  ancient  barony  [meaning  Lord 
Le  Despencer,  formerly  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood] : he  told  me, 
he  did  not  like  a German  war.  I honoured  the  man  for  it, 
and  was  sorry  when  he  was  turned  out  of  his  post. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors  of  the  power, 
of  the  strength,  of  America.  It  is  a topic  that  ought  to  be 
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cautiously  meddled  with.  In  a good  cause,  on  a sound 
bottom,  the  force  of  this  country  can  crush  America  to 
atoms.  I know  the  valour  of  your  troops.  I know  the  skill 
of  your  officers.  There  is  not  a company  of  foot  that  has 
served  in  America,  out  of  which  you  may  not  pick  a man  of 
sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a governor  of  a 
colony  there.  But  on  this  ground,  on  the  Stamp  Act,  when 
so  many  here  will  think  it  a crying  injustice,  I am  one  who 
will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it. 

In  such  a cause,  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America, 
if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man.  She  would  embrace 
the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along 
with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace?  Not  to  sheathe  the 
sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your 
countrymen?  Will  you  quarrel  with  yourselves,  now  the 
whole  House  of  Bourbon  is  united  against  you?  While 
France  disturbs  your  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  embarrasses 
your  slave-trade  to  Africa,  and  withholds  from  your  subjects 
in  Canada  their  property  stipulated  by  treaty;  while  the 
ransom  for  the  Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain,  and  its  gallant 
conqueror  basely  traduced  into  a mean  plunderer,  a gentle- 
man [Colonel  Draper]  whose  noble  and  generous  spirit  would 
do  honour  to  the  proudest  grandee  of  the  country. 

The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with  prudence 
and  temper.  The  Americans  have  been  wronged.  They  have 
been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them- 
for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ? Rather  let  prudence 
and  temper  come  first  from  this  side.  I will  undertake  for 
America  that  she  will  follow  the  example.  There  are  two 
lines  in  a ballad  of  Prior’s,  of  a man’s  behaviour  to  his  wife, 
so  applicable  to  you  and  your  colonies,  that  I cannot  help 
repeating  them : — 

“ Be  to  her  faults  a little  blind  : 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.” 

Upon  the  whole,  I will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  House  what  is 
really  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  Stamp  Act  should  be 
'mpealed^^ateqlutejy,,, AotaUy^^amd  imm^^^ 
reason' Hor  the  repeal  should  be  assi^ed,""  because  it  was 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  At  the  same  time,  let  the 
sovereign  authority  of  this  country  ove;  the  colonies  be 
asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made 
to  extend  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatsoever:  that  we 
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may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and 
•-  exercise  every  power  whatsoever — except  that  of  taking 
5 their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent. 

NOTES 

P.  10.  his  Majesty’s  speech : the  King’s  Speech  is  a statement 
made  to  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  general 
condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  Empire,  and  of  the  legislative 
and  other  work  to  be  performed  by  the  Parliament  during  the 
course  of  the  session.  In  this  speech  the  king  informed  the 
members  that  “ he  had  lost  no  time,  on  the  first  advice  of  these 
disturbances  in  America,  to  issue  orders  to  the  governors  of  his 
; provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of  his  forces,  for  the  exertion 
' of  all  the  powers  of  government,  in  the  suppression  of  riot  and 
tumult,  and  in  the  effectual  support  of  lawful  authority.” 

’ 10.  proposed  address:  the  reading  of  the  King’s  Speech  is 

followed  by  the  proposal  of  an  address  to  his  Majesty  in  reply  to 
his  speech,  and  the  speeches  made  during  the  debate  upon  the 
I address  form  a criticism  of  the  proposals  contained  in  that  speech. 

[ II.  the  late  ministry;  this  was  the  Grenville  ministry 
^ (1763-1765). 

1 1 . Mr.  Grenville  : George  Grenville  (17 12-1770)  commenced  his 
public  career  as  a ” boy  patriot  ” with  Pitt.  Pitt  became  his 
' brother-in-law,  and  with  Lord  Temple,  Grenville’s  brother,  they 
worked  together  for  a time.  Finally  Pitt  left  Grenville  and 
' became  opposed  to  his  methods.  Grenville  was  lacking  in  the 
larger  and  more  statesmanlike  views  which  Pitt  took.  He  was, 
however,  a capable  financier,  indeed  it  was  his  fear  of  taxation  and 
financial  strain  that  made  him  the  opponent  of  Pitt’s  empire 
! policy.  A First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
i Exchequer,  he  successfully  resisted  Bute’s  influence  over 
George  III.  His  ministry  will  always  remain  important,  for  it 
I was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  the  Stamp  Act  (1765)  was 
passed. 

II.  General  Conway:  Henry  Seymour  Conway  (1721-1795) 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1764  and  deprived  of  his  regiment 
for  opposing  the  king’s  arbitrary  methods  in  1763.  He  was  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  from  1765  to  1768.  Macaulay  says  of  him 
that  he  was  a brave  soldier,  a tolerable  speaker,  and  a well-mean- 
ing, though  not  a wise  or  vigorous,  politician. 

1 1 . over-ruling  influence  : it  is  doubtful  to  whom  Pitt  here 
refers.  He  may  mean  the  king  himself  or  his  faithful  servant. 
Lord  Bute,  who  had  now  retired  from  power  ; or  more  probably 
1 he  may  be  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  exercised 
great  authority  among  the  Whigs. 

1 1 . Act  of  Settlement : this  Act  settled  the  succession  to  the 
throne  upon  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  heirs  ; and  made  careful 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  English  liberties. 

1 1 . I sought  for  merit,  etc. : two  thousand  men  in  the  Highlands 
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of  Scotland  were  raised  for  service  in  America  in  1757.  These 
were  the  first  of  the  famous  Highlanders  who  have  ever  since 
been  amongst  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  of  the  English  army. 
Pitt  saw  the  importance  of  using  these  splendid  fighters  for 
service  in  the  army,  and  for  the  prevention  of  trouble  in  Scotland. 
His  policy  was  justified  by  its  results. 

12.  the  man  of  that  country;  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign 
George  HI.  was  much  guided  by  Lord  Bute,  a Scotchman,  who 
had  been  his  tutor,  and  was  a close  personal  friend  of  his  mother. 
Pitt’s  resignation  in  1761  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  his  colleagues 
to  declare  war  on  Spain,  though  Pitt  knew  that  Spain  was  pre- 
paring an  attack  on  England,  which  he  wished  to  forestall.  Bute 
was  the  first  to  oppose  Pitt.  He  considered  Pitt’s  proposal  rash 
and  inadvisable.  By  1766  Bute  was  extremely  unpopular,  and 
his  unpopularity  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a Scotchman. 

12.  nearly  a century  ago  : Pitt  is  referring  to  the  crisis  of  1688 
and  1689,  which  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  James  II.  and  the 
accession  of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  This  was  the  great  triumph 
of  the  Whigs,  and  was  always  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  basis 
of  English  liberty. 

12.  Mr.  Nugent:  Robert  Nugent  (1702-1788),  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  1766  to  1768,  and  therefore  closely 
associated  with  colonial  matters. 

12.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power  : 
Pitt  and  his  supporters  sought  to  establish  as  a principle  of  the 
Constitution  that  taxes  are  a voluntary  gift  of  the  Commons  alone, 
and  thus  are  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  legislation.  This  is  not 
correct,  as  any  consideration  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
Constitution  shows.  What  Parliament  had  struggled  for  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  that  it  should  decide  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  taxation  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the 
sovereign,  and  in  this  it  had  succeeded.  Hence  there  had 
grown  up  the  important  principle  of  “ no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation.” But  in  England  at  this  time,  with  its  narrow  franchise 
and  pocket  boroughs,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  many  of 
those  who  paid  the  taxes  were  really  represented  in  Parliament. 

13.  the  Peers,  etc  : Money  Bills  have  to  pass  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  usage  of  the  Constitution  is  that  they 
may  not  be  altered  there. 

13.  knight  of  the  shire:  the  county  representatives  were 
formerly  known  as  the  knights  of  the  shires.  Each  county  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament  at  this  time. 

14.  sunt  certi  denique,  etc  : 

‘‘  Some  certain  mean  in  all  things  may  be  found. 

To  mark  our  virtues  and  our  vices  bound.” 

1 4.  gentleman  who  calumniates  it,  etc. : Mr.  Grenville. 

1 4.  speak  twice  : according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  no 
member  may  speak  twice  on  a subject  during  a debate,  except 
when  the  House  is  in  committee. 
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1 5 . Chester,  Durham,  etc. : compare  the  use  made  of  these 
illustrations  by  Burke,  pp.  74  fi. 

1 5 .  India  Company  : the  East  India  Company,  incorporated 
in  1600  for  trade  with  the  Indies,  of  which  it  still  retained  a 
great  monopoly. 

15.  stockholders  : the  holders  of  government  stock. 

15.  King  William:  William  III. 

15.  bounties:  these  are  additional  payments  granted  by 

government  to  producers  of  certain  articles  which  they  receive 
in  addition  to  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  goods.  The 
object  of  such  bounties  in  a protective  system  is  to  stimulate 
trade  in  the  goods.  The  colonies  benefited  by  many  of  the 
bounties  granted  by  the  government. 

16.  taxes  levied  for  raising  revenue : throughout  these 
American  debates  there  is  an  attempt  to  draw  a clear  distinction 
between  direct  taxation  (taxes  imposed  with  the  definite  object 
of  producing  revenue,  e.g.  the  stamp  duties),  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion (taxes  imposed  as  duties  on  articles  of  import  and  export, 
and  paid  for  as  part  of  the  price  of  the  goods,  e.g.  the  tea  duty). 
These  latter  taxes  were  looked  upon  as  means  of  trade  regulation 
and  direction. 

16.  peppercorn : in  former  times  a peppercorn  was  often 
stipulated  as  a nominal  rent.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  figura- 
tively for  anything  trivial,  small,  or  insignificant. 

17.  islands  : West  Indies. 

17.  Spanish  affair,  etc.  : Pitt’s  desire  to  declare  war  on  Spain 
in  1761. 

17.  abuse  was  industriously  circulated:  one  of  the  worst 

features  of  George  III.  and  the  court  party’s  attempts  to  obtain 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  was  their  subsidising  the 
press,  etc.,  to  print  scurrilous  attacks  upon  all  who  opposed  theml 
Pitt  was  often  an  object  of  their  attacks. 

17.  St.  James’s  : the  court,  St.  James’s  Palace. 

17.  my  German  war:  Pitt  subsidised  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  Hanoverians  in  order  to  keep  France  employed  in 
Europe.  It  was  his  boast  that  “ America  could  be  won  in  Ger- 
many,” and  during  his  ministry  this  policy  was  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

17.  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood  (1708-1781):  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (1762-1763),  joint  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces 
(1770-1781). 

18.  strong  man  : cf.  Judges  xvi.  21-30. 

18.  whole  House  of  Bourbon  : Don  Carlos  of  Naples  became 
king  of  Spain  in  1759,  and  in  1761  there  was  formed  a Family 
Compact,  which  united  the  Bourbon  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Naples  against  England.  It  was  to  meet  this  compact  by  force 
of  arms  that  Pitt  proposed  war  on  Spain. 

18.  withholds  from  your  subjects  in  Canada,  etc.  : the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  failed  to  make  any  clear  delimitation  between  French 
and  English  territories  in  America,  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  not 
much  clearer  in  its  settlement  of  French  rights,  and  the  un- 
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certainty  in  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere  was  a fruitful  source  of 
disturbance  between  French  and  English  settlers. 

1 8.  Colonel  Draper:  Sir  William  Draper  (1721-1787)  had  a 
very  active  military  career.  He  captured  Manilla  in  1762,  and 
ransomed  it  for  1,000, 000,  which  was  given  him  in  the  form  of 
bills  on  Madrid.  These  bills,  however,  were  never  honoured,  and 
Draper  remained  unpaid. 

18.  “ Be  to  her  faults,”  etc. : from  Matthew  Prior’s  An  English 
Padlock. 

Speech  on  an  Address  to  the  Throne  concerning 
Affairs  in  America,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  November  18,  1777 

[This  speech  was  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  after  the  Address  had 
been  duly  moved.  Lord  Chatham  was  at  this  time  in  a very  bad 
state  of  health,  but  was  present  in  the  House  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  and  the  pressing  danger  to  the  State. 
His  speech  was  as  follows.] 

I RISE,  my  Lords,  to  declare  my  sentiments  on  this  most 
solemn  and  serious  subject.  It  has  imposed  a load  upon  my 
mind,  which,  I fear,  nothing  can  remove ; but  which  impels 
me  to  endeavour  its  alleviation,  by  a free  and  unreserved 
communication  of  my  sentiments. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Address,  I have  the  honour  of 
heartily  concurring  with  the  noble  Earl  who  moved  it.  No 
man  feels  sincerer  joy  than  I do;  none  can  offer  more  genuine 
congratulation  on  every  accession  of  strength  to  the  Protestant 
succession:  I therefore  join  in  every  congratulation  on  the 
birth  of  another  princess,  and  the  happy  recovery  of  her 
Majesty.  But  I must  stop  here;  my  courtly  complaisance 
will  carry  me  no  further:  I will  not  join  in  congratulation  on 
misfortune  and  disgrace:  I cannot  concur  in  a blind  and 
servile  address,  which  approves,  and  endeavours  to  sanctify 
the  monstrous  measures  which  have  heaped  disgrace  and 
misfortune  upon  us — which  have  brought  ruin  to  our  doors. 
This,  my  Lords,  is  a perilous  and  tremendous  moment ! It 
is  not  a time  for  adulation.  The  smoothness  of  flattery 
cannot  now  avail — cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful 
crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  Throne  in  the 
language  of  truth.  We  must  dispel  the  delusion  and  the 
darkness  which  envelop  it;  and  display,  in  its  full  danger 
and  true  colours,  the  ruin  that  is  brought  to  our  doors. 
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This,  my  Lords,  is  our  duty;  it  is  the  proper  function  of 
this  noble  assembly,  sitting,  as  we  do,  upon  our  honours  in 
this  House,  the  hereditary  council  of  the  Crown.  And  who 
is  the  minister — where  is  the  minister,  that  has  dared  to 
suggest  to  the  Throne  the  contrary,  unconstitutional  language 
this  day  delivered  from  it? — The  accustomed  language  from 
the  Throne  has  been  application  to  Parliament  for  advice, 
and  a reliance  on  its  constitutional  advice  and  assistance: 
as  it  is  the  right  of  Parliament  to  give,  so  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Crown  to  ask  it.  But  on  this  day,  and  in  this  extreme 
momentous  exigency,  no  reliance  is  reposed  on  our  constitu- 
tional counsels!  no  advice  is  asked  from  the  sober  and  en- 
lightened care  of  Parliament!  But  the  Crown,  from  itself, 
and  by  itself,  declares  an  unalterable  determination  to  pursue 
measures — and  what  measures,  my  Lords? — ^The  measures 
that  have  produced  the  imminent  perils  that  threaten  us; 
the  measures  that  have  brought  ruin  to  our  doors. 

Can  the  Minister  of  the  day  now  presume  to  expect  a^ 
continuance  of  support  in  this  ruinous  infatuation  ? Can^  " 
Parliament  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  its  dut^as  to  be 
thus  deluded  into  the  loss  of  tEe^^ne  and  thelyiolation  of 
the  other? — ^To  give  an  unlimited  credit  and  su^oft  for 
the  steady  perseverance  in  measures;  that  is  the  word  and 
the  conduct — proposed  for  our  parliamentary  advice,  but 
dictated  and  forced  upon  us — in  measures,  I say,  my  Lords, 
which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  ruin  and 
contempt! — ‘‘  But  yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood 
against  the  world  ; now  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverenced  I 
use  the  words  of  a poet;  but  though  it  be  poetry,  it  is  no 
fiction.  It  is  a shameful  truth,  that  not  only  the  power  and 
strength  of  this  country  are  wasting  away  and  expiring,  but 
her  well-earned  glories,  her  true  honour,  and  substantial 
dignity,  are  sacrificed.  France,  my  Lords,  has  insulted  you ; 
she  has  encouraged  and  sustained  America;  and  whether 
America  be  wrong  or  right,  the  dignity  of  this  country  ought 
to  spurn  at  the  officious  insult  of  French  interference.  The 
ministers  and  ambassadors  of  those  who  are  called  rebels 
and  enemies  are  in  Paris ; in  Paris  they  transact  the  reciprocal 
interests  of  America  and  France.  Can  there  be  a more 
mortifying  insult?  Can  even  our  ministers  sustain  a more 
humiliating  disgrace?  Do  they  dare  to  resent  it?  Do  they 
presume  even  to  hint  a vindication  of  their  honour,  and  the 
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dignity  of  the  state,  by  requiring  the  dismission  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  America?  Such  is  the  degradation  to 
which  they  have  reduced  the  glories  of  England ! The  people 
whom  they  affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels,  but  whose 
growing  power  has  at  last  obtained  the  name  of  enemies; 
the  people  with  whom  they  have  engaged  this  country^  in 
war,  and  against  whom  they  now  command  our  implicit 
support  in  every  measure  of  desperate  hostility : this  people, 
despised  as  rebels,  or  acknowledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted 
against  you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  their  interests 
consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained  by  your  in- 
veterate enemy!  and  our  ministers  dare  not  interpose  with 
dignity  or  effect.  Is  this  the  honour  of  a great  kingdom? 
Is  this  the  indignant  spirit  of  England,  who,  but  yesterday, 
gave  law  to  the  House  of  Bourbon?  My  Lords,  the  dignity 
of  nations  demands  a decisive  conduct  in  a situation  like 
this.  Even  when  the  greatest'pririce  that  perhaps  this  country 
ever  saw,  filled  our  throne,  the  requisition  of  a Spanish 
general  on  a similar  subject,  was  attended  to,  and  complied 
with;  for  on  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
Elizabeth  found  herself  obliged  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles 
all  countenance,  support,  or  even  entrance  into  her  dominions, 
and  the  Count  le  Marque,  with  his  few  desperate  followers, 
was  expelled  the  kingdom.  Happening  to  arrive  at  the  Brill, 
and  finding  it  weak  in  defence,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  place:  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominioi^  situation,  where 
we  cannot  act  with  success,  nor  suffer  with  honour,  calls 
upon  us  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  and  loudest  language 
of  truth,  to  rescue  the  ear  of  Majesty  from  the  delusions 
which  surround  it.  The  desperate  state  of  our  arms  abroad 
is  in  part  known : no  man  thinks  more  highly  of  them  than 
I do:  I love  and  honour  the  English  troops:  I know  their 
virtues  and  their  valour : I know  they  can  achieve  anything 
except  impossibilities;  and  I know  that  the  conquest  of 
English  America  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  I venture 
to  say  it,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  Your  armies’  last 
war  effected  everything  that  could  be  effected;  and  what 
was  it?  It  cost  a numerous  army,  under  the  command  of  a 
most  able  general,  now  a noble  Lord  in  this  House,  a long 
and  laborious  campaign,  to  expel  five  thousand  Frenchmen 
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from  French  America.  My  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America. 
What  is  your  present  situation  there?  We  do  not  know  the 
worst;  but  we  know,  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done 
nothing  and  suffered  much.  Besides  the  sufferings,  perhaps 
total  loss,  of  the  northern  force;  the  best  appointed  army 
that  ever  took  the  field,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe, 
has  retired  from  the  American  lines;  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  attempt,  and  with  great  delay  and  danger  to 
adopt  a new  and  distant  plan  of  operations.  We  shall  soon 
know,  and  in  any  event  have  reason  to  lament,  what  may 
have  happened  since.  As  to  conquest,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
^ I repeat,  it  is  impossible. — You  may  swell  every  expense, 
and  every  effort,  still  more  extravagantly;  pile  and  accumu- 
' late  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow;  traffic  and 
barter  with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  and 
sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a foreign  prince;  your 
efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and  impotent — doubly  so  from 
_ this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely;  for  it  irritates,  to  an 
' incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  enemies — to  over- 
^ run  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder; 

devoting  them  pjid  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of 
■;  hireling  cruelty ! IH  I were  an  American,  as  I am  an  English- 
man, while  a foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I 
j never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never — never — neye^ 

' Your  own  army  is  infected  with  the  contagion  ofthese 
L illiberal  allies.  The  spirit  of  plunder  and  of  rapine  is  gone 
[ forth  among  them.  I know  it — and  notwithstanding  what 
p the  noble  Earl,  who  moved  the  address,  has  given  as  his 
opinion  of  our  American  army,  I know  from  authentic  in- 
i formation,  and  the  most  experienced  officers,  that  our  discipline 
^ is  deeply  wounded.  Whilst  this  is  notoriously  our  sinking 
||  situation,  America  grows  and  flourishes : whilst  our  strength 
^ and  discipline  are  lowered,  theirs  are  rising  and  improving. 

L But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man,  that  in  addition  to  these 
^ disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  our  army,  has  dared  to  authorise 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
I of  the  savage?  To  call  into  civilised  alliance  the  wild  and 
V inhuman  savage  of  the  woods,  to  delegate  to  the  merciless 
-Tndian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the 
- vhorrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren?  My 
5 j Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punish- 
ment; unless  thoroughly  done  away,  it  will  be  a stain  on 
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the  national  character — ^it  is  a violation  of  the  Constitution — 
I believe  it  is  against  law.  It  is  not  the  least  of  our  national 
misfortunes  that  the  strength  and  character  of  our  army  are 
thus  impaired;  infected  with  the  mercenary  spirit  of  robbery 
and  rapine — familiarised  to  the  horrid  scenes  of  savage 
cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  noble  and  generous 
principles  which  dignify  a soldier;  no  longer  sympathise  with 
the  dignity  of  the  royal  banner,  nor  feel  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  “ that  make  ambition 
virtue!”  What  makes  ambition  virtue? — the  sense  of 
honour.  But  is  the  sense  of  honour  consistent  with  a spirit 
of  plunder,  or  the  practice  of  murder?  Can  it  flow  from 
mercenary  motives,  or  can  it  prompt  to  cruel  deeds  ? Besides 
these  murderers  and  plunderers,  let  me  ask  our  ministers 
what  other  allies  have  they  acquired?  What  other  powers 
have  they  associated  to  their  cause  ? Have  they  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  gypsies}  Nothing,  my  Lords,  is 
too  low  or  too  ludicrous  to  be  consistent  with  their  counsels. 

The  independent  views  of  America  have  been  stated  and 
asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  address.  My  Lords,  no  man 
wishes  for  the  due  dependence  of  America  on  this  country 
more  than  I do.  To  preserve  it,  and  not  confirm  that  state 
of  independence  into  which  your  measures  hitherto  have 
driven  them,  is  the  object  which  we  ought  to  unite  in  attain- 
ing. The  Americans,  contending  for  their  rights  against  the 
arbitrar}^  exactions,  I love  and  admire ; it  is  the  struggle  of 
free  and  virtuous  patriots : but  contending  for  independency 
and  total  disconnection  from  England,  as  an  Englishman 
I cannot  wish  them  success;  for  in  a due  constitutional 
dependency,  including  the  ancient  supremacy  of  this  country 
in  regulating  their  commerce  and  navigation,  consists  the 
mutual  happiness  and  prosperity  both  of  England  and 
America.  She  derived  assistance  and  protection  from  us, 
and  we  reaped  from  her  the  most  important  advantages. — 
She  was,  indeed,  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of 
our  strength,  the  nursery  and  basis  of  our  naval  power.  It 
is  our  duty,  therefore,  my  Lords,  if  we  wish  to  save  Our 
country,  most  seriously  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  these 
most  beneficial  subjects:  and  in  this  perilous  crisis,  perhaps 
the  present  moment  may  be  the  only  one  in  which  we  can 
hope  for  success:  for  in  their  negotiations  with  France  they 
have,  or  think  they  have,  reason  to  complain : though  it  be 
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notorious  that  they  have  received  from  that  power  important 
supplies  and  assistance  of  various  kinds,  yet  it  is  certain 
they  expected  it  in  a more  decisive  and  immediate  degree. 
America  is  in  ill  humour  with  France,  on  some  points  that 
have  not  entirely  answered  her  expectations;  let  us  wisely 
take  advantage  of  every  possible  moment  of  reconciliation-. 
Besides,  the  natural  disposition  of  AmeTica  herself  still  leans 
towards  England ; to  the  old  habits  of  connection  and  mutual 
interest  that  united  both  countries.  This  was  the  established 
sentiment  of  all  the  Continent,  and  still,  my  Lords,  in  the 
great  and  principal  part,  the  sound  part  of  America,  this 
wise  and  affectionate  disposition  prevails;  and  there  is  a 
very  considerable  part  of  America  yet  sound — the  middle 
and  the  southern  provinces.  Some  parts  may  be  factious 
and  blind  to  their  true  interests,  but  if  we  express  a wise 
and  benevolent  disposition  to  communicate  with  them  those 
immutable  rights  of  nature  and  those  constitutional  liberties 
to  which  they  are  equally  entitled  with  ourselves,  by  a 
conduct  so  just  and  humane  we  shall  confirm  the  favourable 
and  conciliate  the  adverse.  I say,  my  Lords,  the  rights  and 
liberties  to  which  they  are  equally  entitled  with  ourselves, 
but  no  more.  I would  participate  to  them  every  enjojunent 
and  freedom  which  the  colonising  subjects  of  a free  state  can 
possess,  or  wish  to  possess;  and  I do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  enjoy  every  fundamental  right  in  their  property, 
and  every  original  substantial  liberty  which  Devonshire  or 
Surrey,  or  the  county  I live  in,  or  any  other  county  in  England, 
can  claim,  reserving  always,  as  the  sacred  right  of  the  mother 
country,  the  due  constitutional  dependency  of  the  colonies. 
The  inherent  supremacy  of  the  State  in  regulating  and 
protecting  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  all  her  subjects, 
is  necessary  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  preservation  of  every 
part,  to  constitute  and  preserve  the  prosperous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  empire. 

The  sound  parts  of  America,  of  which  I have  spoken,  must 
be  sensible  of  these  great  truths  and  of  their  real  interests. 
America  is  not  in  that  state  of  desperate  and  contemptible 
rebellion  which  this  country  has  been  deluded  to  believe. 
It  is  not  a wild  and  lawless  banditti,  who,  having  nothing  to 
lose,  might  hope  to  snatch  something  from  public  convulsions. 
Many  of  their  leaders  and  great  men  have  a great  stake  in 
this  great  contest : the  gentleman  who  conducts  their  armies. 
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I am  told,  has  an  estate  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year;  and  when  I consider  these  things  I cannot  but  lament 
the  inconsiderate  violence  of  our  penal  acts,  our  declarations 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  with  all  the  fatal  effects  of  attainder 
and  confiscation. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  which  is  asserted 
to  be  pacific  and  friendly,  let  us  judge,  my  Lords,  rather  by 
their  actions  and  the  nature  of  things  than  by  interested 
assertions.  The  uniform  assistance  supplied  to  America  by 
France  suggests  a different  conclusion: — ^The  most  important 
interests  of  France  in  aggrandising  and  enriching  herself  with 
what  she  most  wants,  supplies  of  every  naval  store  from 
America,  must  inspire  her  with  different  sentiments.  The 
extraordinary  preparations  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Straits,  equally 
ready  and  willing  to  overwhelm  these  defenceless  islands, 
should  rouse  us  to  a sense  of  their  real  disposition  and  our 
own  danger.  Not  five  thousand  troops  in  England! — ^hardly 
three  thousand  in  Ireland!  What  can  we  oppose  to  the 
combined  force  of  our  enemies?  Scarcely  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  fully  or  sufficiently  manned  that  any  admiral’s  re- 
putation would  permit  him  to  take  the  command  of.  The 
river  of  Lisbon  in  the  possession  of  our  enemies ! — The  seas 
swept  by  American  privateers. — Our  Channel  trade  torn  to 
pieces  by  them ! In  this  complicated  crisis  of  danger,  weak- 
ness at  home,  and  calamity  abroad,  terrified  and  insulted 
by  the  neighbouring  powers — unable  to  act  in  America,  or 
acting  only  to  be  destroyed — ^where  is  the  man  with  the 
forehead  to  promise  or  hope  for  success  in  such  a situation? 
or  from  perseverance  in  the  measures  that  have  driven  us 
to  it  ? Who  has  the  forehead  to  do  so  ? Where  is  that  man  ? 
I should  be  glad  to  see  his  face. 

You  cannot  conciliate  America  by  your  present  measures 
— you  cannot  subdue  her  by  your  present,  or  by  any  measures. 
What,  then,  can  you  do?  You  cannot  conquer,  you  cannot 
gain,  but  you  can  address  ; you  can  lull  the  fears  and  anxieties 
of  the  moment  into  an  ignorance  of  the  danger  that  should 
produce  them.  But,  my  Lords,  the  time  demands  the 
language  of  truth:  we  must  not  now  apply  the  flattering 
unction  of  servile  compliance,  or  blind  complaisance.  In  a 
just  and  necessary  war,  to  maintain  the  rights  or  honour  of 
my  country,  I would  strip  the  shirt  from  my  back  to  support 
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it.  But  in  such  a war  as  this,  unjust  in  its  principle,  im- 
practicable in  its  means,  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences, 
I would  not  contribute  a single  effort,  nor  a single  shilling. 
I do  not  call  for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  those  who  have 
been  guilty,  I only  recommend  to  them  to  make  their  retreat. 
Let  them  walk  off,  and  let  them  make  haste,  or  they  may 
be  assured  that  speedy  and  condign  punishment  will  over- 
take them. 

My  Lords,  I have  submitted  to  you,  with  the  freedom  and 
truth  which  I think  my  duty,  my  sentiments  on  your  present 
awful  situation.  I have  laid  before  you  the  ruin  of  your 
power,  the  disgrace  of  your  reputation,  the  pollution  of  your 
discipline,  the  contamination  of  your  morals,  the  complica- 
! tion  of  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  overwhelm 
' your  sinking  country.  Your  dearest  interests,  your  own 
liberties,  the  Constitution  itself,  totters  to  the  foundation. 

; All  this  disgraceful  danger,  this  multitude  of  misery,  is  the 
' monstrous  offspring  of  this  unnatural  war.  We  have  been 
! deceived  and  deluded  too  long:  let  us  now  stop  short:  this 
I is  the  crisis — may  be  the  only  crisis,  of  time  and  situation, 
I to  give  us  a possibility  of  escape  from  the  fatal  effects  of  our 

i delusions.  But  if  in  an  obstinate  and  infatuated  perseverance 
! in  folly,  we  slavishly  echo  the  peremptory  words  this  day 
I presented  to  us,  nothing  can  save  this  devoted  country  from 
complete  and  final  ruin.  We  madly  rush  into  multiplied 
miseries  and  “ confusion  worse  confounded.” 

Is  it  possible,  can  it  be  believed,  that  ministers  are  yet 
i blind  to  this  impending  destruction  ? I did  hope,  that  instead 
I of  this  false  and  empty  vanity,  this  overweening  pride, 
i engendering  high  conceits,  and  presumptuous  imaginations, 
that  ministers  would  have  humbled  themselves  in  their  errors, 

I would  have  confessed  and  retracted  them,  and  by  an  active, 

^ though  a late  repentance,  have  endeavoured  to  redeem  them. 

But,  my  Lords,  since  they  had  neither  sagacity  to  foresee, 
i nor  justice  nor  humanity  to  shun,  these  oppressive  calamities ; 

I since  not  even  severe  experience  can  make  them  feel,  nor 
the  imminent  ruin  of  their  country  awaken  them  from  their 
stupefaction,  the  guardian  care  of  Parliament  must  interpose. 

I I shall,  therefore,  my  Lords,  propose  to  you  an  amendment 
to  the  address  to  his  Majesty,  to  be  inserted  immediately 
after  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  congratulation  on  the  birth 
of  a princess:  to  recommend  an  immediate  cessation  of 
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hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  a treaty  to  restore 
peace  and  liberty  to  America,  strength  and  happiness  to 
England,  security  and  permanent  prosperity  to  both  countries. 
— ^This,  my  Lords,  is  yet  in  our  power;  and  let  not  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  your  Lordships  neglect  the  happy  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  opportunity.  By  the  establishment  of  irrevocable 
law  founded  on  mutual  rights  and  ascertained  by  treaty, 
these  glorious  enjoyments  may  be  firmly  perpetuated.  And 
let  me  repeat  to  your  Lordships  that  the  strong  bias  of 
America,  at  least  of  the  wise  and  sounder  parts  of  it,  naturally 
inclines  to  this  happy  and  constitutional  re-connection  with 
you.  Notwithstanding  the  temporary  intrigues  with  France, 
we  may  still  be  assured  of  their  ancient  and  confirmed 
partiality  to  us.  America  and  France  cannot  be  congenial; 
there  is  something  decisive  and  confirmed  in  the  honest 
American  that  will  not  assimilate  to  the  futility  and  levity 
of  Frenchmen. 

My  Lords,  to  encourage  and  confirm  that  innate  inclination 
to  this  country,  founded  on  every  principle  of  affection,  as 
well  as  consideration  of  interest — to  restore  that  favourable 
disposition  into  a permanent  and  powerful  reunion  with  this 
country — to  revive  the  mutual  strength  of  the  Empire; 
again,  to  awe  the  House  of  Bourbon  instead  of  meanly 
truckling,  as  our  present  calamities  compel  us,  to  every  insult 
of  French  caprice  and  Spanish  punctilio — to  re-establish  our 
commerce — to  re-assert  our  rights  and  our  honour — to  con- 
firm our  interests  and  renew  our  glories  for  ever  (a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  endeavoured,  and  which,  I trust, 
may  yet  arise  from  reconciliation  with  America) — I have 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  the  following  amendment, 
which  I move  to  be  inserted  after  the  two  first  paragraphs 
of  the  address. 

And  that  this  House  does  most  humbly  advise  and  sup- 
plicate his  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  cause  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  peace  in 
America;  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  proposing  an 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  there  in  order  to  the  open- 
ing a treaty  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  tranquillity  of 
these  invaluable  provinces  by  a removal  of  the  unhappy 
causes  of  this  ruinous  civil  war;  and  by  a just  and  adequate 
security  against  the  return  of  the  like  calamities  in  times  to 
come.  i!^d  this  House  desire  to  offer  the  most  dutiful 
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assurances  to  his  Majesty  that  they  will,  in  due  time,  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  the  magnanimity  and  tender  goodness 
of  ins  Majesty,  for  the  preservation  of  his  people,  by  such 
explicit  and  most  solemn  declarations,  and  provisions  of 
fundamental  and  irrevocable  laws,  as  may  be  judged  necessary 
for  the  ascertaining  and  fixing  for  ever  the  respective  rights 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.” 

[Chatham’s  amendment  was  defeated  ; and  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Lord  Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State,  defended  the 
employment  of  Indians  in  the  war  as  being  politic  and  necessary, 
and  also  justifiable  on  grounds  of  principle,  seeing  that  “ it  was 
perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature 
had  put  into  our  hands.”  This  brought  Chatham  to  his  feet,  and 
caused  the  dehvery  of  one  of  his  most  famous  retorts.] 

I AM  ASTONISHED ! shockcd ! to  hear  such  principles  con- 
fessed— to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  in  this 
country:  principles  equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and 
unchristian ! 

My  Lords,  I did  not  intend  to  have  encroached  again  upon 
your  attention;  but  I cannot  repress  my  indignation — I feel 
myself  impelled  by  eveiy^  duty.  My  Lords,  we  are  called 
upon  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as  Christian  men, 
to  protest  against  such  notions  standing  near  the  throne, 
polluting  the  ear  of  Majesty.  “ That  God  and  nature  put 
into  our  hands.”  I know  not  what  ideas  that  Lord  may 
entertain  of  God  and  nature,  but  I know  that  such  abominable 
principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity. — 
What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature 
to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife — to  the  cannibal 
savage  torturing,  murdering,  roasting,  and  eating;  literally, 
my  Lords,  eating  the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous 
battles  1 Such  horrible  notions  shock  every  precept  of  religion, 
divine  or  natural,  and  every  generous  feeling  of  humanity. 
And,  my  Lords,  they  shock  every  sentiment  of  honour;  they 
shock  me  as  a lover  of  honourable  war,  and  a detester  of 
murderous  barbarity. 

These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation.  I 
call  upon  that  Right  Reverend  Bench,  those  holy  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  our  Church ; I conjure  them 
to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  vindicate  the  religion  of  their 
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God:  I appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  of  this  learned 
Eench  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of  their  country: 
I call  upon  the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of 
their  lawn; — upon  the  learned  Judges  to  interpose  the  purity 
of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution:  I call  upon 
the  honour  of  your  Lordships,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of 
your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own:  I call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate  the  national 
character:  I invoke  the  genius  of  the  Constitution.  From  the 
tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of 
this  noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of 
his  country.  In  vain  he  led  your  victorious  fleets  against  the 
boasted  Armada  of  Spain;  in  vain  he  defended  and  estab- 
lished the  honour,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the  Protestant 
religion,  of  this  country  against  the  arbitrary  cruelties  of 
Popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these  more  than  popish 
cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  let  loose  among  us; 
to  turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among  our  ancient  con- 
nections, friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child!  to  send 
forth  the  infidel  savage — against  whom?  against  your 
Protestant  brethren;  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate 
their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  with 
these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war ! — hell-hounds,  I say, 
of  savage  war.  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds  to 
extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  America;  and  we  improve 
on  the  inhuman  example  even  of  Spanish  cruelty — ^we  turn 
loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren  and 
countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion;  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should 
sanctify  humanity. 

My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to  our  honour, 
our  Constitution,  and  our  religion,  demands  the  most  solemn 
and  effectual  inquiry.  And  I again  call  upon  your  Lordships, 
and  the  united  powers  of  the  State,  to  examine  it  thoroughly 
and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an  indelible  stigma  of 
the  public  abhorrence.  And  I again  implore  those  holy 
prelates  of  our  religion  to  do  away  these  iniquities  from 
among  us.  Let  them  perform  a lustration;  let  them  purify 
this  House,  and  this  country,  from  this  sin. 

My  Lords,  I am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to 
say  more;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong 
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to  have  said  less.  I could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed, 
nor  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent 
to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  enormous 
principles. 


NOTES 

22.  noble  Earl  who  moved  it : this  was  Lord  Percy,  the 
second  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a member  of  North’s 
administration  from  1778  to  1780. 

22.  another  princess  : Sophia,  one  of  the  six  daughters  of 
George  III.  She  was  born  on  Nov.  3rd,  1777. 

22.  servile  address  : the  address  in  reply  to  the  King’s  Speech. 
Chatham  is  here  supporting  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
Parliament  against  the  king’s  unconstitutional  interference. 
Compare  a little  lower  his  attack  upon  the  dictatorial  language 
of  the  King’s  Speech. 

23.  “ But  yesterday  and  England,”  etc. : an  application  of 
Shakespeare,  Julius  Ccesar,  III.  ii.  123-125 — 

” But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  : now  lies  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.” 

23.  France  has  insulted  you  : by  1777  France  was  actively 
and  openly  supporting  the  revolting  colonists.  To  Chatham 
France  was  England’s  inveterate  enemy,  and  the  enemy  to  pro- 

j ceed  against.  Hence  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  argument  at 
; this  stage. 

24.  dismission : a word  now  generally  replaced  by  its  equivalent, 
dismissal. 

24.  plenipotentiaries  : ambassadors  or  envoys  who  are  in- 
vested v/ith  full  and  absolute  powers  to  negotiate  a treaty  or 
; transact  other  international  business. 

I 24.  greatest  prince : Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Netherlanders, 

I when  in  revolt  from  Spain  under  William  the  Silent,  received 
'great  help  from  their  privateers  under  Count  de  la  Marck,  who 
preyed  on  Spanish  commerce  and  used  English  ports  as  their 
Eases  in  doing  so.  In  April  1572,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Alva, 
the  Spanish  general,  Elizabeth  ordered  all  the  privateersmen  to 
ileave  English  ports  and  not  to  use  them  again.  Having  no  other 
.ports  to  enter,  they  were  forced  to  enter  Dutch  ports,  and  entered 
land  captured  Brill  and  Flushing  in  the  province  of  Zeeland. 

[ 24.  able  general : Jeffrey  Amherst,  Baron  Amherst  (1717- 

1797),  a soldier  who  saw  service  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  North  American  Expeditionary  Force,  1758, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  He  succeeded 
Abercromby  as  commander-in-chief,  and  took  Fort  du  Quesne, 
Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  and  shared  in  the  capture  of 
Montreal,  1759.  He  was  governor-general  of  North  America 
from  1758  to  1761. 
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25.  northern  force:  General  Burgoyne’s  army,  which  sur- 
rendered on  October  17th,  1777,  after  losing  nearly  all  its  officers 
and  about  half  the  rank  and  file  after  defeat  at  Saratoga.  The 
news  of  this  great  loss  did  not  reach  England  till  December,  and 
Chatham  spoke  in  November,  so  that  this  incident  furnished  a 
proof  of  Chatham’s  prescience  in  matters  of  military  strategy  ; 
ability  which  had  been  turned  to  good  account  for  England  in 
his  days  of  office. 

25.  Sir  William  Howe  (1729-1814):  served  in  Amherst’s 
campaigns  and  was  in  command  of  the  English  at  Bunker’s  Hill. 
He  succeeded  Gage  as  commander  in  the  American  colonies. 
In  1777  he  marched  on  Philadelphia,  which  he  captured,  but  in 
spite  of  some  important  successes  he  was  finally  compelled  by 
Washington  to  retire  on  New  York. 

25.  distant : after  Howe’s  retirement  on  New  York  a last 
effort  was  made  to  detach  the  South  (Chatham’s  “ sound  part  of 
America  ”)  by  Cornwallis’s  conquests  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  but  he  was  finally  compelled  to  capitulate  at  Yorktown. 

25.  German  prince:  England  employed  many  German 

mercenary  soldiers  in  this  war. 

26.  pride,  pomp,  etc.:  see  Othello,  HI.  iii.  11.  350  ff. 

26.  nursery  and  basis  of  our  naval  power : the  country 

derived  much  naval  stores  of  various  kinds  from  the  colonies,  and 
the  New  Englanders  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  excel- 
lent sailors. 

27.  middle  and  southern  provinces  : it  was  especially  to  these 
parts  of  the  colonies  that  the  English  looked  for  agreement  during 
the  course  of  the  war  ; the  New  England  states  were  recognised 
as  more  irreconcilable.  Hence  efforts  were  made  to  detach  the 
South,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  the  war  operations  were  especially 
directed  against  the  southern  states  with  this  end  in  view. 

27.  due  constitutional  dependency  : Chatham  insists  here  as 
always  on  the  supremacy  of  England  over  her  colonies,  but  would 
restrict  all  interference  on  her  part  to  matters  of  trade^  and 
commerce. 

[•  27.  gentleman  who  conducts  their  armies  : General  Washing- 
ton was  a Virginian  planter  and  landowner,  and,  therefore,  a 
member  of  the  greatest  of  those  southern  provinces  of  which 
Chatham  has  been  speaking.  His  appointment  as  commander  in 
preference  to  any  New  England  general  was,  indeed,  a piece  of 
remarkable  foresight  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

' 28.  asserted  to  be  pacific  : in  spite  of  the  presence  of  American 

representatives  in  Paris  and  the  loud  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionists,  the  King’s  Speech  declared  that  the  disposition 
of  continental  powers  towards  England  was  pacific  and  friendly  ! 
Within  a few  weeks  of  this  speech  France  had  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  and  two  months  later  had  declared 
war  onlEngland. 

28.  Dunkirk  to  the  Straits:  i.e.  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Notice  how  Chatham  associates  Spain  with  France  in  her 
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antagonism  to  England.  Here  again  Chatham  was  right,  for  a 
year  later  Spain  declared  war. 

28.  admiral’s  reputation,  etc  : it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in 
reply  to  Chatham’s  statement,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
assured  the  House  that  thirty-five  ships  were  then  completely 
ready,  and  that  seven  more  would  shortly  be  added.  Yet  when 
the  English  admiral  took  command  four  months  later  there  were 
but  six  ships  ready,  and  it  was  the  loss  of  the  command  of  the 
sea  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781 
and  ensured  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 

28.  American  privateers  : Paul  Jones,  an  American  privateer, 
actually  plundered  the  British  coasts,  and  English  commerce 
suffered  severely  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

28.  forehead  : used  for  the  countenance  as  capable  of  express- 
ing shame,  with  the  meaning  of  audacity,  impudence.  (In  modern 
slang  we  have  a similar  use  of  the  words  face  and  cheek,  but  fore- 
head is  not  now  used  in  this  way.) 

29.  the  only  crisis  : unlike  the  Ministers  of  the  State,  Chatham 
realises  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  understanding  with  the 
Americans ; any  policy  of  drift  is  dangerous.  He  would  heal  the 
breach  at  once  in  order  that  the  undivided  nation  might  turn  its 
attention  to  France  and  Spain.  This  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
text  of  his  amendment,  which  is  given  at  the  close  of  his  speech. 
Notice  carefully  the  castigation  of  the  ministers  which  follows 
his  declaration  of  the  imminence  of  the  crisis. 

29.  confusion  worse  confounded  : Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  II.  1.  996. 

30.  caprice,  punctilio  : the  use  of  these  two  words  to  express 
French  and  Spanish  foreign  policy  respectively  is  a good  instance 
of  Chatham’s  choice  of  powerful  and  expressive  words. 

3 1 . Right  Reverend  Bench  : the  bishops  who  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Similarly,  the  learned  Bench  is  the  judges. 

32.  lawn  : a fine  white  linen  cloth,  used  for  the  white  sleeves 
which  are  a distinctive  portion  of  the  dress  of  a bishop  in  the 
English  Church,  as  ermine  is  of  the  dress  of  a judge. 

3 2.  immortal  ancestor  : Lord  Suffolk,  who  had  defended  the 
use  of  Indians,  was  a descendant  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
the  commander  of  the  English  fleet  which  destroyed  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  represented  in  tapestry 
on  the  walls  of  the  House. 

32.  lustration : the  act  of  cleansing  and  purifying.  The 
ceremony  of  lustration  or  purification  is  common  to  almost  all 
forms  of  faith. 
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SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN  COLONIES 

INTRODUCTION 

I.  ENGLAND’S  FIRST  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

Before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  this  speech  of  Edmund 
Burke’s,  the  student  should  first  read  carefully  pages  i to  8 
of  this  book,  so  as  to  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  development 
of  England’s  first  colonial  Empire,  and  of  the  causes  of  the 
troubles  which  arose  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
American  colonies. 


II.  EDMUND  BURKE 
(1729-1797) 

The  remarkable  rise  of  Edmund  Burke  to  political  fame  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  a wonderful  century. 
The  son  of  a Dublin  solicitor,  and  educated  in  Ireland  by  a 
Quaker  schoolmaster,  he  came  to  London  in  1750  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  a poor  and  unknown  student,  who  had 
entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple  with  the  object  of 
becoming  a barrister,  and  so  of  gratifying  his  father’s  dearest 
wish.  In  London,  however,  he  gave  himself  up  to  literature, 
and  began  to  support  himself  by  work  for  the  magazines 
and  periodicals.  His  learning  made  him  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  a member  of  the  famous  Literary  Club, 
which  met  under  Johnson’s  leadership.  He  was  therefore 
speedily  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  celebrities  who  were 
associated  with  Johnson;  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  clear 
thinking  and  the  philosophical  tendency  of  his  mind  marked 
him  out  for  a literary  career. 
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His  keen  interest  in  history  and  politics;,  however,  was  soon 
apparent,  and  obtained  for  him  a post  as  private  secretary  to 
Hamilton,  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  His 
success  in  this  office  led  to  his  becoming  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Rockingham,  when  that  minister  succeeded  to  office 
in  1765.  He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wendover, 
and  his  speeches  in  support  of  Rockingham’s  timid  and  half- 
hearted policy  made  him  famous.  “ The  heavy  Quaker-like 
figure,”  writes  Green,  “ the  scratch  wig,  the  round  spectacles, 
the  cumbrous  roll  of  paper  which  loaded  Burke’s  pocket,  gave 
little  promise  of  a great  orator  and  less  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  oratory — its  passionate  ardour,  its  poetic  fancy,  its 
amazing  prodigality  of  resources;  the  dazzling  succession 
in  which  irony,  pathos,  invective,  tenderness,  the  most 
brilliant  word-pictures,  the  coolest  argument  followed  each 
other.  It  was  an  eloquence  indeed  of  a wholly  new  order 
in  English  experience.  Walpole’s  clearness  of  statement, 
Pitt’s  appeals  to  emotion,  were  exchanged  for  the  impassioned 
expression  of  a distinct  philosophy  of  politics.  His  ideas, 
if  conceived  by  the  reason,  took  shape  and  colour  fromTthe 
splendour  and  fire  of  his  imagination.” 

Rockingham’s  ministry  did  not  last  long,  and  Burke, 
faithful  to  his  leader,  passed  into  opposition  with  it.  But 
even  while  in  opposition  he  was  still  able  to  help  the  party 
with  which  he  had  identified  himself,  for  his  great  literary 
ability  was  now  at  their  service,  to  defend  them  from  the 
attacks  of  their  opponents.  In  1769  he  published  his 
Observations  on' the  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  and  in  1773 
his  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents.  In  these  works  he 
explained  his  theory  of  English  politics.  He  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  English  Constitution  as  finally  settled  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  To  him  this  was  the  final  word  in 
government,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  State  remain 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Whig  aristocracy 
whose  triumph  that  Revolution  had  been. 

When  the  struggle  with  the  American  colonists  developed, 
Burke’s  advice  was  invaluable  to  the  Rockingham  Whigs. 
His  attitude  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Chatham. 
He  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  colonists.  He  would 
establish  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  but  he  would  allow 
the  colonists  to  tax  themselves.  The  speeches  in  which  he 
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protested  against  war  with  the  colonies  and  pleaded  for 
conciliation,  are  amongst  the  greatest  that  he  ever  made, 
and  are  now  an  integral  portion  of  our  classical  English 
literature.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Morley,  the  most  important 
of  them  compose  “ the  most  perfect  manual  in  our  literature, 
or  in  any  literature,  for  one  who  approaches  the  study  of 
public  affairs  whether  for  knowledge  or  for  practice,”  and 
he  points  out  the  masterly  effect  of  Burke’s  method,  “ the 
vigorous  grasp  of  compressed  detail,  the  wide  illumination 
from  great  principles  of  human  experience,  the  strong  and 
masculine  feeling  for  the  two  great  political  ends  of  Justice 
and  Freedom,  the  large  and  generous  interpretation  of  expedi- 
ency, the  morality,  the  vision,  the  noble  temper.”  Had 
Parliament  contained  more  men  of  the  stamp  of  Chatham 
and  Burke  the  loss  of  the  colonies  might  possibly  have  been 
avoided  even  in  1775. 

Burke  was  also  interested,  as  a true  lover  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  made 
valuable  suggestions  in  this  connection  with  a view  to 
lessening  the  corruption  which  was  at  that  time  rampant 
in  Parliament.  When  Rockingham  and  his  party  once  more 
entered  into  office  in  1783  he  was  made  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  (it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  Whigs  he 
had  helped  so  strenuously  should  allow  an  “ adventurer  ” to 
enter  so  aristocratic  a circle  as  the  Cabinet),  and,  as  Pay- 
master, Burke  put  his  principles  into  practice  by  refus- 
ing, as  Chatham  had  done  before  him,^  to  take  advantage 
of  the  monetary  possibilities  of  the  office  he  held,  and  by 
changing  its  indefinite  payments  for  a fixed  salary  of  £4000 
per  annum.  But  the  ministry  lasted  only  a few  months 
before  it  was  replaced  by  the  ministry  of  the  younger  William 
Pitt,  and  Burke  was  once  more  in  opposition.  He  had 
for  many  years  been  interested  in  the  Indian  affairs 
which  were  now  claiming  the  anxious  attention  of  many 
English  statesmen,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  ask  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  and  to  conduct  the  case  against 
him.  His  opening  speech  in  the  famous  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall,  so  wonderfully  described  by  Macaulay,^  was  one  of  his 
greatest  oratorical  efforts. 

1 Cf.  p.  4. 

*See  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 
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But  before  the  trial  was  concluded  all  other  matters  of 
public  interest  had  been  overclouded  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  Burke  with  his  love  of  the  past,  his 
ardent  belief  in  existing  institutions,  and  his  dread  of  a 
change  that  should  break  with  all  the  traditions  of  former 
times,  entered  the  field  against  the  revolutionists.  His 
oratory  had  long  ceased  to  charm  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  so  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  nation,  by 
publishing  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  In  1790 
when  this  work  was  published  the  excesses  which  afterwards 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  had  not  yet  appeared, 
and  many  prominent  Englishmen,  and  especially  Burke’s 
great  friend.  Fox,  and  other  Whig  leaders  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement.  In  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  on  this 
subject  Burke  broke  with  his  friends  and  stood  for  a time 
alone,  until  the  excesses  which  he  had  prophesied  became 
realities,  and  he  became  once  more  the  most  popular  of 
Englishmen.  He  continued  to  write  upon  this  subject  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  saddened  in  1794  by  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  had  been  centred,  and 
for  whom  he  was  even  then  on  the  point  of  accepting  apeerage. 
He  still  vigorously  attacked  in  his  pamphlets  all  the  efforts 
of  Pitt  to  make  accommodation  with  the  French  and  close 
the  war  against  them.  But  he  was  broken  in  spirit  by  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  and  died,  a lonely  and  pathetic  figure, 
in  1797. 

As  has  been  already  suggested,  his  speeches  and  writings 
remain  of  lasting  importance.  On  almost  every  page  may 
be  found  some  counsel  which  is  of  as  much  advantage  in  the 
present  as  it  was  in  the  time  it  was  uttered.  Like  Shake- 
speare and  all  the  greatest  writers,  Burke  makes  the  tem- 
poral pass  under  the  form  of  the  eternal ; it  is  not  merely  of 
the  affairs  of  the  moment  that  he  thinks  and  speaks,  but  of 
the  underlying  philosophical  principles  of  which  the  present 
affair  is  but  an  instance,  and  it  is  these  general  appeals  and 
statements  which  make  his  work  of  such  lasting  importance. 
Thus,  in  his  speech  On  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies  he 
emphasises  the  importance  of  the  occasion  as  being  the 
restoration  of  order  and  repose  to  the  Empire,  and  so  passes 
to  a noble  eulogy  of  peace.  After  his  examination  of  the 
importance  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  colonies,  he 
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changes  from  what  he  himself  calls  “ these  minuteYand 
particular  details/’  to  praise  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
the  liberty-loving  colonists.  He  next  considers,  not  merely 
with  reference  to  the  colonies,  but  also  generally,  whether 
force  is  indeed  the  best  way  of  retaining  the  colonies,  and  once 
more  descants  upon  their  love  of  liberty,  and  shows  that 
“ an  Englishman  is  the  unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue 
another  Englishman  into  slavery.”  It  is  by  general  con- 
siderations such  as  these  that  he  enforces  his  argument,  and 
at  the  same  time  raises  it  above  the  details  of  a single  case, 
however  important  that  case  may  be,  so  that  the  speech 
becomes  a statement  not  only  of  his  views  on  the  American 
question,  but  also  of  his  general  ideas  on  the  relations  that 
should  subsist  between  all  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  And  this,  as  we  might  expect,  though  it  was  spoken 
in  1775,  is,  in  the  main,  the  point  of  view  we  all  have  to-day. 
“ My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows 
from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar 
privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties  which 
though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.  ...  As 
long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority 
of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple 
consecrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race 
and  sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their 
faces  towards  you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  more 
friends  you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience.”  It  is  this  remark- 
able foresight  and  fulness  of  political  wisdom  that  make 
Burke’s  speeches  applicable  to  all  countries  and  to  all  times. 
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ON  CONCILIATION  WITH  THE  COLONIES 

(March  22,  1775) 

[ ' [On  February  20,  1775,  Lord  North  moved  a resolution  to  the 
! effect  that  no  direct  taxation  should  be  imposed  upon  any  colony, 

I which  furnished  what  Parliament  considered  a fair  share  towards 
i the  cost  of  defence  and  government.  It  was  probably  intended  as 
an  olive  branch  and  proffer  of  peace  to  the  colonists,  but  the 
! Rockingham  Whigs  looked  upon  it  as  an  attempt  to  divide  the 
j colonists  amongst  themselves.  It  was  really  too  late  for  such 
j measures  to  be  effective.  However,  as  Burke’s  party  had  opposed 
I North’s  plan,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  show  what  their 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  was,  and  Burke,  therefore, 

' brought  forward  a series  of  resolutions  of  a conciliatory  nature, 

' and  explained  them  in  the  following  speech.] 

J I HOPE^  Sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the  austerity  of  the  Chair, 

) your  good-nature  will  incline  you  to  some  degree  of  indulgence 
j towards  human  frailty.  You  will  not  think  it  unnatural  that 
1 those  who  have  an  object  depending,  which  strongly  engages 
']  their  hopes  and  fears,  should  be  somewhat  inclined  to  super- 
j stition.  As  I came  into  the  House  full  of  anxiety  about  the 
( event  of  my  motion,  I found,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that  the 
! grand  penal  bill  ^ by  which  we  had  passed  sentence  on  the 
1 trade  and  sustenance  of  America,  is  to  be  returned  to  us  from 
I the  other  House.  I do  confess,  I could  not  help  looking  on  this 
event  as  a fortunate  omen.  I look  upon  it  as  a sort  of  pro- 
vidential favour,  by  which  we  are  put  once  more  in  possession 
’ of  our  deliberative  capacity  upon  a business  so  very  question- 
able in  its  nature,  so  very  uncertain  in  its  issue.  By  the  return 
! of  this  bill,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  its  flight  for  ever, 
we  are  at  this  very  instant  nearly  as  free  to  choose  a plan  for 
. our  American  government  as  we  were  on  the  first  day  of  the 
' session.  If,  Sir,  we  incline  to  the  side  of  conciliation,  we  are 

^ The  Act  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  and  colonies  of  Connecticut 
1 and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantation,  in  North  America,  to 
! Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and  colonies  from  carrying  on  any 
fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  places  therein  men- 
tioned, under  certain  conditions  and  limitations. 
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not  at  all  embarrassed  (unless  we  please  to  make  ourselves  so) 
by  any  incongruous  mixture  of  coercion  and  restraint.  We 
are  therefore  called  upon,  as  it  were  by  a superior  warning 
voice,  again  to  attend  to  America ; to  attend  to  the  whole  of 
it  together,  and  to  review  the  subject  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  care  and  calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  subject,  or  there  is  none  so  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  When  I first  had  the  honour  of  a seat  in  this 
House,  the  affairs  of  that  continent  pressed  themselves  upon 
us  as  the  most  important  and  most  delicate  object  of  parlia- 
mentary attention.  My  little  share  in  this  great  deliberation 
oppressed  me.  I found  myself  a partaker  in  a very  high  trust, 
and  having  no  sort  of  reason  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  my 
natural  abilities  for  the  proper  execution  of  that  trust,  I was 
obliged  to  take  more  than  common  pains  to  instruct  myself 
in  everything  which  relates  to  our  colonies.  I was  not  less 
under  the  necessity  of  forming  some  fixed  ideas  concerning 
the  general  policy  of  the  British  empire.  Something  of  this 
sort  seemed  to  be  indispensable,  in  order,  amidst  so  vast  a 
fluctuation  of  passions  and  opinions,  to  concentre  my  thoughts, 
to  ballast  my  conduct,  to  preserve  me  from  being  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  fashionable  doctrine.  I really  did  not  think 
it  safe,  or  manly,  to  have  fresh  principles  to  seek  upon  every 
fresh  mail  which  should  arrive  from  America. 

At  that  period  I had  the  fortune  to  find  myself  in  perfect 
concurrence  with  a large  majority  in  this  House.  Bowing 
under  that  high  authority,  and  penetrated  with  the  sharpness 
and  strength  of  that  early  impression,  I have  continued  ever 
since,  without  the  least  deviation,  in  my  original  sentiments. 
Whether  this  be  owing  to  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  error 
or  to  a religious  adherence  to  what  appears  to  me  truth  and 
reason,  it  is  in  your  equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  Parliament  having  an  enlarged  view  of  objects,  made 
during  this  interval  more  frequent  changes  in  their  sentiments 
and  their  conduct  than  could  be  justified  in  a particular 
person  upon  the  contracted  scale  of  private  information.  But 
though  I do  not  hazard  anything  approaching  to  censure  on 
the  motives  of  former  Parliaments  to  all  those  alterations, 
one  fact  is  undoubted — that  under  them  the  state  of  America 
has  been  kept  in  continual  agitation.  Everything  adminis- 
tered as  remedy  to  the  public  complaint,  if  it  did  not  produce. 
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was  at  least  followed  by  an  heightening  of  the  distemper; 
until^  by  a variety  of  experiments,  that  important  country  has 
been  brought  into  her  present  situation ; — a situation  which  I 
will  not  miscall,  which  I dare  not  name,  which  I scarcely  know 
how  to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of  any  description. 

In  this  posture.  Sir,  things  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  About  that  time,  a worthy  member  ^ of  great  parlia- 
mentary experience,  who  in  the  year  1766  filled  the  chair  of 
the  American  committee  with  much  ability,  took  me  aside, 
and,  lamenting  the  present  aspect  of  our  politics,  told  me 
things  were  come  to  such  a pass  that  our  former  methods  of 
proceeding  in  the  House  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  That 
the  public  tribunal  (never  too  indulgent  to  a long  and  un- 
successful opposition)  would  now  scrutinise  our  conduct  with 
unusual  severity.  That  the  very  vicissitudes  and  shiftings  of 
ministerial  measures,  instead  of  convicting  their  authors  of 
inconstancy  and  want  of  system,  would  be  taken  as  an 
occasion  of  charging  us  with  a predetermined  discontent 
which  nothing  could  satisfy ; whilst  we  accused  every  measure 
of  vigour  as  cruel  and  every  proposal  of  lenity  as  weak  and 
irresolute.  The  public,  he  said,  would  not  have  patience  to 
see  us  play  the  game  out  with  our  adversaries;  we  must 
produce  our  hand.  It  would  be  expected,  that  those  who  for 
many  years  had  been  active  in  such  affairs  should  show  that 
they  had  formed  some  clear  and  decided  idea  of  the  principles 
of  colony  government,  and  were  capable  of  drawing  out 
something  like  a platform  of  the  ground  which  might  be  laid 
for  future  and  permanent  tranquillity. 

I felt  the  truth  of  what  my  hon.  friend  represented,  but  I 
felt  my  situation  too.  His  application  might  have  been  made 
with  far  greater  propriety  to  many  other  gentlemen.  No  man 
was  indeed  ever  better  disposed,  or  worse  qualified,  for  such 
an  undertaking  than  myself.  Though  I gave  so  far  in  to  his 
opinion  that  I immediately  threw  my  thoughts  into  a sort  of 
parliamentary  form,  I was  by  no  means  equally  ready  to 
produce  them.  It  generally  argues  some  degree  of  natural 
impotence  of  mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  hazard  plans  of  government  except  from  a seat  of  authority. 
Propositions  are  made,  not  only  ineffectually,  but  somewhat 
disreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  properly  dis- 
1 Mr.  Rose  Fuller. 
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posed  for  their  reception ; and  for  my  part  I am  not  ambitious 
of  ridicule,  not  absolutely  a candidate  for  disgrace. 

Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  I have  in  general  no 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  paper  government,  nor 
of  any  politics  in  which  the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from 
the  execution.  But  when  I saw  that  anger  and  violence  pre- 
vailed every  day  more  and  more,  and  that  things  were  hasten- 
ing towards  an  incurable  alienation  of  our  colonies,  I confess 
my  caution  gave  way.  I felt  this  as  one  of  those  few  moments 
in  which  decorum  yields  to  a higher  duty.  Public  calamity  is 
a mighty  leveller;  and  there  are  occasions  when  any,  even  the 
slightest,  chance  of  doing  good,  must  be  laid  hold  on  even  by 
the  most  inconsiderable  person. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so  great  and  so 
distracted  as  ours  is,  merely  in  the  attempt,  an  undertak- 
ing that  would  ennoble  the  flights  of  the  highest  genius  and 
obtain  pardon  for  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  understanding. 
Struggling  a good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by  degrees  I 
felt  myself  more  firm.  I derived  at  length  some  confidence 
from  what  in  other  circumstances  usually  produces  timidity. 
I grew  less  anxious,  even  from  the  idea  of  my  own  insignifi- 
cance. For,  judging  of  what  you  are  by  what  you  ought  to  be, 
I persuaded  myself  that  you  would  not  reject  a reasonable 
proposition  because  it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to  recom- 
mend it.  On  the  other  hand,  being  totally  destitute  of  all 
shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adventitious,  I was  very  sure 
that,  if  my  proposition  were  futile  or  dangerous,  if  it  were 
weakly  conceived  or  improperly  timed,  there  was  nothing 
exterior  to  it  of  power  to  awe,  dazzle,  or  delude  you.  You  will 
see  it  just  as  it  is;  and  you  will  treat  it  just  as  it  deserves. 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the  medium 
of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the  labyrinth  of 
intricate  and  endless  negotiations;  not  peace  to  arise  out  of 
universal  discord  fomented  from  principle  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire ; not  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridical  determination 
of  perplexing  questions  or  the  precise  marking  the  shadowy 
boundaries  of  a complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace, 
sought  in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its  ordinary  haunts, — 
it  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  laid  in  principles 
purely  pacific.  I propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of  the 
difference,  and  by  restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  confidence 
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of  the  colonies  in  the  mother-country,  to  give  permanent  satis- 
faction to  your  people ; and  (far  from  a scheme  of  ruling  by 
discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and 
by  the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest  which  reconciles  them  to 
British  government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever  has  been 
the  parent  of  confusion,  and  ever  will  be  so  as  long  as  the 
world  endures.  Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  dis- 
covered at  the  first  view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last, 
is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  mankind. 
Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and  cementing 
principle.  My  plan,  therefore,  being  formed  upon  the  most 
simple  grounds  imaginable,  may  disappoint  some  people  when 
they  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  to  it  the  pruriency 
of  curious  ears.  There  is  nothing  at  all  new  and  captivating 
in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendour  of  the  project  which  has 
been  lately  laid  upon  your  table  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
riband.^  It  does  not  propose  to  fill  your  lobby  with  squabbling 
colony  agents,  who  will  require  the  interposition  of  your  mace 
at  every  instant  to  keep  the  peace  amongst  them.  It  does  not 
institute  a magnificent  auction  of  finance,  where  captivated 
provinces  come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding  against  each 
other,  until  you  knock  down  the  hammer  and  determine  a 
proportion  of  payments  beyond  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to 
equalise  and  settle. 

The  plan  which  I shall  presume  to  suggest  derives,  however, 
one  great  advantage  from  the  proposition  and  registry  of  that 
noble  lord’s  project.  The  idea  of  conciliation  is  admissible. 
First,  the  House,  in  accepting  the  resolution  moved  by  the 
noble  lord,  has  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  menacing  front 
of  our  address,  notwithstanding  our  heavy  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties — ^that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  precluded  from  all 
ideas  of  free  grace  and  bounty. 

^ On  27th  February  1775,  Lord  North  introduced,  and  subsequently 
carried,  a bill  undertaking  not  to  tax  any  colony  which  should  contri- 
bute such  an  amount  to  the  imperial  revenue  as  should  be  approved 
by  Parhament.  This  was  supplementary  to  the  retaliatory  measures 
above  referred  to.  It  was  recommended  to  the  colonists  by  Lord 
Dartmouth  in  very  conciliatory  terms.  The  colonial  assemblies  were 
left  an  absolute  discretion  as  to  ways  and  means,  no  specific  sum  was 
mentioned,  and  only  a discretionary  approval  was  reserved  to  Parha- 
ment. These  proposals  may  be  compared  with  those  attributed  to 
GrenviUe.  They  had  been  refused  then  and  were  not  hkely  to  be 
acceptable  now.y 
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The  House  has  gone  further,  it  has  declared  conciliation 
admissible,  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of  America. 
It  has  even  shot  a good  deal  beyond  that  mark,  and  has 
admitted  that  the  complaints  of  our  former  mode  of  exerting 
the  right  of  taxation  were  not  wholly  unfounded.  That  right 
thus  exerted  is  allowed  to  have  had  something  reprehensible 
in  it,  something  unwise  or  something  grievous,  since  in  the 
midst  of  our  heat  and  resentment  we,  of  ourselves,  have  pro- 
posed a capital  alteration;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  what 
seemed  so  very  exceptionable,  have  instituted  a mode  that  is 
altogether  new,  one  that  is,  indeed,  wholly  alien  from  all  the 
ancient  methods  and  forms  of  Parliament. 

The  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large  enough  for  my 
purpose.  The  means  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  for  carrying 
his  ideas  into  execution,  I think,  indeed,  are  very  indifferently 
suited  to  the  end;  and  this  I shall  endeavour  to  show  }^ou 
before  I sit  down.  But,  for  the  present,  I take  my  ground  on 
the  admitted  principle.  I mean  to  give  peace.  Peace  implies 
reconciliation,  and,  where  there  has  been  a material  dispute, 
reconciliation  does  in  a manner  always  imply  concession  on 
the  one  part  or  on  the  other.  In  this  state  of  things  I make  no 
difficulty  in  affirming  that  the  proposal  ought  to  originate  from 
us.  Great  and  acknowledged  force  is  not  impaired,  either  in 
effect  or  in  opinion,  by  an  unwillingness  to  exert  itself.  The 
superior  power  may  offer  peace  with  honour  and  with  safety. 
Such  an  offer  from  such  a power  will  be  attributed  to  mag- 
nanimity. But  the  concessions  of  the  weak  are  the  concessions 
of  fear.  When  such  a one  is  disarmed  he  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  superior,  and  he  loses  for  ever  that  time  and  those 
chances  which,  as  they  happen  to  all  men,  are  the  strength 
and  resources  of  all  inferior  power. 

The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  you  must  this  day 
decide  are  these  two:  First,  whether  you  ought  t»  concede; 
and  secondly,  what  your  concession  ought  to  be.  On  the  first 
of  these  questions  we  have  gained  (as  I have  just  taken  the 
liberty  of  observing  to  you)  some  ground.  But  I am  sensible 
that  a good  deal  more  is  still  to  be  done.  Indeed,  Sir,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  both  on  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
great  questions  with  a firm  and  precise  judgment,  I think  it 
may  be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  the  true  nature  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  object  which  we  have  before 
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I us.  Because  after  all  our  struggle,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we 
must  govern  America  according  to  that  nature  and  to  those 
i circumstances,  and  not  according  to  our  own  imaginations, 
I nor  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right — ^by  no  means  accord- 
' ing  to  mere  general  theories  of  government,  the  resort  to 
I which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation,  no  better  than 
arrant  trifling.  I shall  therefore  endeavour,  with  your  leave, 
to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  most  material  of  these  circum- 
stances in  as  full  and  as  clear  a manner  as  I am  able  to  state 
them. 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  is — the  number  of  people  in  the  colonies. 
I I have  taken  for  some  years  a good  deal  of  pains  on  that 
I point.  I can  by  no  calculation  justify  myself  in  placing  the 
I number  below  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our  own  European 
^ blood  and  colour,  besides  at  least  500,000  others,  who  form  no 
i inconsiderable  part  of  the  strength  and  opulence  of  the  whole. 

^ This,  Sir,  is,  I believe,  about  the  true  number.  There  is  no 
; occasion  to  exaggerate  where  plain  truth  is  of  so  much  weight 
j and  importance.  But  whether  I put  the  present  numbers  too 
' high  or  too  low  is  a matter  of  little  moment.  Such  is  the 
i strength  with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
; world  that,  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we  will,  whilst  the 
i dispute  continues,  the  exaggeration  ends.  Whilst  we  are  dis- 
cussing any  given  magnitude,  they  are  grown  to  it.  Whilst 
we  spend  our  time  in  deliberating  on  the  mode  of  governing 
two  millions,  we  shall  find  we  have  millions  more  to  manage. 
Your  children  do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  manhood 
than  they  spread  from  families  to  communities,  and  from 
villages  to  nations. 

I put  this  consideration  of  the  present  and  the  growing 
numbers  in  the  front  of  our  deliberation,  because.  Sir,  this 
consideration  will  make  it  evident  to  a blunter  discernment 
than  yours  that  no  partial,  narrow,  contracted,  pinched, 
occasional  system  will  be  at  all  suitable  to  such  an  object.  It 
will  show  you,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
minima  which  are  out  of  the  eye  and  consideration  of  the 
law;  not  a paltry  excrescence  of  the  state,  not  a mean 
dependent,  who  may  be  neglected  with  little  damage  and 
provoked  with  little  danger.  It  will  prove  that  some  degree 
of  care  and  caution  is  required  in  the  handling  such  an  object ; 
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it  will  show  that  you  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  trifle  with  so 
large  a mass  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  human  race. 
You  could  at  no  time  do  so  without  guilt,  and  be  assured  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it  long  with  impunity. 

But  the  population  of  this  country,  the  great  and  growing 
population,  though  a very  important  consideration,  will  lose 
much  of  its  weight  if  not  combined  with  other  circumstances. 
The  commerce  of  your  colonies  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond 
the  numbers  of  the  people.  This  ground  of  their  commerce 
indeed  has  been  trod  some  days  ago,  and  with  great  ability, 
by  a distinguished  person^  at  your  bar.  This  gentleman, 
after  thirty-five  years — it  is  so  long  since  he  first  appeared 
at  the  same  place  to  plead  for  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
— has  come  again  before  you  to  plead  the  same  cause,  without 
any  other  effect  of  time  than  that  to  the  fire  of  imagination 
and  extent  of  erudition  which  even  then  marked  him  as  one  of 
the  first  literary  characters  of  his  age,  he  has  added  a consum- 
mate knowledge  in  the  commercial  interest  of  his  country, 
formed  by  a long  course  of  enlightened  and  discriminating 
experience. 

Sir,  I should  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after  such  a person 
with  any  detail,  if  a great  part  of  the  members  who  now  fill 
the  House  had  not  the  misfortune  to  be  absent  when  he 
appeared  at  your  bar.  Besides,  Sir,  I propose  to  take  the 
matter  at  periods  of  time  somewhat  different  from  his. 
There  is,  if  I mistake  not,  a point  of  view  from  whence  if  you 
will  look  at  this  subject  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not 
make  an  impression  upon  you. 

I have  in  my  hand  two  accounts : one  a comparative  state 
of  the  export  trade  of  England  to  its  colonies,  as  it  stood  in  the 
year  1704  and  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1772;  the  other  a state 
of  the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its  colonies  alone,  as  it 
stood  in  1772,  compared  with  the  whole  trade  of  England  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  (the  colonies  included)  in  the  year  1704. 
They  are  from  good  vouchers,  the  latter  period  from  the 
accounts  on  your  table,  the  earlier  from  an  original  manu- 
script of  Davenant,  who  first  established  the  inspector- 
general’s  office,  which  has  been  ever  since  his  time  so  abundant 
a source  of  parliamentary  information. 

The  export  trade  to  the  colonies  consists  of  three  great 
* Mr.  Glover. 
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branches.  The  African,  which,  terminating  almost  wholly  in 
the  colonies,  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  their  commerce ; 
the  West  Indian,  and  the  North  American.  All  these  are  so 
interwoven  that  the  attempt  to  separate  them  would  tear  to 
pieces  the  contexture  of  the  whole,  and,  if  not  entirely  destroy, 
would  very  much  depreciate  the  value  of  all  the  parts.  I 
therefore  consider  these  three  denominations  to  be,  what  in 
effect  they  are,  one  trade. 

The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export  side,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  is  in  the  year  1704,  stood 
thus : — 


j Exports  to  North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  . £483,265 

To  Africa  ........  86,665 

£569,930 

In  the  year  1772,  which  I take  as  a middle  year  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  those  lately  laid  on  your  table,  the 
laccount  was  as  follows: — 


To  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  . .,  . £4,791,734 

To  Africa  ........  866,398 

To  which  if  you  add  the  export  trade  from  Scotland, 

which  had  in  1704  no  existence  ....  364,000 


£6,022,132 


From  five  hundred  and  odd  thousand  it  has  grown  to  six 
millions.  It  has  increased  no  less  than  twelve-fold.  This  is 
the  state  of  the  colony  trade  as  compared  with  itself  at  these 
two  periods  within  this  century — and  this  is  matter  for  medi- 
tation. But  this  is  not  all.  Examine  my  second  account.  See 
tiow  the  export  trade  to  the  colonies  alone  in  1772  stood  in 
the  other  point  of  view,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  whole 
trade  of  England  in  1704. 


] : The  whole  export  trade  of  England,  including  that  to 

I the  colonies,  in  1704  ......  £6,509,000 

• I Export  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1772  . . . 6,024,000 


e 


Difference  . . £485,000 


I The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within  less  than 
^500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  this  great  commercial  nation, 
England,  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  with 
;he  whole  world ! If  I had  taken  the  largest  year  of  those  on 
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3'^our  table  it  would  rather  have  exceeded.  But  it  will  be  said, 
is  not  this  American  trade  an  unnatural  protuberance  that 
has  drawn  the  juices  from  the  rest  of  the  body.^  The  reverse. 
It  is  the  very  food  that  has  nourished  every  other  part  into 
its  present  magnitude.  Our  general  trade  has  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  augmented  more  or  less  in  almost  every  part 
to  which  it  ever  extended;  but  with  this  material  difference, 
that  of  the  six  millions  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  century 
constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our  export  commerce,  the 
colony  trade  was  but  one-twelfth  part;  it  is  now  (as  a part 
of  sixteen  millions)  considerably  more  than  a third  of  the 
whole.  This  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  importance  of 
the  colonies  at  these  two  periods ; and  all  reasoning  concern- 
ing our  mode  of  treating  them  must  have  this  proportion  as 
its  basis,  or  it  is  a reasoning  weak,  rotten,  and  sophistical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry  over  this 
great  consideration.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We  stand 
where  we  have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past. 
Clouds,  indeed,  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future.  Let  us, 
however,  before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect 
within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has  happened 
within  sixty-eight  years.  There  are  those  alive  whose  memory 
might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For  instance,  my  Lord 
Bathurst^  might  remember  all  the  stages  of  the  progress. 
He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  comprehend 
such  things.  He  was  then  old  enough  acta  par entum  jam  legere, 
et  qucB  sit  poterit  cognoscere  virtus?  Suppose,  Sir,  that  the 
angel  of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  as  he  is  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him  in  vision 
that  when,  in  the  fourth  generation,  the  third  prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  had  sat  twelve  years  on  the  throne  of 
that  nation  which  (by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and 
healing  councils)  was  to  be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see 
his  son.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  back  the  current 
of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain  and  raise  him  to  a higher 
rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family  with  a new 
one — if  amidst  these  bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestic 

^ Born  1684,  and  a member  of  Parliament  1705. 

* Virgil,  Eel.  iv.  26.  “ To  study  the  doings  of  his  forefathers,  and 

to  learn  what  virtue  is.” 
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honour  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the 
curtain  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  his  country,  and 
(Whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial 
1 grandeur  of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a 
j little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest, 
a small  seminal  principle  rather  than  a formed  body,  and 
j should  tell  him — “ Young  man,  there  is  America,  which  at 
this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories 
of  savage  men  and  uncouth  manners,  yet  shall,  before  you 
!taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce 
which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  England 
(has  been  growing  to  by  a progressive  increase  of  improve- 
ment, brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by  succession  of 
[civilising  conquests  and  civilising  settlements  in  a series  of 
seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her 
by  America  in  the  course  of  a single  life ! ’’  If  this  state  of  his 
, country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all 
the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it?  Fortunate  man,  he  has 
Jived  to  see  it!  Fortunate  indeed  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing 
[that  shall  vary  the  prospect  and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day  I 
Excuse  me.  Sir,  if  turning  from  such  thoughts  I resume  this 
I [comparative  view  once  more.  You  have  seen  it  on  a large 
, scale,  look  at  it  on  a small  one.  I will  point  out  to  your 
1 attention  a particular  instance  of  it  in  the  single  province  of 
, iPennsylvania.  In  the  year  1704,  that  province  called  for 
:i!^ii,459  in  value  of  your  commodities,  native  and  foreign, 
sl  iThis  was  the  whole.  What  did  it  demand  in  1772?  Why 
e I dearly  fifty  times  as  much;  for  in  that  year  the  export  to 
1 Pennsylvania  was  £507,909,  nearly  equal  to  the  export  to 
e all  the  colonies  together  in  the  first  period. 
i[  I I choose.  Sir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and  particular 
d details,  because  generalities,  which  in  all  other  cases  are  apt 
e to  heighten  and  raise  the  subject,  have  here  a tendency  to 
it  ^ink  it.  When  we  speak  of  the  commerce  with  our  colonies 
;r  action  lags  after  truth,  invention  is  unfruitful,  and  imagina- 
(V  tion  cold  and  barren. 

ic  I So  far.  Sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view  of  its 
pommerce,  as  concerned  in  the  exports  from  England.  If  I 
vere  to  detail  the  imports,  I could  show  how  many  enjoy- 
nents  they  procure  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life,  how 
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many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of  national 
industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every  part  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  This  would  be  a curious  subject 
indeed — but  I must  prescribe  bounds  to  myself  in  a matter 
so  vast  and  various. 

I pass  therefore  to  the  colonies  in  another  point  of  view, 
their  agriculture.  This  they  have  prosecuted  with  such  a 
spirit  that,  besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  growing 
multitude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice, 
has  some  years  ago  exceeded  a million  in  value.  Of  their  last 
harvest,  I am  persuaded  they  will  export  much  more.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  some  of  these  colonies  imported 
corn  from  the  mother-country.  For  some  time  past,  the 
Old  World  has  been  fed  from  the  New.  The  scarcity  which 
you  have  felt  would  have  been  a desolating  famine  if  this 
child  of  your  old  age,  with  a true  filial  piety,  with  a Roman 
charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance 
to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the 
sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at 
your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acquisitions  of  value, 
for  they  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy;  and  yet  the  spirit 
by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised 
ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and 
admiration.  And  pray.  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it? 
Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale 
fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  moun- 
tains of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest 
frozen  recesses  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Davis’s  Straits,  whilst 
we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we  hear  that 
they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold,  that 
they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen 
serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national 
ambition,  is  but  a stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of 
their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more 
discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both 
the  poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line 
and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the 
longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of 
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Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No 
climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perse- 
verance of  Holland,  nor  the  activit)^  of  France,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise  ever  carried 
this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people — a people 
who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.  When  I contemplate 
these  things,  when  I know  that  the  colonies  in  general  owe 
little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not 
squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  watchful 
and  suspicious  government,  but  that,  through  a wise  and 
salutary  neglect,  a generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take 
her  own  way  to  perfection;  when  I reflect  upon  these  effects, 
when  I see  how  profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I feel  all  the 
pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of 
human  contrivances  melt  and  die  away  within  me.  My 
rigour  relents.  I pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

I am  sensible.  Sir,  that  all  which  I have  asserted  in  my 
detail,  is  admitted  in  the  gross,  but  that  quite  a different 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  it.  America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a 
noble  object.  It  is  an  object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly 
it  is,  if  fighting  a people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining  them. 
Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to  their  choice  of  means 
by  their  complexions  and  their  habits.  Those  who  under- 
stand the  military  art  will  of  course  have  some  predilection 
for  it.  Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  state  may  have 
more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I confess, 
possibly  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is  much  more 
in  favour  of  prudent  management  than  of  force,  considering 
force  not  as  an  odious,  but  a feeble  instrument  for  preserving 
a people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so  growing,  so  spirited  as 
this  in  a profitable  and  subordinate  connection  with  us. 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  use  of  force  alone 
is  but  temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a moment,  but  it  does 
not  remove  the  necessity  of  subduing  again;  and  a nation  is 
not  governed  which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror  is  not  always 
the  effect  of  force,  and  an  armament  is  not  a victory.  If  you 
do  not  succeed,  you  are  without  resource;  for,  conciliation 
failing,  force  remains,  but,  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of 
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reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and  authority  are  sometimes 
bought  by  kindness,  but  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms 
by  an  impoverished  and  defeated  violence. 

A further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the  object 
by  your  very  endeavours  to  preserve  it.  The  thing  you  fought 
for  is  not  the  thing  which  you  recover,  but  depreciated,  sunk, 
wasted,  and  consumed  in  the  contest.  Nothing  less  will  con- 
tent me  than  whole  America.  I do  not  choose  to  consume  its 
strength  along  with  our  own,  because  in  all  parts  it  is  the 
British  strength  that  I consume.  I do  not  choose  to  be  caught 
by  a foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  this  exhausting  conflict; 
and  still  less  in  the  midst  of  it.  I may  escape,  but  I can  make 
no  assurance  against  such  an  event.  Let  me  add,  that  I do 
not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit,  because  it 
is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in  favour  of  force  as 
an  instrument  in  the  rule  of  our  colonies.  Their  growth  and 
their  utility  has  been  owing  to  methods  altogether  different. 
Our  ancient  indulgence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a 
fault.  It  may  be  so.  But  we  know,  if  feeling  is  evidence,  that 
our  fault  was  more  tolerable  than  our  attempt  to  mend  it, 
and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  than  our  penitence. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining  that  high 
opinion  of  untried  force  by  which  many  gentlemen,  for  whose 
sentiments  in  other  particulars  I have  great  respect,  seem  to 
be  so  greatly  captivated.  But  there  is  still  behind  a third 
consideration  concerning  this  object,  which  serves  to  deter- 
mine my  opinion  on  the  sort  of  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  the  management  of  America,  even  more  than 
its  population  and  its  commerce  — I mean  its  temper  and 
character. 

In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a love  of  freedom  is 
the  predominating  feature  which  marks  and  distinguishes 
the  whole;  and  as  an  ardent  is  always  a jealous  affection, 
your  colonies  become  suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable 
whenever  they  see  the  least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by 
force  or  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane  what  they  think  the 
only  advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty 
is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies  probably  than  in  any  other 
people  of  the  earth ; and  this  from  a great  variety  of  powerful 
causes,  which,  to  understand  the  true  temper  of  their  minds 
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and  the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely. 

First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  English- 
men.^ England,  Sir,  is  a nation  which  still  I hope  respects, 
and  formerly  adored,  her  freedom.  The  colonists  emigrated 
from  you  when  this  part  of  your  character  was  more  pre- 
dominant, and  they  took  this  bias  and  direction  the  moment 
they  parted  from  your  hands.  They  are  therefore  not  only 
devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English  ideas 
and  on  English  principles.  Abstract  liberty,  like  other  mere 
abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found.  Liberty  inheres  in  some 
sensible  object;  and  every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some 
favourite  point,  which  by  way  of  eminence  becomes  the 
criterion  of  their  happiness.  It  happened  you  know,  Sir,  that 
the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country  were  from  the 
earliest  time  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing.  Most  of  the 
contests  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  turned  primarily 
on  the  right  of  election  of  magistrates,  or  on  the  balance 
among  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of  money 
was  not  with  them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it  was 
otherwise.  On  this  point  of  taxes  the  ablest  pens  and  most 
eloquent  tongues  have  been  exercised;  the  greatest  spirits 
have  acted  and  suffered.  In  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfac- 
tion concerning  the  importance  of  this  point,  it  was  not  only 
necessary  for  those  who  in  argument  defended  the  excellence 
of  the  English  constitution  to  insist  on  this  privilege  of  grant- 
ing money  as  a dry  point  of  fact,  and  to  prove  that  the  right 
had  been  acknowledged  in  ancient  parchments  and  blind 
usages  to  reside  in  a certain  body  called  a House  of  Commons. 
They  went  much  further ; they  attempted  to  prove,  and  they 
succeeded,  that  in  theory  it  ought  to  be  so,  from  the  particular 
nature  of  a House  of  Commons,  as  an  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  whether  the  old  records  had  delivered  this 
oracle  or  not.  They  took  infinite  pains  to  inculcate,  as  a 

1 The  colonies,  of  course,  were  the  direct  outcome  of  political  and 
religious  struggles  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Massachusetts  was 
founded  by  refugee  Puritans,  1629.  A body  of  Independents  had 
already  landed  at  New  Plymouth  from  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  Rhode 
Island  was  founded  in  1630  by  William  Rogers  on  the  principle  of 
complete  religious  liberty,  and  the  same  idea  underlay  the  foundation 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1681.  Virginia,  however,  the  earliest  of  the  colonies 
(r586-i6io),  was  always  episcopalian  and  royalist,  and  furnished 
asylum  for  many  cavaliers  after  the  fall  of  Charles  I. 
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fundamental  principle,  that  in  all  monarchies  the  people 
must  in  effect  themselves,  mediately  or  immediately,  possess 
the  power  of  granting  their  own  money,  or  no  shadow  of 
liberty  could  subsist.  The  colonies  draw  from  you,  as  with 
their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and  principles.  Their  love  of 
liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this  specific  point 
of  taxing.  Liberty  might  be  safe  or  might  be  endangered  in 
twenty  other  particulars,  without  their  being  much  pleased  or 
alarmed.  Here  they  felt  its  pulse,  and  as  they  found  that  beat 
they  thought  themselves  sick  or  sound.  I do  not  say  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong  in  applying  your  general  arguments 
to  their  own  case.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  make  a monopoly 
of  theorems  and  corollaries.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus 
apply  those  general  arguments ; and  your  mode  of  governing 
them,  whether  through  lenity  or  indolence,  through  wisdom 
or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in  the  imagination  that  they,  as 
well  as  you,  had  an  interest  in  these  common  principles. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleasing  error  by  the 
form  of  their  provincial  legislative  assemblies.  Their  govern- 
ments are  popular  in  a high  degree,  some  are  merely  popular, 
in  all  the  popular  representative  is  the  most  weighty,  and  this 
share  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary  government  never  fails 
to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sentiments  and  with  a strong 
aversion  from  whatever  tends  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief 
importance. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  this  necessary  operation  of  the 
form  of  government,  religion  would  have  given  it  a complete 
effect.  Religion,  always  a principle  of  energy,  in  this  new 
people  is  no  way  worn  out  or  impaired,  and  their  mode  of 
professing  it  is  also  one  main  cause  of  this  free  spirit.  The 
people  are  Protestants,  and  of  that  kind  which  is  the  most 
adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind  and  opinion.  This 
is  a persuasion  not  only  favourable  to  liberty,  but  built  upon 
it.  I do  not  think.  Sir,  that  the  reason  of  this  averseness  in  the 
dissenting  churches,  from  all  that  looks  like  absolute  govern- 
ment, is  so  much  to  be  sought  in  their  religious  tenets  as  in 
their  history.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of  the  governments  where 
it  prevails,  that  it  has  generally  gone  hand  in  hand  with  them, 
and  received  great  favour  and  every  kind  of  support  from 
authority.  The  Church  of  England,  too,  was  formed  from  her 
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cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of  regular  government.  But  the 
dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  worlds  and  could  justify  that 
opposition  only  on  a strong  claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their 
very  existence  depended  on  the  powerful  and  unremitted 
assertion  of  that  claim.  All  Protestantism,  even  the  most 
cold  and  passive,  is  a sort  of  dissent.  But  the  religion  most 
prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies  is  a refinement  on  the 
principle  of  resistance ; it  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.  This  religion,  under 
a variety  of  denominations  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  the 
communion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most 
of  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Church  of  England, 
notwithstanding  its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
sort  of  private  sect,  not  composing  most  probably  the  tenth 
of  the  people.  The  colonists  left  England  when  this  spirit  was 
high,  and  in  the  emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all;  and  even 
that  stream  of  foreigners,  which  has  been  constantly  flowing 
into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  composed 
of  dissenters  from  the  establishments  of  their  several  coun- 
tries, and  have  brought  with  them  a temper  and  character 
far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mixed. 

Sir,  I can  perceive  by  their  manner  that  some  gentlemen 
object  to  the  latitude  of  this  description;  because  in  the 
southern  colonies  the  Church  of  England  forms  a large 
body  and  has  a regular  establishment.  It  is  certainly  true. 
There  is,  however,  a circumstance  attending  these  colonies 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference, 
and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty 
than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  they  have  a vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where 
this  is  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free 
are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Free- 
dom is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a kind  of  rank 
and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there  that  freedom,  as  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  a common  blessing  and  as  broad  and  general 
as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great 
misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks 
amongst  them  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal. 
I do  not  mean,  Sir,  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of  this 
sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it; 
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but  I cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so;  and 
these  people  of  the  southern  colonies  are  much  more  strongly, 
and  with  a higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to 
liberty  than  those  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient 
commonwealths,  such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors,  such  in  our 
days  were  the  Poles,  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves  who 
are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a people,  the  haughtiness 
of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it, 
and  renders  it  invincible. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our  colonies, 
which  contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the  growth  and 
effect  of  this  untractable  spirit.  I mean  their  education.  In 
no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a study. 
The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful,  and  in  most 
provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  de- 
puties sent  to  the  congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, 
and  most  do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in 
that  science.  I have  been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller  that 
in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion, 
were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the 
plantations.  The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of 
printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I hear  that  they  have  sold 
nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  in  America  as 
in  England.  General  Gage  marks  out  this  disposition  very 
particularly  in  a letter  on  your  table.  He  states  that  all  the 
people  in  his  government  are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law, 
and  that  in  Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful 
chicane,  wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital 
penal  constitutions.  The  smartness  of  debate  will  say,  that 
this  knowledge  ought  to  teach  them  more  clearly  the  rights 
of  legislature,  their  obligations  to  obedience,  and  the  penalties 
of  rebellion.  All  this  is  mighty  well.  But  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  ^ on  the  floor,  who  condescends  to  mark  what 
I say  for  animadversion,  will  disdain  that  ground.  He  has 
heard,  as  well  as  I,  that  when  great  honours  and  great  emolu- 
ments do  not  win  over  this  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  it  is  a formidable  adversary  to  government.  If  the  spirit 
be  not  tamed  and  broken  by  these  happy  methods,  it  is 
stubborn  and  litigious.  Abeunt  studia  in  mores?'  This  study 

^ The  Attorney-General. 

^ Ovid,  Heroid,  Ep.  xv.  83.  “ Pursuits  influence  character.” 
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renders  men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack, 
ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  countries,  the 
people,  more  simple  and  of  a less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an 
ill  principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  grievance ; here 
they  anticipate  the  evil  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the 
grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur  mis- 
government  at  a distance,  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny 
in  every  tainted  breeze. 

The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is 
hardly  less  powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  moral, 
but  laid  deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of  things.  Three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  No  con- 
trivance can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weakening 
government.  Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  between  the  order 
and  the  execution,  and  the  want  of  a speedy  explanation  of 
a single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a whole  system.  You  have, 
indeed,  winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts 
in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  sea.  But  there  a 
power  steps  in  that  limits  the  arrogance  of  raging  passions  and 
furious  elements,  and  says,  “ So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.”  Who  are  you,  that  should  fret  and  rage  and  bite 
the  chains  of  nature?  Nothing  worse  happens  to  you  than 
does  to  all  nations  who  have  extensive  empire ; and  it  happens 
in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire  can  be  thrown.  In  large 
bodies,  the  circulation  of  power  must  be  less  vigorous  at  the 
extremities.  Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  Curdistan,  as  he  governs  Thrace; 
nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers  which 
he  has  at  Brusa  and  Smyrna.  Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to 
truck  and  huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he 
can.  He  governs  with  a loose  rein  that  we  may  govern  at  all ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  authority  in  his 
centre  is  derived  from  a prudent  relaxation  in  all  his  borders. 
Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  obeyed  as  you 
are  in  yours.  She  complies  too,  she  submits,  she  watches 
times.  This  is  the  immutable  condition,  the  eternal  law,  of 
extensive  and  detached  empire. 

Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources:  of  descent,  of 
form  of  government,  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of 
manners  in  the  southern,  of  education,  of  the  remoteness  of 
situation  from  the  first  mover  of  government — from  all  these 
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causes  a fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up.  It  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  people  in  your  colonies,  and  increased 
with  the  increase  of  their  wealth;  a spirit  that  unhappily 
meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England  which,  however 
lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to  any  ideas  of  liberty,  much  less 
with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame  that  is  ready  to  consume  us. 

I do  not  mean  to  commend  either  the  spirit  in  this  excess 
or  the  moral  causes  which  produce  it.  Perhaps  a more  smooth 
and  accommodating  spirit  of  freedom  in  them  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  us.  Perhaps  ideas  of  liberty  might  be  desired 
more  reconcilable  with  an  arbitrary  and  boundless  authority. 
Perhaps  we  might  wish  the  colonists  to  be  persuaded  that 
their  liberty  is  more  secure  when  held  in  trust  for  them  by  us 
(as  their  guardians  during  a perpetual  minority)  than  with 
any  part  of  it  in  their  own  hands.  The  question  is,  not  w'hether 
their  spirit  deserves  praise  or  blame,  but — what,  in  the  name 
of  God,  shall  we  do  with  it?  You  have  before  you  the  object, 
such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  glories,  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
its  head.  You  see  the  magnitude,  the  importance,  the  temper, 
the  habits,  the  disorders.  By  all  these  considerations  we  are 
strongly  urged  to  determine  something  concerning  it.  We  are 
called  upon  to  fix  some  rule  and  line  for  our  future  conduct 
which  may  give  a little  stability  to  our  politics  and  prevent 
the  return  of  such  unhappy  deliberations  as  the  present. 
Every  such  return  will  bring  the  matter  before  us  in  a still 
more  untractable  form.  For,  what  astonishing  and  incredible 
things  have  we  not  seen  already ! What  monsters  have  not 
been  generated  from  this  unnatural  contention ! Whilst 
every  principle  of  authority  and  resistance  has  been  pushed, 
upon  both  sides,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  there  is  nothing  so  solid 
and  certain,  either  in  reasoning  or  in  practice,  that  has  not 
been  shaken.  Until  very  lately,  all  authority  in  America 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  emanation  from  yours Even 

1 As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  difficulty  of  England  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  the  colonists  to  act  together.  See  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  Indian  War  of  1763.  During  the  same  war  a 
scheme  of  Franklin’s  for  union  fell  through,  because  the  colonists 
thought  it  endangered  their  independence.  The  contest  with  Eng- 
land did  what  the  contest  with  France  had  failed  to  do.  In  1767 
Massachusetts  issued  a circular  to  all  the  colonial  assemblies  lurging 
them  to  combine  in  resisting  the  measures  of  Lord  Townshend.  During 
1772  and  1773  committees  of  correspondence  were  appointed  in  most 
of  the  assemblies  and  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  common  action. 
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the  popular  part  of  the  colony  constitution  derived  all  its 
activity,  and  its  first  vital  movement,  from  the  pleasure  of 
I the  crown.  We  thought.  Sir,  that  the  utmost  which  the  dis- 
I contented  colonists  could  do  was  to  disturb  authority;  we 
I never  dreamt  they  could  of  themselves  supply  it,  knowing 
in  general  what  an  operose  business  it  is  to  establish  a 
j government  absolutely  new.  But  having,  for  our  purposes 
I in  this  contention,  resolved  that  none  but  an  obedient 
I assembly  should  sit,  the  humours  of  the  people  there,  finding 
all  passage  through  the  legal  channel  stopped,  with  great 
violence  broke  out  another  way.  Some  provinces  have  tried 
; their  experiment,  as  we  have  tried  ours — ^and  theirs  has 
1 succeeded.  They  have  formed  a government,  sufficient  for  its 
, purposes,  without  the  bustle  of  a revolution  or  the  trouble- 
some formality  of  an  election.  Evident  necessity  and  tacit 
consent  have  done  the  business  in  an  instant.  So  well  they 
have  done  it,  that  Lord  Dunmore  (the  account  is  among  the 
I fragments  on  your  table)  tells  you  that  the  new  institution 
is  infinitely  better  obeyed  than  the  ancient  government  ever 
' was  in  its  most  fortunate  periods.  Obedience  is  what  makes 
I government  and  not  the  names  by  which  it  is  called;  not 
the  name  of  governor,  as  formerly,  or  committee,  as  at  present, 
i This  new  government  has  originated  directly  from  the  people, 
and  was  not  transmitted  through  any  of  the  ordinary  artificial 
media  of  a positive  constitution.  It  was  not  a manufacture 
I ready  formed  and  transmitted  to  them  in  that  condition  from 
: England.  The  evil  arising  from  hence  is  this:  that  the 
colonists,  having  once  found  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  order  in  the  midst  of  a struggle  for  liberty,  such 
struggles  will  not  henceforward  seem  so  terrible  to  the  settled 
and  sober  part  of  mankind  as  they  had  appeared  before  the 
I trial. 

Pursuing  the  same  plan  of  punishing  by  the  denial  of  the 
^ exercise  of  government  to  still  greater  lengths,  we  wholly 
abrogated  the  ancient  government  of  Massachusetts.  We 
. were  confident  that  the  first  feeing,  if  not  the  very  prospect 
of  anarchy,  would  instantly  enforce  a complete  submission. 
The  experiment  was  tried.  A new,  strange,  unexpected  face 

The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  first  continental  congress  which  met 
at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  all  the  colonies  being  represented  except 
Georgia. 
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of  things  appeared.  Anarchy  is  found  tolerable.  A vast 
province  has  now  subsisted^  and  subsisted  in  a considerable 
degree  of  health  and  vigour,  for  near  a twelvemonth,  without 
governor,  without  public  council,  without  judges,  without 
executive  magistrates.  How  long  it  will  continue  in  this  state, 
or  what  may  arise  out  of  this  unheard-of  situation,  how  can 
the  wisest  of  us  conjecture?  Our  late  experience  has  taught 
us  that  many  of  those  fundamental  principles,  formerly 
believed  infallible,  are  either  not  of  the  importance  they  were 
imagined  to  be,  or  that  we  have  not  at  all  adverted  to  some 
other  far  more  important  and  far  more  powerful  principles 
which  entirely  overrule  those  we  had  considered  as  omni- 
potent. I am  much  against  any  further  experiments,  which 
tend  to  put  to  the  proof  any  more  of  these  allowed  opinions, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  public  tranquillity.  In  effect, 
we  suffer  as  much  at  home  by  this  loosening  of  all  ties,  and 
this  concussion  of  all  established  opinions,  as  we  do  abroad. 
For,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Americans  have  no  right  to 
their  liberties,  we  are  every  day  endeavouring  to  subvert  the 
maxims  which  preserve  the  whole  spirit  of  our  own.  To  prove 
that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are  obliged  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  freedom  itself ; and  we  never  seem  to 
gain  a paltry  advantage  over  them  in  debate  without  attack- 
ing some  of  those  principles,  or  deriding  some  of  those 
feelings  for  which  our  ancestors  have  shed  their  blood. 

But,  Sir,  in  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  pernicious  experiments 
I do  not  mean  to  preclude  the  fullest  inquiry.  Far  from  it. 
Far  from  deciding  on  a sudden  or  partial  view,  I would 
patiently  go  round  and  round  the  subject  and  survey  it 
minutely  in  every  possible  aspect.  Sir,  if  I were  capable  of 
engaging  you  to  an  equal  attention,  I would  state  that,  as  far 
as  I am  capable  of  discerning,  there  are  but  three  ways  of 
proceeding  relative  to  this  stubborn  spirit  which  prevails  in 
your  colonies  and  disturbs  your  government.  These  are: 
to  change  that  spirit,  as  inconvenient,  by  removing  the  causes; 
to  prosecute  it  as  criminal;  or,  to  comply  with  it  as  necessary. 
I would  not  be  guilty  of  an  imperfect  enumeration;  I can 
think  of  but  these  three.  Another  has  indeed  been  started, 
that  of  giving  up  the  colonies;  but  it  met  so  slight  a reception 
that  I do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  dwell  a great  while  upon 
it.  It  is  nothing  but  a little  sally  of  anger,  like  the  froward- 
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ness  of  peevish  children^  who,  when  they  cannot  get  all  they 
i would  have,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing. 

I The  first  of  these  plans,  to  change  the  spirit  as  inconvenient, 
by  removing  the  causes,  I think  is  the  most  like  a systematic 
proceeding.  It  is  radical  in  its  principle;  but  it  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  some  of  them  little  short,  as  I conceive, 
I of  impossibilities.  This  will  appear  by  examining  into  the 
plans  which  have  been  proposed. 

As  the  growing  population  in  the  colonies  is  evidently  one 
! cause  of  their  resistance,  it  was  last  session  mentioned  in  both 
! Houses,  by  men  of  weight,  and  received  not  without  applause, 
ithat  in  order  to  check  this  evil  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
crown  to  make  no  further  grants  of  land.  But  to  this  scheme 
ithere  are  two  objections.  The  first,  that  there  is  already  so 
imuch  unsettled  land  in  private  hands  as  to  afford  room  for 
;an  immense  future  population,  although  the  crown  not  only 
withheld  its  grants,  but  annihilated  its  soil.  If  this  be  the 
lease,  then  the  only  effect  of  this  avarice  of  desolation,  this 
(hoarding  of  a royal  wilderness,  would  be  to  raise  the  value  of 
I the  possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  great  private  monopolists, 
without  any  adequate  check  to  the  growing  and  alarming 
mischief  of  population. 

But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence? The  people  would  occupy  without  grants.  They 
Shave  already  so  occupied  in  many  places.  You  cannot 
j station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  you  drive 
the  people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their  annual 
tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  another. 

I Many  of  the  people  in  the  back  settlements  are  already  little 
jattached  to  particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped 
the  Appalachian  ^ mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
Before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level  meadow 
! — a square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this  they  would 
i wander  without  a possibility  of  restraint;  they  would  change 
[their  manners  with  the  habits  of  their  life,  would  soon  forget 
a government  by  which  they  were  disowned,  would  become 
'hordes  of  English  Tartars,  and,  pouring  down  upon  your 
[unfortified  frontiers  a fierce  and  irresistible  cavalry,  become 
[masters  of  your  governors  and  your  counsellors,  your  collec- 
tors and  comptrollers,  and  of  all  the  slaves  that  adhered  to 
1 Alleghany. 
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them.  Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time  must  be,  the  effect 
of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a crime,  and  to  suppress  as  an  evil, 
the  command  and  blessing  of  Providence,  “ Increase  and 
multiply.”  Such  would  be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour 
to  keep  as  a lair  of  wild  beasts  that  earth  which  God,  by  an 
express  charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far  differ- 
ent and  surely  much  wiser  has  been  our  policy  hitherto. 
Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people,  by  every  kind  of 
bounty,  to  fixed  establishments.  We  have  invited  the 
husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for  his  title.  We  have 
taught  him  piously  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  wax 
and  parchment.  We  have  thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it 
was  peopled,  into  districts,  that  the  ruling  power  should 
never  be  wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could, 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  Sir,  as  I do,  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for  the 
reasons  I have  just  given,  I think  this  new  project  of  hedging- 
in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor  practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine  enterprises,  would  be 
a more  easy  task.  I freely  confess  it.  We  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  a system  of  this  kind — a disposition  even  to 
continue  the  restraint  after  the  offence;  looking  on  ourselves 
as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we 
must  gain  all  that  they  shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may 
certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  things  is 
often  more  than  sufficient  for  this.  I do  not  look  on  the 
direct  and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies  to  resist  our 
violence  as  very  formidable.  In  this,  however,  I may  be 
mistaken.  But  when  I consider  that  we  have  colonies  for  no 
purpose  but  to  be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  under- 
standing a little  preposterous  to  make  them  unserviceable 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  the  old  and,  as  I thought,  exploded  problem  of  tyranny, 
which  proposes  to  beggar  its  subjects  into  submission.  But 
remember,  when  you  have  completed  your  system  of  im- 
poverishment, that  nature  still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary 
course;  that  discontent  will  increase  with  misery;  and  that 
there  are  critical  moments  in  the  fortune  of  all  states,  when 
they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  prosperity  may 
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be  strong  enough  to  complete  your  ruin.  Spoliatis  arma 
super  sunt. 

The  temper  and  character  which  prevail  in  our  colonies 
jlare,  I am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  human  art.  We  cannot, 
jj'l  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade 
■jithem  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a nation  in  whose  veins 
I the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in  which  they 
!|  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale  would  detect  the  imposition 
; — your  speech  would  betray  you.  An  Englishman  is  the 
i'unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into 
! .slavery. 

I I think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to  change  their 
'republican  religion  as  their  free  descent,  or  to  substitute  the 
' IRoman  Catholic  as  a penalty,  or  the  Church  of  England  as  an 
improvement.  The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooning  is 
going  out  of  fashion  in  the  Old  World,  and  I should  not  con- 
fide much  to  their  efficacy  in  the  New.  The  education  of  the 
Americans  is  also  on  the  same  unalterable  bottom  with  their 
religion.  You  cannot  persuade  them  to  burn  their  books  of 
[curious  science,  to  banish  their  lawyers  from  their  courts  of 
laws,  or  to  quench  the  lights  of  their  assemblies  by  refusing  to 
phoose  those  persons  who  are  best  read  in  their  privileges. 

I It  would  be  no  less  impracticable  to  think  of  wholly  annihilat- 
|ing  the  popular  assemblies  in  which  these  lawyers  sit.  The 
army,  by  which  we  must  govern  in  their  place,  would  be  far 
I more  chargeable  to  us,  not  quite  so  effectual,  and,  perhaps, 
[in  the  end  full  as  difficult  to  be  kept  in  obedience, 
j With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratic  spirit  of  Virginia  and 
the  southern  colonies,  it  has  been  proposed,  I know,  to  reduce 
it  by  declaring  a general  enfranchisement  of  their  slaves. 
This  project  has  had  its  advocates  and  panegyrists;  yet  I 
Inever  could  argue  myself  into  any  opinion  of  it.  Slaves  are 
j often  much  attached  to  their  masters.  A general  wild  offer 
of  liberty  would  not  always  be  accepted.  History  furnishes 
few  instances  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard  to  persuade  slaves 
ito  be  free  as  it  is  to  compel  freemen  to  be  slaves ; and  in  this 
auspicious  scheme  we  should  have  both  these  pleasing  tasks 
pn  our  hands  at  once.  But  when  we  talk  of  enfranchisement, 
do  we  not  perceive  that  the  American  master  may  enfranchise 
too,  and  arm  servile  hands  in  defence  of  freedom  ? A measure 
to  which  other  people  have  had  recourse  more  than  once,  and 
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not  without  success^  in  a desperate  situation  of  their 
affairs. 

Slaves  as  these  unfortunate  black  people  are,  and  dull  as 
all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a little  suspect  the 
offer  of  freedom  from  that  very  nation  which  has  sold  them 
to  their  present  masters? — from  that  nation,  one  of  whose 
causes  of  quarrel  with  those  masters  is  their  refusal  to  deal 
any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ? An  offer  of  freedom  from 
England  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an 
African  vessel,  which  is  refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of 
Virginia  or  Carolina,  with  a cargo  of  three  Angola  negroes. 
It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain  attempting  at 
the  same  instant  to  publish  his  proclamation  of  liberty,  and 
to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difficulties  got  over. 
The  ocean  remains.  You  cannot  pump  this  dry;  and  as  long 
as  it  continues  in  its  present  bed,  so  long  all  the  causes  which 
weaken  authority  by  distance  will  continue.  “ Ye  gods, 
annihilate  but  space  and  time  and  make  two  lovers  happy ! ” ^ 
was  a pious  and  passionate  prayer;  but  just  as  reason- 
able as  many  of  the  serious  wishes  of  very  grave  and  solemn 
politicians. 

If  then.  Sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to  think  of  any 
alternative  course  for  changing  the  moral  causes  (and 
not  quite  easy  to  remove  the  natural)  which  produce  preju- 
dices irreconcilable  to  the  late  exercise  of  our  authority,  but 
that  the  spirit  infallibly  will  continue,  and,  continuing,  will 
produce  such  effects  as  now  embarrass  us,  the  second  mode 
under  consideration  is,  to  prosecute  that  spirit  in  its  overt 
acts  as  criminal. 

At  this  proposition  I must  pause  a moment.  The  thing 
seems  a great  deal  too  big  for  my  ideas  of  jurisprudence.  It 
should  seem  to  my  way  of  conceiving  such  matters  that  there 
is  a very  wide  difference  in  reason  and  policy  between  the 
mode  of  proceeding  on  their  regular  conduct  of  scattered 
individuals,  or  even  of  bands  of  men,  who  disturb  order  within 
the  state  and  the  civil  dissensions  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  on  great  questions,  agitate  the  several  communities 
which  compose  a great  empire.  It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow 
and  pedantic  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  justice 
^ From  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 
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to  this  great  public  contest.  I do  not  know  the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a w^hole  people.  I cannot 
insult  and  ridicule  the  feelings  of  millions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  insulted  one  excellent  indi- 
vidual (Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  at  the  bar.  I hope  I am  not  ripe 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  gravest  public  bodies^  entrusted  with 
magistracies  of  great  authority  and  dignity  and  charged  with 
the  safety  of  their  fellow-citizens^  upon  the  very  same  title 
that  I am.  I really  think  that  for  wise  men  this  is  not  judicious ; 
for  sober  men,  not  decent;  for  minds  tinctured  with  humanity, 
not  mild  and  merciful. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an  empire  as 
distinguished  from  a single  state  or  kingdom.  But  my  idea  of 
it  is  this : that  an  empire  is  the  aggregate  of  many  states  under 
one  common  head,  whether  this  head  be  a monarch  or  a pre- 
siding republic.  It  does,  in  such  constitutions,  frequently 
happen  (and  nothing  but  the  dismal,  cold,  dead  uniformity  of 
servitude  can  prevent  its  happening)  that  the  subordinate 
parts  have  many  local  privileges  and  immunities.  Between 
these  privileges  and  the  supreme  common  authority  the  line 
may  be  extremely  nice.  Of  course  disputes,  often,  too,  ver\’ 
bitter  disputes,  and  much  ill  blood,  vill  arise.  But  though 
every  privilege  is  an  exemption  (in  the  case)  from  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  supreme  authority,  it  is  no  denial  of  it.  The 
claim  of  a privilege  seems  rather,  ex  vi  termini,  to  imply  a 
superior  power.  For  to  talk  of  the  privileges  of  a state,  or  of  a 
person,  who  has  no  superior,  is  hardly  any  better  than 
speaking  nonsense.  Now,  in  such  unfortunate  quarrels  among 
the  component  parts  of  a great  political  union  of  communities, 
I can  scarcely  conceive  an}i:hing  more  completely  imprudent 
than  for  the  head  of  the  empire  to  insist  that,  if  any  privilege 
is  pleaded  against  his  will  or  his  acts,  his  whole  authority  is 
denied — instantly  to  proclaim  rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and 
to  put  the  offending  province  under  the  ban.  Will  not  this. 
Sir,  very  soon  teach  the  provinces  to  make  no  distinctions  on 
their  part?  Will  it  not  teach  them  that  the  government, 
against  which  a claim  of  liberty  is  tantamount  to  high  treason, 
is  a government  to  which  submission  is  equivalent  to  slavery? 
It  may  not  always  be  quite  convenient  to  impress  dependent 
communities  with  such  an  idea. 

We  are,  indeed,  in  all  disputes  with  the  colonies,  by  the 
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necessity  of  things^  the  judge.  It  is  true,  Sir.  But  I confess 
that  the  character  of  judge  in  my  own  cause  is  a thing  that 
frightens  me.  Instead  of  filling  me  with  pride,  I am  exceed- 
ingly humbled  by  it.  I cannot  proceed  with  a stern,  assured, 
judicial  confidence,  until  I find  myself  in  something  more  like 
a judicial  character.  I must  have  these  hesitations  as  long  as 
I am  compelled  to  recollect  that,  in  my  little  reading  upon 
such  contests  as  these,  the  sense  of  mankind  has,  at  least,  as 
often  decided  against  the  superior  as  the  subordinate  power. 
Sir,  let  me  add  too,  that  the  opinion  of  my  having  some 
abstract  right  in  my  favour  would  not  put  me  much  at  my 
ease  in  passing  sentence,  unless  I could  be  sure  that  there 
were  no  rights  which,  in  their  exercise  under  certain  circum- 
stances, were  not  the  most  odious  of  all  wrongs  and  the  most 
vexatious  of  all  injustice.  Sir,  these  considerations  have  great 
weight  with  me,  when  I find  things  so  circumstanced  that  I 
see  the  same  party  at  once  a civil  litigant  against  me  in  point 
of  right  and  a culprit  before  me;  while  I sit  as  a criminal  judge 
on  acts  of  his  whose  moral  quality  is  to  be  decided  upon  the 
merits  of  that  very  litigation.  Men  are  every  now  and  then 
put,  by  the  complexity  of  human  affairs,  into  strange  situa- 
tions; but  justice  is  the  same,  let  the  judge  be  in  what 
situation  he  will. 

There  is.  Sir,  also  a circumstance  which  convinces  me  that 
this  mode  of  criminal  proceeding  is  not  (at  least  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  contest)  altogether  expedient;  which  is  nothing- 
less  than  the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who  have  seemed 
to  adopt  that  mode  by  lately  declaring  a rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  as  they  had  formerly  addressed  to  have  traitors 
brought  hither,  under  an  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  trial. 
For  though  rebellion  is  declared,  it  is  not  proceeded  against 
as  such,  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  towards  the  appre- 
hension or  conviction  of  any  individual  offender,  either  on  our 
late  or  our  former  address;  but  modes  of  public  coercion 
have  been  adopted,  and  such  as  have  much  more  resemblance 
to  a sort  of  qualified  hostility  towards  an  independent  power 
than  the  punishment  of  rebellious  subjects.  All  this  seems 
rather  inconsistent,  but  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  apply 
the  juridical  ideas  to  our  present  case. 

In  this  situation,  let  us  seriously  and  coolly  ponder.  What 
is  it  we  have  got  by  all  our  menaces,  which  have  been  many 
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1 and  ferocious?  What  advantage  have  we  derived  from  the 
penal  laws  we  have  passed,  and  which  for  the  time  have  been 
I severe  and  numerous  ? What  advances  have  we  made  towards 
I our  object  by  the  sending  of  a force  which,  by  land  and  sea, 
' is  no  contemptible  strength?  Has  the  disorder  abated? 
i Nothing  less.  When  I see  things  in  this  situation,  after  such 
confident  hopes,  bold  promises,  and  active  exertions,  I cannot, 
for  my  life,  avoid  a suspicion  that  the  plan  itself  is  not  correctly 
I right. 

' If  then  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  this  spirit  of  American 
liberty  be,  for  the  greater  part,  or  rather  entirely,  impracti- 
I cable ; if  the  ideas  of  criminal  process  be  inapplicable,  or, 
' if  applicable,  are  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient — ^what 
: way  yet  remains?  No  way  is  open,  but  the  third  and  last — 
to  comply  with  the  American  spirit  as  necessary,  or,  if  you 
please,  to  submit  to  it  as  a necessary  evil. 

; If  we  adopt  this  mode,  if  we  mean  to  conciliate  and  concede, 

I let  us  see  of  what  nature  the  concession  ought  to  be : to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  our  concession,  we  must  look  at  their 
! complaint.  The  colonies  complain  that  they  have  not  the 
I characteristic  mark  and  seal  of  British  freedom.  They  com- 
plain that  they  are  taxed  in  a Parliament  in  which  they  are 
; not  represented.  If  you  mean  to  satisfy  them  at  all,  you  must 
; satisfy  them  with  regard  to  this  complaint.  If  you  mean  to 
please  any  people,  you  must  given  them  the  boon  which  they 
i ask ; not  what  you  may  think  better  for  them,  but  of  a kind 
' totally  different.  Such  an  act  may  be  a wise  regulation,  but 
it  is  no  concession : whereas  our  present  theme  is  the  mode 
' of  giving  satisfaction. 

' Sir,  I think  you  must  perceive  that  I am  resolved  this  day 
to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  right 
i of  taxation.  Some  gentlemen  startle — but  it  is  true ; I put 
it  totally  out  of  the  question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my 
consideration.  I do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you.  Sir,  that 
gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond  of  displaying  it  on 
'this  profound  subject.  But  my  consideration  is  narrow, 
confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.  I 
! do  not  examine  whether  the  giving  away  a man’s  money  be 
a power  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  general  trust  of 
government ; and  how  far  all  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  polity, 
are  entitled  to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  charter  of 
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nature.  Or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a right  of  taxation  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  general  principle  of  legislation 
and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  supreme  power.  These 
are  deep  questions,  where  great  names  militate  against  each 
other,  where  reason  is  perplexed,  and  an  appeal  to  authorities 
only  thickens  the  confusion.  For  high  and  reverend  authori- 
ties lift  up  their  heads  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  sure 
footing  in  the  middle.  This  point  is  the  great  Serbonian  hog 
betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old,  where  armies  whole 
have  sunk}  I do  not  intend  to  be  overwhelmed  in  that  bog, 
though  in  such  respectable  company.  The  question  with  me 
is,  not  whether  you  have  a right  to  render  your  people 
miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them 
happy.  It  is  not  what  a lawyer  tells  me  I may  do,  but  what 
humanity,  reason,  and  justice  tell  me  I ought  to  do.  Is  a 
politic  act  the  worse  for  being  a generous  one?  Is  no  con- 
cession proper  but  that  which  is  made  from  your  want  of 
right  to  keep  what  you  grant  ? Or  does  it  lessen  the  grace  or 
dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercise  of  an  odious  claim  because 
you  have  your  evidence-room  full  of  titles,  and  your  maga- 
zines stuffed  with  arms  to  enforce  them?  What  signify  all 
those  titles  and  all  those  arms  ? Of  what  avail  are  they,  when 
the  reason  of  the  thing  tells  me  that  the  assertion  of  my  title 
is  the  loss  of  my  suit,  and  that  I could  do  nothing  but  wound 
myself  by  the  use  of  my  own  weapons  ? 

Such  is  stedfastly  my  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  empire  by  a unity  of  spirit, 
though  in  a diversity  of  operations,  that,  if  I were  sure  the 
colonists  had  at  their  leaving  this  country  sealed  a regular 
compact  of  servitude,  that  they  had  solemnly  abjured  all  the 
rights  of  citizens,  that  they  had  made  a vow  to  renounce 
all  ideas  of  liberty  for  them  and  their  posterity  to  all  genera- 
tions, yet  I should  hold  myself  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
temper  I found  universally  prevalent  in  my  own  day,  and  to 
govern  two  millions  of  men,  impatient  of  servitude,  on  the 
principles  of  freedom.  I am  not  determining  a point  of  law ; 
I am  restoring  tranquillity — and  the  general  character  and 
situation  of  a people  must  determine  what  sort  of  government 
is  fitted  for  them.  That  point  nothing  else  can  or  ought  to 
determine. 


1 Paradise  Lost,  ii.  592. 
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My  idea,  therefore,  without  considering  whether  we  yield 
as  matter  of  right,  or  grant  as  matter  of  favour,  is  to  admit  the 
people  of  our  colonies  into  an  interest  in  the  constitution  ; and, 
by  recording  that  admission  in  the  journals  of  Parliament,  to 
give  them  as  strong  an  assurance  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit  that  we  mean  for  ever  to  adhere  to  that  solemn 
declaration  of  systematic  indulgence. 

Some  years  ago  the  repeal  of  a revenue  Act,  upon  its 
understood  principle,  might  have  served  to  show  that  we 
intended  an  unconditional  abatement  of  the  exercise  of 
taxing  power.  Such  a measure  was  then  sufficient  to  remove 
all  suspicion  and  to  give  perfect  content.  But  unfortunate 
events  since  that  time  may  make  something  further  neces- 
sary; and  not  more  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
colonies  than  for  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  our  own 
future  proceedings. 

I have  taken  a very  incorrect  measure  of  the  disposition 
of  the  House  if  this  proposal  in  itself  would  be  received  with 
dislike.  I think.  Sir,  we  have  few  American  financiers.  But 
our  misfortune  is  we  are  too  acute,  we  are  too  exquisite  in  our 
conjectures  of  the  future  for  men  oppressed  with  such  great 
and  present  evils.  The  more  moderate  among  the  opposers 
of  parliamentary  concession  freely  confess  that  they  hope  no 
good  from  taxation;  but  they  apprehend  the  colonists  have 
further  views,  and  if  this  point  were  conceded,  they  would 
instantly  attack  the  trade  laws.  These  gentlemen  are  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  intention  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  quarrel  of  the  Americans  with  taxation  was  no  more  than 
a cloak  and  cover  to  this  design.  Such  has  been  the  language 
of  a gentleman  ^ of  real  moderation,  and  of  a natural  temper 
well  adjusted  to  fair  and  equal  government.  I am,  however. 
Sir,  not  a little  surprised  at  this  kind  of  discourse  whenever 
I hear  it;  and  I am  the  more  surprised  on  account  of  the 
arguments  which  I constantly  find  in  company  with  it,  and 
Vv^hich  are  often  urged  from  the  same  mouths  and  on  the  same 
day. 

For  instance,  when  we  allege  that  it  is  against  reason 
to  tax  a people  under  so  many  restraints  in  trade  as  the 
Americans,  the  noble  lord  ^ in  the  blue  riband  shall  tell  you 
that  the  restraints  on  trade  are  futile  and  useless;  of  no 
1 Mr.  Rice.  2 Lord  North. 
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advantage  to  us  and  of  no  burthen  to  those  on  whom  they 
are  imposed ; that  the  trade  to  America  is  not  secured  by  the 
Acts  of  Navigation,  but  by  the  natural  and  irresistible 
advantage  of  a commercial  preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this  posture  of  the 
debate.  But  when  strong  internal  circumstances  are  urged 
against  the  taxes,  when  the  scheme  is  dissected,  when 
experience  and  the  nature  of  things  are  brought  to  prove,  and 
do  prove,  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  effective 
revenue  from  the  colonies — when  these  things  are  pressed, 
or  rather  press  themselves,  so  as  to  drive  the  advocates  of 
colony  taxes  to  a clear  admission  of  the  futility  of  the  scheme, 
then.  Sir,  the  sleeping  trade  laws  revive  from  their  trance, 
and  this  useless  taxation  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  a counter-guard  and  security  of  the  laws  of  trade. 

Then,  Sir,  you  keep  up  revenue  laws  which  are  mischievous, 
in  order  to  preserve  trade  laws  that  are  useless.  Such  is  the 
wisdom  of  our  plan  in  both  its  members.  They  are  separately 
given  up  as  of  no  value ; and  yet  one  is  always  to  be  defended 
for  the  sake  of  the  other.  But  I cannot  agree  with  the  noble 
lord,  nor  with  the  pamphlet  from  whence  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  these  ideas,  concerning  the  inutility  of  the  trade 
laws.  For,  without  idolising  them,  I am  sure  they  are  still, 
in  many  ways,  of  great  use  to  us ; and  in  former  times  they 
have  been  of  the  greatest.  They  do  confine,  and  they  do 
greatly  narrow,  the  market  for  the  Americans.  But  my 
perfect  conviction  of  this  does  not  help  me  in  the  least  to 
discern  how  the  revenue  laws  form  any  security  whatsoever 
to  the  commercial  regulations,  or  that  these  commercial 
regulations  are  the  true  ground  of  the  quarrel,  or  that  the 
giving  way,  in  any  one  instance  of  authority,  is  to  lose  all  that 
may  remain  unconceded. 

One  fact  is  clear  and  indisputable.  The  public  and  avowed 
origin  of  this  quarrel  was  on  taxation.  This  quarrel  has 
indeed  brought  on  new  disputes  on  new  questions,  but 
certainly  the  least  bitter,  and  the  fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade 
laws.  To  judge  which  of  the  two  be  the  real,  radical  cause  of 
quarrel  we  have  to  see  whether  the  commercial  dispute  did, 
in  order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute  on  taxation?  There  is 
not  a shadow  of  evidence  for  it.  Next,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  at  this  moment  a dislike  to  the  trade  laws  be  the  real 
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cause  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  taxes 
out  of  the  question  by  a repeal.  See  how  the  Americans  act 
in  this  position,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  discern  correctly 
what  is  the  true  object  of  the  controversy,  or  whether  any 
controversy  at  all  will  remain.  Unless  you  consent  to  remove 
this  cause  of  difference  it  is  impossible,  with  decency,  to  assert 
that  the  dispute  is  not  upon  what  it  is  avowed  to  be.  And  I 
would,  Sir,  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration  whether 
it  be  prudent  to  form  a rule  for  punishing  people,  not  on  their 
own  acts,  but  on  your  conjectures?  Surely  it  is  preposterous 
at  the  very  best.  It  is  not  justifying  your  anger  by  their 
misconduct,  but  it  is  converting  your  ill-will  into  their 
delinquency. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  further.^  Alas ! alas ! when  will 
this  speculating  against  fact  and  reason  end?  What  will 
quiet  these  panic  fears  which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile 
effect  of  a conciliatory  conduct  ? Is  it  true  that  no  case  can 
exist  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the 
desires  of  his  discontented  subjects?  Is  there  anything 
peculiar  in  this  case  to  make  a rule  for  itself  ? Is  all  authority 
of  course  lost  when  it  is  not  pushed  to  the  extreme?  Is  it  a 
certain  maxim  that  the  fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are 
left  by  Government  the  more  the  subject  will  be  inclined  to 
resist  and  rebel  ? 

All  these  objections  being  in  fact  no  more  than  suspicions, 
conjectures,  divinations,  formed  in  defiance  of  fact  and 
experience,  they  did  not,  Sir,  discourage  me  from  entertain- 
ing the  idea  of  a conciliatory  concession,  founded  on  the 
principles  which  I have  just  stated. 

In  forming  a plan  for  this  purpose  I endeavoured  to  put 

^ As  a matter  of  historical  accuracy  Burke’s  argument  was  probably 
wrong.  By  1775  the  Americans  had  come  to  dispute  the  whole  system 
of  external  as  well  as  internal  taxation.  We  have  seen  that  Town- 
shend  set  up  a Board  of  Commissioners  of  Customs.  In  1771  orders 
were  given  that  the  salaries  of  those  ofScials  were  not  to  be  taxed,  and 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  refused  his  assent  to  a money  bill  con- 
taining no  clause  to  this  effect.  In  their  protest  the  Assembly  said: 
“ We  know  of  no  commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  customs,  nor  of  any 
revenue  his  Majesty  has  a right  to  establish  in  North  America;  we 
know  and  we  feel  a tribute  levied  and  extorted  from  those  who,  if  they 
have  property,  have  an  absolute  right  to  the  disposal  of  it.”  This 
amounts  to  an  absolute  denial  of  the  right  of  England  to  tax  trade  in 
any  form. 
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myself  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  was  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  reasonable,  and  which  was  certainly  the  most 
probable  means  of  securing  me  from  all  error.  I set  out  with 
a perfect  distrust  of  my  own  abilities,  a total  renunciation  of 
every  speculation  of  my  own,  and  Avith  a profound  reverence 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  have  left  us  the  inherit- 
ance of  so  happy  a constitution  and  so  flourishing  an  empire, 
and  what  is  a thousand  times  more  valuable,  the  treasury  of 
the  maxims  and  principles  which  formed  the  one  and  obtained 
the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian 
family,  whenever  they  were  at  a loss  in  the  Spanish  councils 
it  was  common  for  theif  statesmen  to  say  that  they  ought  to 
consult  the  genius  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  genius  of  Philip 
the  Second  might  mislead  them,  and  the  issue  of  their  affairs 
showed  that  they  had  not  chosen  the  most  perfect  standard. 
But,  Sir,  I am  sure  that  I shall  not  be  misled  when,  in  a case 
of  constitutional  difficulty,  I consult  the  genius  of  the  English 
constitution.  Consulting  at  that  oracle  (it  was  with  all  due 
humility  and  piety)  I found  four  capital  examples  in  a similar 
case  before  me,  those  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

Ireland,  before  the  English  conquest,  though  never 
governed  by  a despotic  power,  had  no  Parliament.  How  far 
the  English  Parliament  itself  was  at  that  time  modelled 
according  to  the  present  form  is  disputed  among  antiquarians. 
But  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  assured  that  a 
form  of  parliament,  such  as  England  then  enjoyed,  she 
instantly  communicated  to  Ireland,  and  we  are  equally  sure 
that  almost  every  successive  improvement  in  constitutional 
liberty  as  fast  as  it  was  made  here  was  transmitted  thither. 
The  feudal  baronage  and  the  feudal  knighthood,  the  roots  of 
our  primitive  constitution,  were  early  transplanted  into  that 
soil,  and  grew  and  flourished  there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did 
not  give  us  originally  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  us  at 
least  a House  of  Commons  of  weight  and  consequence.  But 
your  ancestors  did  not  churlishly  sit  down  alone  to  the  feast 
of  Magna  Charta.  Ireland  was  made  immediately  a partaker. 
This  benefit  of  English  laws  and  liberties,  I confess,  was  not 
at  first  extended  to  all  Ireland.  Mark  the  consequence, 
English  authority  and  English  liberties  had  exactly  the  same 
boundaries.  Your  Standard  could  never  be  advanced  an 
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inch  before  your  privileges.  Sir  John  Davis  ^ shows  beyond 
a doubt  that  the  refusal  of  a general  communication  of  these 
rights  was  the  true  cause  why  Ireland  was  five  hundred 
years  in  subduing;  and  after  the  vain  projects  of  a military 
government,  attempted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  nothing  could  make  that  country 
English  in  civility  and  allegiance  but  your  laws  and  your 
forms  of  legislature.  It  was  not  English  arms  but  the  English 
constitution  that  conquered  Ireland.  From  that  time  Ireland 
has  ever  had  a general  Parliament,  as  she  had  before  a partial 
Parliament.  You  changed  the  people,  you  altered  the  religion, 
but  you  never  touched  the  form  or  the  vital  substance  of  free 
government  in  that  kingdom.  You  deposed  kings,  you 
restored  them,  you  altered  the  succession  to  theirs  as  well  as 
to  your  own  crown,  but  you  never  altered  their  constitution, 
the  principle  of  which  was  respected  by  usurpation,  restored 
with  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  established,  I trust, 
for  ever  by  the  glorious  Revolution.  This  has  made  Ireland 
the  great  and  flourishing  kingdom  that  it  is;  and  from  a 
disgrace  and  a burthen  intolerable  to  this  nation  has  rendered 
her  a principal  part  of  our  strength  and  ornament.  This 
country  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  formally  taxed  her.  The 
irregular  things  done  in  the  confusion  of  mighty  troubles  and 
on  the  hinge  of  great  revolutions,  even  if  all  were  done  that 
is  said  to  have  been  done,  form  no  example.  If  they  have  any 
effect  in  argument  they  make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule. 
None  of  your  own  liberties  could  stand  a moment  if  the  casual 
deviations  from  them  at  such  times  were  suffered  to  be  used 
as  proofs  of  their  nullity.  By  the  lucrative  amount  of  such 
casual  breaches  in  the  constitution  judge  what  the  stated 
and  fixed  rule  of  supply  has  been  in  that  kingdom.  Your  Irish 
pensioners  would  starve  if  they  had  no  other  fund  to  live  on 
than  taxes  granted  by  English  authority.  Turn  your  eyes  to 
those  popular  grants  from  whence  all  your  great  supplies  are 
come,  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  source  of  public  wealth 
in  the  British  empire. 

My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  country  was  said  to  be 
reduced  by  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  said  more  truly  to  be  so 
by  Edward  the  First.  But  though  then  conquered  it  was  not 

^ Author  of  The  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued 
until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  Happy  Reign.  Published  1612. 
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looked  upon  as  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  Its  old 
constitution,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  was  destroyed, 
and  no  good  one  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  care  of 
that  tract  was  put  into  the  hands  of  lords  marchers — a form  of 
government  of  a very  singular  kind,  a strange  heterogeneous 
monster,  something  between  hostility  and  government; 
perhaps  it  has  a sort  of  resemblance,  according  to  the  modes 
of  those  times,  to  that  of  commander-in-chief  at  present,  to 
whom  all  civil  power  is  granted  as  secondary.  The  manners 
of  the  Welsh  nation  followed  the  genius  of  the  government; 
the  people  were  ferocious,  restive,  savage,  and  uncultivated, 
sometimes  composed,  never  pacified.  Wales  within  itself  was 
in  perpetual  disorder,  and  it  kept  the  frontier  of  England  in 
perpetual  alarm.  Benefits  from  it  to  the  state  there  were 
none.  Wales  was  only  known  to  England  by  incursion  and 
invasion. 

Sir,  during  that  state  of  things.  Parliament  was  not  idle. 
They  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Welsh  by 
all  sorts  of  rigorous  laws.  They  prohibited  by  statute  the 
sending  of  all  sorts  of  arms  into  Wales,  as  you  prohibit  by 
proclamation  (with  something  more  of  doubt  on  the  legality) 
the  sending  arms  to  America.  They  disarmed  the  Welsh  by 
statute,  as  you  attempted  (but  still  with  more  questions  on 
the  legality)  to  disarm  New  England  by  an  instruction.  They 
made  an  Act  to  drag  offenders  from  Wales  into  England  for 
trial,  as  you  have  done  (but  with  more  hardship)  with 
regard  to  America.  By  another  Act,  where  one  of  the  parties 
w^as  an  Englishman,  they  ordained  that  his  trial  should  be 
ahvays  by  English.  They  made  Acts  to  restrain  trade,  as 
you  do;  and  they  prevented  the  Welsh  from  the  use  of  fairs 
and  markets,  as  you  do  the  Americans  from  fisheries  and 
foreign  ports.  In  short,  wEen  the  statute  book  w'as  not  quite 
so  much  sw'elled  as  it  is  now,  you  find  no  less  than  fifteen  Acts 
of  penal  regulation  on  the  subject  of  Wales. 

Here  w^e  rub  our  hands — A fine  body  of  precedents  for  the 
authority  of  Parliament  and  the  use  of  it ! I admit  it  fully; 
and  pray  add  likewdse  to  these  precedents  that  all  the  while 
Wales  rid  this  kingdom  like  an  incubus;  that  it  was  an 
unprofitable  and  oppressive  burthen;  and  that  an  English- 
man travelling  in  that  country  could  not  go  six  yards  from 
the  high-road  without  being  murdered. 
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The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow.  Sir,  it  was  not  until 
after  two  hundred  years  discovered  that,  by  an  eternal  law. 
Providence  had  decreed  vexation  to  violence  and  poverty 
to  rapine.  Your  ancestors  did,  however,  at  length  open  their 
eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.  They  found  that  the 
tyranny  of  a free  people  could  of  all  tyrannies  the  least  be 
endured,  and  that  laws  made  against  a whole  nation  were  not 
the  most  effectual  methods  for  securing  its  obedience.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  course 
was  entirely  altered.  With  a preamble  stating  the  entire  and 
perfect  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  it  gave  to  the  Welsh 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  English  subjects.  A political 
order  was  established;  the  military  power  gave  way  to  the 
civil ; the  marches  were  turned  into  counties.  But  that  a nation 
should  have  a right  to  English  liberties  and  yet  no  share  at 
all  in  the  fundamental  security  of  these  liberties — the  grant 
of  their  own  property— seemed  a thing  so  incongruous  that, 
eight  years  after,  that  is,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  that  reign,  a 
complete  and  not  ill-proportioned  representation  by  counties 
and  boroughs  was  bestowed  upon  Wales  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. From  that  moment,  as  by  a charm,  the  tumults 
subsided,  obedience  was  restored,  peace,  order,  and  civilisa- 
tion followed  in  the  train  of  liberty.  When  the  day-star  of  the 
English  constitution  had  arisen  in  their  hearts,  all  was 
harmony  within  and  without — 

“ Simul  alba  nautis 
Stella  refulsit, 

Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor; 

Concidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nubes, 

Et  minax  [quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit.”  ^ 

The  very  same  year  the  county  palatine  of  Chester  received 
the  same  relief  from  its  oppressions  and  the  same  remedy 
to  its  disorders.  Before  this  time  Chester  was  little  less 
distempered  than  Wales.  The  inhabitants,  without  rights 

“ Soon  as  gleam 
Their  stars  at  sea, 

The  lash’d  spray  trickles  from  the  steep, 

The  wind  sinks  down,  the  storm-cloud  flies, 

The  threatening  billow  on  the  deep 
Obedient  lies.” 

— Hor.,  Odes,  Lib.  i.  xii.  27. 
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themselveS;  were  the  fittest  to  destroy  the  rights  of  others; 
and  from  thence  Richard  II.  drew  the  standing  army  of 
archers  with  which  for  a time  he  oppressed  England.  The 
people  of  Chester  applied  to  Parliament  in  a petition  penned 
as  I shall  read  to  you : — 

“ To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  in  most  humble  wise 
shown  unto  your  excellent  Majesty,  the  inhabitants  of  your 
Grace’s  county  palatine  of  Chester:  That  where  the  said 
county  palatine  of  Chester  is  and  has  been  always  hitherto 
exempt,  excluded,  and  separated  out  and  from  your  high 
court  of  Parliament,  to  have  any  knights  and  burgesses 
within  the  said  court;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants 
have  hitherto  sustained  manifold  disherisons,  losses,  and 
damages,  as  well  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  bodies,  as  in  the 
good,  civil,  and  politic  governance  and  maintenance  of  the 
commonwealth  of  their  said  country:  (2.)  And  forasmuch 
as  the  said  inhabitants  have  always  hitherto  been  bound  by 
the  acts  and  statutes  made  and  ordained  by  your  said  High- 
ness and  your  most  noble  progenitors  by  authority  of  the 
said  court,  as  far  forth  as  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
have  been,  that  have  had  their  knights  and  burgesses  within 
your  said  court  of  Parliament,  and  yet  have  had  neither 
knight  ne  burgess  there  for  the  said  county  palatine;  the 
said  inhabitants,  for  lack  thereof,  have  been  oftentimes 
touched  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made  within  the 
said  court,  as  well  derogatory  unto  the  most  ancient  juris- 
dictions, liberties,  and  privileges  of  your  said  county  palatine, 
as  prejudicial  unto  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and 
peace  of  your  Grace’s  most  bounden  subjects  inhabiting 
within  the  same.” 

What  did  Parliament  with  this  audacious  address  ? — 
Reject  it  as  a libel?  Treat  it  as  an  affront  to  Government? 
Spurn  it  as  a derogation  from  the  rights  of  legislature  ? Did 
they  toss  it  over  the  table  ? Did  they  burn  it  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman  ? They  took  the  petition  of  grievance, 
all  rugged  as  it  was,  without  softening  or  temperament, 
unpurged  of  the  original  bitterness  and  indignation  of 
complaint;  they  made  it  the  very  preamble  to  their  Act  of 
address,  and  consecrated  its  principle  to  all  ages  in  the 
sanctuary  of  legislation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended  with  the 
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success  of  the  two  former.  Chester,  civilised  as  well  as  Wales, 
has  demonstrated  that  freedom,  and  not  servitude,  is  the 
cure  of  anarchy;  as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the  true 
remedy  for  superstition.  Sir,  this  pattern  of  Chester  was 
followed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  regard  to  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  which  is  my  fourth  example.  This 
county  had  long  lain  out  of  the  pale  of  free  legislation.  So 
scrupulously  was  the  example  of  Chester  followed  that  the 
style  of  the  preamble  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Chester  Act;  and,  without  affecting  the  abstract  extent  of 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  it  recognises  the  equity  of  not 
suffering  any  considerable  district,  in  which  the  British 
subjects  may  act  as  a bodyj  to  be  taxed  without  their  own 
voice  in  the  grant. 

Now  if  the  doctrines  of  policy  contained  in  these  preambles, 
and  the  force  of  these  examples  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
avail  anything,  what  can  be  said  against  applying  them  with 
regard  to  America?  Are  not  the  people  of  America  as  much 
Englishmen  as  the  Welsh?  The  preamble  of  the  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.  says  the  Welsh  speak  a language  no  way  resemb- 
ling that  of  his  Majesty’s  English  subjects.  Are  the  Americans 
not  as  numerous  ? If  we  may  trust  the  learned  and  accurate 
Judge  Barrington’s  account  of  North  Wales,  and  take  that 
as  a standard  to  measure  the  rest,  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  people  cannot  amount  to  above  200,000;  not  a tenth 
part  of  the  number  in  the  colonies.  Is  America  in  rebellion? 
Wales  was  hardly  ever  free  from  it.  Have  you  attempted  to 
govern  America  by  penal  statutes?  You  made  fifteen  for 
Wales.  But  your  legislative  authority  is  perfect  with  regard 
to  America;  was  it  less  perfect  in  Wales,  Chester,  and 
Durham?  But  America  is  virtually  represented.  What! 
does  the  electric  force  of  virtual  representation  more  easily 
pass  over  the  Atlantic  than  pervade  Wales,  which  lies  in 
your  neighbourhood;  or  than  Chester  and  Durham,  sur- 
rounded by  abundance  of  representation  that  is  actual  and 
palpable?  But,  Sir,  your  ancestors  thought  this  sort  of 
virtual  representation,  however  ample,  to  be  totally  in- 
sufficient for  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  territories 
that  are  so  near,  and  comparatively  so  inconsiderable.  How 
then  can  I think  it  sufficient  for  those  which  are  infinitely 
greater,  and  infinitely  more  remote  ? 
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You  will  noWj  Sir^  perhaps  imagine,  that  I am  on  the  point 
of  proposing  to  you  a scheme  for  a representation  of  the 
colonies  in  Parliament.  Perhaps  I might  be  inclined  to 
entertain  some  such  thought;  but  a great  flood  stops  me  in 
my  course.  Opposuit  natura — I cannot  remove  the  eternal 
barriers  of  the  creation.  The  thing,  in  that  mode,  I do  not 
know  to  be  possible.  As  I meddle  with  no  theory,  I do  not 
absolutely  assert  the  impracticability  of  such  a representation. 
But  I do  not  see  my  way  to  it ; and  those  who  have  been  more 
confident  have  not  been  more  successful.  However,  the  arm 
of  public  benevolence  is  not  shortened,  and  there  are 
often  several  means  to  the  same  end.  YTiat  nature  has 
disjoined  in  one  way,  wisdom  may  unite  in  another.  YTien 
we  cannot  give  the  benefit  as  we  would  wish,  let  us  not 
refuse  it  altogether.  If  we  cannot  give  the  principal,  let  us 
find  a substitute  ? But  how  ? ^Vhere  ? Yfiiat  substitute  ? 

Fortunately  I am  not  obliged  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
this  substitute  to  tax  my  own  unproductive  invention. 
I am  not  even  obliged  to  go  to  the  rich  treasury  of  the  fertile 
framers  of  imaginary  commonwealths;  not  to  the  Republic 
of  Plato;  not  to  the  Utopia  of  More;  not  to  the  Oceana  of 
Harrington.  It  is  before  me — it  is  at  my  feet,  and  the  rude 
swain  treads  daily  on  it  with  his  clouted  shoon}  I only  wish 
you  to  recognise,  for  the  theory,  the  ancient  constitutional 
policy  of  this  kingdom  with  regard  to  representation,  as  that 
policy  has  been  declared  in  Acts  of  Parliament;  and,  as  to 
the  practice,  to  return  to  that  mode  which  an  uniform 
experience  has  marked  out  to  you  as  best,  and  in  which  you 
walked  with  security,  advantage,  and  honour  until  the  year 

1763- 

My  resolutions  therefore  mean  to  establish  the  equity 
and  justice  of  a taxation  of  America  by  grant,  and  not  by 
imposition.  To  mark  the  legal  competency  of  the  colony 
assemblies  for  the  support  of  their  government  in  peace,  and 
for  public  aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge  that  this  legal 
competency  has  had  a dutiful  and  beneficial  exercise  ; and 
that  experience  has  shown  the  henfit  of  their  grants,  and  the 
futility  of  parliamentary  taxation  as  a method  of  supply. 

These  solid  truths  compose  six  fundamental  propositions. 


Milton,  Comns,  i.  683. 
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There  are  three  more  resolutions  corollary  to  these.  If  you 
admit  the  first  set,  you  can  hardly  reject  the  others.  But  if 
you  admit  the  first,  I shall  be  far  from  solicitous  whether  you 
accept  or  refuse  the  last.  I think  these  six  massive  pillars  will 
be  of  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  temple  of  British 
concord.  I have  no  more  doubt  than  I entertain  of  my 
existence  that,  if  you  admitted  these,  you  would  command 
an  immediate  peace,  and,  with  but  tolerable  future  manage- 
ment, a lasting  obedience  in  America.  I am  not  arrogant  in 
this  confident  assurance.  The  propositions  are  all  mere 
matters  of  fact;  and  if  they  are  such  facts  as  draw  irresistible 
conclusions  even  in  the  stating,  this  is  the  power  of  truth  and 
not  any  management  of  mine. 

Sir,  I shall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you,  together  with  such 
observations  on  the  motions  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  them 
where  they  may  want  explanation.  The  first  is  a resolution: 
“ That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in  North 
America,  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments,  and 
containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants, 
have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  sending 
any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  them  in 
the  high  court  of  Parliament.”  This  is  a plain  matter  of  fact, 
necessary  to  be  laid  down,  and  (excepting  the  description) 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  language  of  the  constitution;  it  is  taken 
nearly  verbatim  from  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  second  is  like  unto  the  first:  “ That  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations  have  been  liable  to,  and  bounden  by,  several 
subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by 
Parliament,  though  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  have 
not  their  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said  high  court  of 
Parliament,  of  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  condition 
of  their  country ; by  lack  whereof  they  have  been  oftentimes 
touched  and  grieved  by  subsidies  given,  granted,  and  assented 
to,  in  the  said  court,  in  a manner  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth, quietness,  rest,  and  peace  of  the  subjects  inhabiting 
within  the  same.” 

Is  this  description  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  too  strong,  or  too 
weak.?  Does  it  arrogate  too  much  to  the  supreme  legislature.? 
Does  it  lean  too  much  to  the  claims  of  the  people .?  If  it  runs 
into  any  of  these  errors,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  It  is  the 
language  of  your  own  ancient  Acts  of  Parliament. 

F 
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“ Non  mens  hie  sermo,  sed  qu®  prsecepit  Ofellus, 

Rusticus,  abnormis  sapiens.”  ^ 

It  is  the  genuine  produce  of  the  ancient,  rustic,  manly,  home- 
bred sense  of  this  country.  I did  not  dare  to  rub  off  a particle 
of  the  venerable  rust  that  rather  adorns  and  preserves  than 
destroys  the  metal.  It  would  be  a profanation  to  touch  with 
a tool  the  stones  which  construct  the  sacred  altar  of  peace. 

I would  not  violate  with  modern  polish  the  ingenuous  and 
noble  roughness  of  these  truly  constitutional  materials. 
Above  all  things,  I was  resolved  not  to  be  guilty  of  tampering 
— the  odious  vice  of  restless  and  unstable  minds.  I put  my 
foot  in  the  tracks  of  our  forefathers,  where  I can  neither 
wander  nor  stumble.  Determining  to  fix  articles  of  peace,  I 
was  resolved  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  was  written;  I 
was  resolved  to  use  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  sound 
words,  to  let  others  abound  in  their  own  sense,  and  carefully 
to  abstain  from  all  expressions  of  my  own.  What  the  law 
has  said,  I say.  In  all  things  else  I am  silent.  I have  no  organ 
but  for  her  words.  This,  if  it  be  not  ingenious,  I am  sure 
is  safe. 

There  are  indeed  words  expressive  of  grievance  in  this 
second  resolution  which  those  who  are  resolved  always  to 
be  in  the  right  will  deny  to  contain  matter  of  fact,  as  applied 
to  the  present  case,  although  Parliament  thought  them  true 
with  regard  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Durham.  They 
will  deny  that  the  Americans  were  ever  “ touched  and 
grieved  ” with  the  taxes.  If  they  consider  nothing  in  taxes 
but  their  weight  as  pecuniary  impositions,  there  might  be 
some  pretence  for  this  denial.  But  men  may  be  sorely  touched 
and  deeply  grieved  in  their  privileges  as  well  as  in  their 
purses.  Men  may  lose  little  in  property  by  the  act  which 
takes  away  all  their  freedom.  When  a man  is  robbed  of  a 
trifle  on  the  highway,  it  is  not  the  twopence  lost  that  consti- 
tutes the  capital  outrage.  This  is  not  confined  to  privileges.: 
Even  ancient  indulgences  withdrawn  without  offence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  enjoyed  such  favours  operate  as  grievances. 
But  were  the  Americans  then  not  touched  and  grieved  by 

1 “ Ofellus  shall  set  forth, 

’Twas  he  that  taught  me  it,  a shrewd  clear  wit. 

Though  country  bred,  and  for  the  schools  unfit.” 

— Horace,  Serm.  ii.  2,  3. 
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the  taxeSj  in  some  measure,  merely  as  taxes  ? If  so,  why  were 
they  almost  all  either  wholly  repealed  or  exceedingly  reduced  ? 
Were  they  not  touched  and  grieved  even  by  the  regulating 
duties  of  the  sixth  of  George  II. Else  why  were  the  duties 
first  reduced  to  one-third  in  1764,  and  afterwards  to  a third 
of  that  third  in  the  year  1766?  Were  they  not  touched  and 
grieved  by  the  Stamp  Act?  I shall  say  they  were  until  that 
tax  is  revived.  Were  they  not  touched  and  grieved  by  the 
duties  of  1767,  which  were  likewise  repealed,  and  which  Lord 
Hillsborough  tells  you  (for  the  Ministry)  were  laid  contrary 
to  the  true  principle  of  commerce  ? Is  not  the  assurance  given 
by  that  noble  person  to  the  colonies  of  a resolution  to  lay  no 
more  taxes  on  them  an  admission  that  taxes  would  touch  and 
grieve  them?  Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband,  now  standing  on  your  journals,  the  strongest 
of  all  proofs  that  parliamentary  subsidies  really  touched  and 
grieved  them?  Else  why  all  these  changes,  modifications, 
repeals,  assurances,  and  resolutions  ? 

The  next  proposition  is;  “That,  from  the  distance  of 
the  said  colonies,  and  from  other  circumstances,  no  method 
hath  hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring  a representation  in 
Parliament  for  the  said  colonies.”  This  is  an  assertion  of  a 
fact.  I go  no  further  on  the  paper,  though,  in  my  private 
judgment,  an  useful  representation  is  impossible;  I am  sure 
it  is  not  desired  by  them,  nor  ought  it  perhaps  by  us — but  I 
abstain  from  opinions. 

The  fourth  resolution  is:  “ That  each  of  the  said  colonies 
hath  within  itself  a body,  chosen  in  part  or  in  the  whole  by  the 
freemen,  freeholders,  or  other  free  inhabitants  thereof,  com- 
monly called  the  general  assembly,  or  general  court,  with 
powers  legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to  the 
several  usage  of  such  colonies,  duties  and  taxes  towards 
defraying  all  sorts  of  public  services.” 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is  certain.  It  is 
proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  Acts  of  supply  in  all  the 
assemblies,  in  which  the  constant  style  of  granting  is  an  “ aid 
to  his  Majesty;  ” and  Acts  granting  to  the  crown  have  regu- 
larly for  nearly  a century  passed  he  public  offices  without 
dispute.  Those  who  have  been  pleased  paradoxically  to  deny 
this  right,  holding  that  none  but  the  British  Parliament  can 
grant  to  the  crown,  are  wished  to  look  to  what  is  done,  not 
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only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uniform  unbroken 
tenor  every  session.  Sir,  I am  surprised  that  this  doctrine 
should  come  from  some  of  the  law  servants  of  the  crown.  I 
say,  that  if  the  crown  could  be  responsible,  his  Majesty — but 
certainly  the  ministers,  and  even  these  law  officers  themselves 
through  whose  hands  the  Acts  pass  biennially  in  Ireland, 
or  annually  in  the  colonies,  are  in  an  habitual  course  of 
committing  impeachable  offences.  What  habitual  offenders 
have  been  all  presidents  of  the  council,  all  secretaries  of  state, 
all  first  lords  of  trade,  all  attorneys,  and  all  solicitors-general ! 
However,  they  are  safe,  as  no  one  impeaches  them ; and  there 
is  no  ground  of  charge  against  them  except  in  their  own 
unfounded  theories. 

The  fifth  resolution  is  also  a resolution  of  fact:  “That 
the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts,  or  other  bodies 
legally  qualified  as  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  freely 
granted  several  large  subsidies  and  public  aids  for  his  Majesty’s 
service,  according  to  their  abilities,  when  required  thereto 
by  letter  from  one  of  his  Majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state;  and  that  their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and  their  cheer- 
fulness and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grants,  have  been  at  sundry 
times  acknowledged  by  Parliament.”  To  say  nothing  of  their 
great  expenses  in  the  Indian  wars;  and  not  to  take  their 
exertion  in  foreign  ones,  so  high  as  the  supplies  in  the  year 
1695;  not  to  go  back  to  their  public  contributions  in  the  year 
1710,  I shall  begin  to  travel  only  where  the  journals  give  me 
light,  resolving  to  deal  in  nothing  but  fact,  authenticated  by 
parliamentary  record,  and  to  build,  myself  wholly  on  that 
solid  basis. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1748,^  a committee  of  this  House  came 
to  the  following  resolution: — 

“ Resolved, 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  it  is  just  and 
reasonable  that  the  several  provinces  and  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  be  reimbursed  the  expenses  they  have  been  at  in 
taking  and  securing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependencies.” 

These  expenses  were  immense  for  such  colonies.  They 
^ Journals  of  the  House,  vol.  xxv. 
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were  above  £200,000  sterling  — money  first  raised  and 
advanced  on  their  public  credit. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1756/  a message  from  the  king 
came  to  us,  to  this  effect:  “ His  Majesty,  being  sensible  of  the 
zeal  and  vigour  with  which  his  faithful  subjects  of  certain 
colonies  in  North  America  have  exerted  themselves  in 
defence  of  his  Majesty’s  just  rights  and  possessions,  recom- 
mends it  to  this  House  to  take  the  same  into  their  considera- 
tion, and  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  give  them  such  assistance 
as  may  be  a proper  reward  and  encouragement ^ 

On  the  3rd  of  February  1756,^  the  House  came  to  a suitable 
I resolution,  expressed  in  words  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
message : but  with  the  further  addition,  that  the  money  then 
I voted  was  as  an  encouragement  to  the  colonies  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigour.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  all 
' the  testimonies  which  your  own  records  have  given  to  the 
I truth  of  my  resolutions,  I will  only  refer  you  to  the  places  in 
j the  journals: — 

I Vol.  xxvii. — i6th  and  19th  May  1757. 

I Vol.  xxviii. — ist  June  1758 — 26th  and  30th  April  1759 
1 — 26th  and  31st  March,  and  28th  April 

I 1760 — 9th  and  20th  January  1761. 

I Vol.  xxix. — 22nd  and  26th  January  1762 — 14th  and 
I 17th  March  1763. 

I 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgment  of  Parliament 
that  the  colonies  not  only  gave  but  gave  to  satiety.  This 
nation  has  formally  acknowledged  two  things:  first,  that 
the  colonies  had  gone  beyond  their  abilities.  Parliament 
i having  thought  it  necessary  to  reimburse  them;  secondly, 
that  they  had  acted  legally  and  laudably  in  their  grants  of 
i money  and  their  maintenance  of  troops,  since  the  compensa- 
I tion  is  expressly  given  as  reward  and  encouragement.  Reward 
is  not  bestowed  for  acts  that  are  unlawful,  and  encourage- 
' ment  is  not  held  out  to  things  that  deserve  reprehension.  My 
1 resolution  therefore  does  nothing  more  than  collect  into  one 
; proposition  what  is  scattered  through  your  journals.  I give 
you  nothing  but  your  own,  and  you  cannot  refuse  in  the  gross 
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what  you  have  so  often  acknowledged  in  detail.  The  admis- 
sion of  this,  which  will  be  so  honourable  to  them  and  to  you, 
will  indeed  be  mortal  to  all  the  miserable  stories  by  which 
the  passions  of  the  misguided  people  have  been  engaged  in 
an  unhappy  system.  The  people  heard,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  of  these  disputes  one  thing  continually  dinned  in 
their  ears,  that  reason  and  justice  demanded  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  paid  no  taxes,  should  be  compelled  to  contribute. 
How  did  that  fact  of  their  paying  nothing  stand  when  the 
taxing  system  began?  When  Mr.  Grenville  began  to  form 
his  system  of  American  revenue,  he  stated  in  this  House  that 
the  colonies  were  then  in  debt  two  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  money,  and  was  of  opinion  they  would 
discharge  that  debt  in  four  years.  On  this  state  those  un- 
taxed people  were  actually  subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a year.  In 
fact,  however,  Mr.  Grenville  was  mistaken.  The  funds  given 
for  sinking  the  debt  did  not  prove  quite  so  ample  as  both  the 
colonies  and  he  expected.  The  calculation  was  too  sanguine; 
the  reduction  was  not  completed  till  some  years  after,  and 
at  different  times  in  different  colonies.  However,  the  taxes 
after  the  war  continued  too  great  to  bear  any  addition  with 
prudence  or  propriety;  and  when  the  burthens  imposed  in 
consequence  of  former  requisitions  were  discharged  our  tone 
became  too  high  to  resort  again  to  requisition.  No  colony 
since  that  time  ever  has  had  any  requisition  whatsoever 
made  to  it. 

We  see  the  sense  of  the  crown  and  the  sense  of  Parliament 
on  the  productive  nature  of  a revenue  by  grant.  Now  search 
the  same  journals  for  the  produce  of  the  revenue  by  imposi- 
tion. Where  is  it? — let  us  know  the  volume  and  the  page; 
what  is  the  gross,  what  is  the  net  produce  ? to  what  service  is 
it  applied  ? how  have  you  appropriated  its  surplus  ? What, 
can  none  of  the  many  skilful  index-makers  that  we  are  now 
employing  find  any  trace  of  it?  Well,  let  them  and  that  rest 
together.  But  are  the  journals  which  say  nothing  of  the 
revenue  as  silent  on  the  discontent?  Oh  no!  a child  may 
find  it.  It  is  the  melancholy  burthen  and  blot  of  every  page. 

I think  then  I am,  from  those  journals,  justified  in  the 
sixth  and  last  resolution,  which  is : “ That  it  hath  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies 
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and  aids,  by  the  said  general  assemblies,  hath  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  said  colonies  and  more  beneficial  and  con- 
ducive to  the  public  service  than  the  mode  of  giving  and 
granting  aids  in  Parliament,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 
colonies.”  This  makes  the  whole  of  the  fundamental  part  of 
the  plan.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  You  cannot  say  that 
you  were  driven  by  any  necessity  to  an  exercise  of  the  utmost 
rights  of  legislature.  You  cannot  assert  that  you  took  on 
yourselves  the  task  of  imposing  colony  taxes  from  the  want  of 
another  legal  body  that  is  competent  to  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  state  without  wounding  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  body  so  quali- 
fied, and  having  that  competence,  had  neglected  the  duty. 

The  question  now,  on  all  this  accumulated  matter,  is, 
whether  you  will  choose  to  abide  by  a profitable  experience, 
or  a mischievous  theory;  whether  you  choose  to  build  on 
imagination  or  fact;  whether  you  prefer  enjoyment  or  hope; 
satisfaction  in  your  subjects  or  discontent? 

If  these  propositions  are  accepted,  everything  which  has 
been  made  to  enforce  a contrary  system  must,  I take  it  for 
granted,  fall  along  with  it.  On  that  ground  I have  drawn  the 
following  resolution,  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  moved,  will 
naturally  be  divided  in  a proper  manner;  “ That  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeal  an  Act,  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled.  An  Act  for  granting  certain 
duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America; 
for  allowing  a drawback  of  the  duties  of  customs  upon  the 
exportation  from  this  kingdom  of  coffee  and  cocoanuts  of 
the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations;  for  dis- 
continuing the  drawbacks  payable  on  China  earthenware 
exported  to  America ; and  for  more  effectually  preventing  the 
clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions. And  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  Act,  made  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
intituled,  An  Act  to  discontinue,  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
time  as  are  therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging, 
lading  or  shipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  at 
the  town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  America.  And  that  it  may 
be  proper  to  repeal  an  Act,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled.  An  Act  for  the  im- 
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partial  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  persons  ques- 
tioned for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  law, 
or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.  And  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeal  an  Act,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled.  An  Act  for  the  better 
regulating  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England.  And,  also,  that  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  and  amend  an  Act,  made  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  intituled.  An  Act  for  the 
trial  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the  king’s  dominions.” 

I wish.  Sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  because  (inde- 
pendently of  the  dangerous  precedent  of  suspending  the 
rights  of  the  subject  during  the  king’s  pleasure)  it  was  passed, 
as  I apprehend,  with  less  regularity  and  on  more  partial 
principles  that  it  ought.  The  corporation  of  Boston  was  not 
heard  before  it  was  condemned.  Other  towns,  full  as  guilty 
as  she  was,  have  not  had  their  ports  blocked  up.  Even  the 
restraining  bill  of  the  present  session  does  not  go  to  the  length 
of  the  Boston  Port  Act.  The  same  ideas  of  prudence,  which 
induced  you  not  to  extend  equal  punishment  to  equal  guilt, 
even  when  you  were  punishing,  induced  me,  who  mean  not 
to  chastise  but  to  reconcile,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment 
already  partially  inflicted. 

Ideas  of  prudence  and  accommodation  to  circumstances 
prevent  you  from  taking  away  the  charters  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  as  you  have  taken  away  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  though  the  crown  has  far  less  power  in  the 
two  former  provinces  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  latter,  and  though 
the  abuses  have  been  full  as  great  and  as  flagrant  in  the 
exempted  as  in  the  punished.  The  same  reasons  of  prudence 
and  accommodation  have  weight  with  me  in  restoring  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Besides,  Sir,  the  Act  which 
changes  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  is  in  many  particulars 
so  exceptionable,  that  if  I did  not  wish  absolutely  to  repeal  I 
would  by  all  means  desire  to  alter  it,  as  several  of  its  provi- 
sions tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  public  and  private  justice. 
Such,  among  others,  is  the  power  in  the  governor  to  change 
the  sheriff  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  make  a new  returning  officer 
for  every  special  cause.  It  is  shameful  to  behold  such  a 
regulation  standing  among  English  laws. 
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The  Act  for  bringing  persons  accused  of  committing  murder 
under  the  orders  of  Government  to  England  for  trial  is  but 
temporary.  That  Act  has  calculated  the  probable  duration 
of  our  quarrel  with  the  colonies,  and  is  accommodated  to  that 
supposed  duration.  I would  hasten  the  happy  moment  of 
reconciliation,  and  therefore  must,  on  my  principle,  get  rid 
of  that  most  justly  obnoxious  Act. 

The  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  the  trial  of  treasons  I do 
not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to  confine  it  to  its  proper  bounds 
and  original  intention;  to  make  it  expressly  for  trial  of 
treasons  (and  the  greatest  treasons  may  be  committed)  in 
places  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  does  not  extend. 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legislature,  I would 
next  secure  to  the  colonies  a fair  and  unbiassed  judicature; 
for  which  purpose.  Sir,  I propose  the  following  resolution: 
“ That,  from  the  time  when  the  general  assembly  or  general 
court  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  North  America  shall 
have  appointed  by  Act  of  Assembly,  duly  confirmed,  a settled 
salary  to  the  ofiices  of  the  chief  justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
superior  court,  it  may  be  proper  that  the  said  chief  justice  and 
other  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  such  colony  shall  hold 
his  and  their  office  and  offices  during  their  good  behaviour; 
and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but  when  the  said 
removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  his  Majesty  in  council,  upon  a 
hearing  on  complaint  from  the  general  assembly,  or  on  a 
complaint  from  the  governor  or  council,  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  severally,  or  of  the  colony  in  which  the  said 
chief  justice  and  other  judges  have  exercised  the  said  offices.” 

The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  courts  of  Admiralty. 
It  is  this:  “ That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the  courts 
of  Admiralty  or  Vice- Admiralty,  authorised  by  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  of  George  the  Third,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  the  same  more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or 
are  sued,  in  the  said  courts,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  decent 
maintenance  of  the  judges  in  the  same.” 

These  courts  I do  not  wish  to  take  away;  they  are  in 
themselves  proper  establishments.  This  court  is  one  of  the 
capital  securities  of  the  Act  of  Navigation.  The  extent  of  its 
jurisdiction,  indeed,  has  been  increased;  but  this  is  altogether 
as  proper,  and  is  indeed  on  many  accounts  more  eligible  where 
new  powers  were  wanted,  than  a court  absolutely  new.  But 
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•courts  incommodiously  situated  in  effect  deny  justice ; and  a 
court  partaking  in  the  fruits  of  its  own  condemnation  is  a 
robber.  The  Congress  complain,  and  complain  justly,  of  this 
grievance. 

These  are  the  three  consequential  propositions.  I have 
thought  of  two  or  three  more,  but  they  come  rather  too  near 
detail,  and  to  the  province  of  executive  government,  which 
I wish  Parliament  always  to  superintend,  never  to  assume. 
If  the  first  six  are  granted,  congruity  will  carry  the  latter 
three.  If  not,  the  things  that  remain  unrepealed  will  be,  I 
hope,  rather  unseemly  encumbrances  on  the  building  than 
very  materially  detrimental  to  its  strength  and  stability. 

Here,  Sir,  I should  close,  but  I plainly  perceive  some 
objections  remain,  which  I ought,  if  possible,  to  remove.  The 
first  will  be  that,  in  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  our  ancestors, 
as  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Chester  Act,  I prove  too 
much;  that  the  grievance  from  a want  of  representation, 
stated  in  that  preamble,  goes  to  the  whole  of  legislation  as 
well  as  to  taxation.  And  that  the  colonies,  grounding  them- 
selves upon  that  doctrine,  will  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  legisla- 
tive authority. 

To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference  and  humility, 
and  wishing  as  little  as  any  man  living  to  impair  the  smallest 
particle  of  our  supreme  authority,  I answer,  that  the  words  are 
the  words  of  Parliament  and  not  mine  ; and  that  all  false  and 
inconclusive  inferences  drawn  from  them  are  not  mine,  for  I 
heartily  disclaim  any  such  inference.  I have  chosen  the  words 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  Mr.  Grenville,  surely  a 
tolerably  zealous  and  very  judicious  advocate  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Parliament,  formerly  moved  to  have  read  at 
your  table  in  confirmation  of  his  tenets.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Chatham  considered  these  preambles  as  declaring  strongly  in 
favour  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a no  less  powerful  advocate 
for  the  privileges  of  the  Americans.  Ought  I not  from  hence 
to  presume  that  these  preambles  are  as  favourable  as  possible 
to  both,  when  properly  understood;  favourable  both  to  the 
rights  of  Parliament  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  dependencies 
of  this  crown  ? But,  Sir,  the  object  of  grievance  in  my  resolu- 
tion I have  not  taken  from  the  Chester,  but  from  the  Durham 
Act,  which  confines  the  hardship  of  want  of  representation  to 
the  case  of  subsidies,  and  which,  therefore,  falls  in  exactly 
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with  the  case  of  the  colonies.  But  whether  the  unrepresented 
counties  were  de  jure,  or  de  facto,  bound,  the  preambles  do 
I not  accurately  distinguish;  nor  indeed  was  it  necessary,  for 
j whether  de  jure  or  de  facto  the  legislature  thought  the  exercise 
I of  the  power  of  taxing  as  of  right,  or  as  of  fact  without  right, 
equally  a grievance  and  equally  oppressive. 

I do  not  know  that  the  colonies  have,  in  any  general  way, 
or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  beyond  the  demand  of  im- 
munity in  relation  to  taxes.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the 
i temper  or  dispositions  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men,  when 
they  are  composed  and  at  rest  from  their  conduct,  or  their 
i expressions  in  a state  of  disturbance  and  irritation.  It  is 
j besides  a very  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  mankind  follow 
j up  practically  any  speculative  principle,  either  of  government 
or  of  freedom,  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  argument  and  logical 
illation.  WeEnglishmenstopvery  short  of  the  principles  upon 
which  we  support  any  given  part  of  our  constitution,  or  even 
the  whole  of  it  together.  I could  easily,  if  I had  not  already 
tired  you,  give  you  very  striking  and  convincing  instances  of  it. 
This  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper.  All  govern- 
j ment,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
j virtue,  and  every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and 
barter.  We  balance  inconveniences,  we  give  and  take,  we 
remit  some  rights  that  we  may  enjoy  others,  and  we  choose 
I rather  to  be  happy  citizens  than  subtle  disputants.  As  we 
must  give  away  some  natural  liberty  to  enjoy  civil  advan- 
tages, so  we  must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties  for  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a 
great  empire.  But  in  all  fair  dealings  the  thing  bought  must 
I bear  some  proportion  to  the  purchase  paid.  None  will  barter 
away  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul.  Though  a great  house  is 
apt  to  make  slaves  haughty,  yet  it  is  purchasing  a part  of  the 
artificial  importance  of  a great  empire  too  dear  to  pay  for  it 
I all  essential  rights  and  all  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  human 
I nature.  None  of  us  who  would  not  risk  his  life  rather  than 
fall  under  a government  purely  arbitrary.  But  although  there 
are  some  amongst  us  who  think  our  constitution  wants  many 
improvements  to  make  it  a complete  system  of  liberty,  per- 
1 haps  none  who  are  of  that  opinion  would  think  it  right  to  aim 
at  such  improvement  by  disturbing  his  country  and  risking 
everything  that  is  dear  to  him.  In  every  arduous  enterprise 
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we  consider  what  we  are  to  lose  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain, 
and  the  more  and  better  stake  of  liberty  every  people  possess 
the  less  they  will  hazard  in  a vain  attempt  to  make  it  more. 
These  are  the  cords  of  man.  Man  acts  from  adequate  motives 
relative  to  his  interest,  and  not  on  metaphysical  specula- 
tions. Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  reasoning,  cautions 
us,  and  with  great  weight  and  propriety,  against  this  species 
of  delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  arguments  as  the 
most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no  interest  contrary  to  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  England,  when  they  are  not  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  it;  and  they  will  rather  be  inclined  to  respect 
the  acts  of  a superintending  legislature,  when  they  see  them 
the  acts  of  that  power  which  is  itself  the  security,  not  the 
rival,  of  their  secondary  importance.  In  this  assurance  my 
mind  most  perfectly  acquiesces;  and  I confess  I feel  not  the 
least  alarm  from  the  discontents  which  are  to  arise  from 
putting  people  at  their  ease,  nor  do  I apprehend  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  empire  from  giving,  by  an  act  of  free  grace  and 
indulgence,  to  two  millions  of  my  fellow-citizens  some  share 
of  those  rights  upon  which  I have  always  been  taught  to 
value  myself. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  power  of  granting,  vested  in 
American  assemblies,  would  dissolve  the  unity  of  the  empire, 
which  was  preserved  entire,  although  Wales,  and  Chester, 
and  Durham  were  added  to  it.  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I do  not 
know  what  this  unity  means,  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard  of, 
that  I know,  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  this  country. 
The  very  idea  of  subordination  of  parts  excludes  this  notion  of 
simple  and  undivided  unity.  England  is  the  head ; but  she  is 
not  the  head  and  the  members  too.  Ireland  has  ever  had 
from  the  beginning  a separate,  but  not  an  independent 
legislature,  which,  far  from  distracting,  promoted  the  union 
of  the  whole.  Everything  was  sweetly  and  harmoniously  dis- 
posed through  both  islands  for  the  conservation  of  English 
dominion  and  the  communication  of  English  liberties.  I do 
not  see  that  the  same  principles  might  not  be  carried  into 
twenty  islands,  and  with  the  same  good  effect.  This  is  my 
model  with  regard  to  America,  as  far  as  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  are  the  same.  I know  no  other 
unity  of  this  empire  than  I can  draw  from  its  example  during 
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these  periods,  when  it  seemed  to  my  poor  understanding  more 
united  than  it  is  now,  or  than  it  is  likely  to  be  by  the  present 
methods. 

But  since  I speak  of  these  methods  I recollect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  too  late,  that  I promised  before  I finished  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  ^ on  the  floor,  which 
has  been  so  lately  received,  and  stands  on  your  journals.  I 
must  be  deeply  concerned  whenever  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
continue  a difference  with  the  majority  of  this  House.  But  as 
the  reasons  for  that  difference  are  my  apology  for  thus 
troubling  you,  suffer  me  to  state  them  in  a very  few  words. 
I shall  compress  them  into  as  small  a body  as  I possibly  can, 
having  already  debated  that  matter  at  large  when  the  ques- 
tion was  before  the  committee.  First,  then,  I cannot  admit 
that  proposition  of  a ransom  by  auction — because  it  is  a 
mere  project.  It  is  a thing  new,  unheard  of,  supported  by  no 
experience,  justified  by  no  analogy,  without  example  of  our 
ancestors  or  root  in  the  constitution. 

It  is  neither  regular  parliamentary  taxation,  nor  colony 
grant.  Experimentum  in  corpore  vili,  is  a good  rule,  which  will 
ever  make  me  adverse  to  any  trial  of  experiments  on  what  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable  of  all  subjects,  the  peace  of  this 
empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  which  must  be  fatal  in  the 
end  to  our  constitution.  For  what  is  it  but  a scheme  for  tax- 
ing the  colonies  in  the  antechamber  of  the  noble  lord  and  his 
successors.?  To  settle  the  quotas  and  proportions  in  this 
House  is  clearly  impossible.  You,  Sir,  may  flatter  yourself  you 
shall  sit  a state  auctioneer,  with  your  hammer  in  your  hand, 
and  knock  down  to  each  colony  as  it  bids.  But  to  settle  (on 
the  plan  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord)  the  true  proportional 
payment  for  four  or  five  and  twenty  governments,  according 
to  absolute  and  the  relative  wealth  of  each,  and  according 
to  the  British  proportion  of  wealth  and  burthen,  is  a wild 
and  chimerical  notion.  This  new  taxation  must  therefore 
come  in  by  the  backdoor  of  the  constitution.  Each  quota 
must  be  brought  to  this  House  ready  formed;  you  can 
neither  add  nor  alter.  You  must  register  it.  You  can  do 
nothing  further.  For  on  what  grounds  can  you  deliberate 
either  before  or  after  the  proposition?  You  cannot  hear  the 
1 Lord  North.  See  p.  45,  note. 
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counsel  for  all  these  provinces,  quarrelling  each  on  its  own 
quantity  of  payment  and  its  proportion  to  others.  If  you 
should  attempt  it,  the  committee  of  provincial  ways  and 
means,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  will  delight  to  be  called, 
must  swallow  up  all  the  time  of  Parliament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  complaint  of 
the  colonies.  They  complain  that  they  are  taxed  without 
their  consent;  you  answer  that  you  will  fix  the  sum  at  which 
they  shall  be  taxed.  That  is  you  give  them  the  very  grievance 
for  the  remedy.  You  tell  them  indeed  that  you  will  leave  the 
mode  to  themselves.  I really  beg  pardon — it  gives  me  pain 
to  mention  it — but  you  must  be  sensible  that  you  will  not 
perform  this  part  of  the  compact.  For  suppose  the  colonies 
were  to  lay  the  duties  which  furnished  their  contingent  upon 
the  importation  of  your  manufactures,  you  know  you  would 
never  suffer  such  a tax  to  be  laid.  You  know,  too,  that  you 
would  not  suffer  many  other  modes  of  taxation.  So  that  when 
you  come  to  explain  yourself  it  will  be  found  that  you  will 
neither  leave  to  themselves  the  quantum  nor  the  mode,  nor 
indeed  anything.  The  whole  is  delusion  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction,  unless  it  be 
universally  accepted,  will  plunge  you  into  great  and  inextric- 
able difficulties.  In  what  year  of  our  Lord  are  the  proportions 
of  payments  to  be  settled  ? To  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility 
that  colony  agents  should  have  general  powers  of  taxing  the 
colonies  at  their  discretion,  consider,  I implore  you,  that  the 
communication  by  special  messages,  and  orders  between  these 
agents  and  their  constituents  on  each  variation  of  the  case, 
when  the  parties  come  to  contend  together,  and  to  dispute  on 
their  relative  proportions,  will  be  a matter  of  delay,  per- 
plexity, and  confusion  that  never  can  have  an  end. 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  outcry  what  is  the 
condition  of  those  assemblies  who  offer  by  themselves  or  their 
agents  to  tax  themselves  up  to  your  ideas  of  their  proportion  ? 
The  refractory  colonies,  who  refuse  all  composition,  will 
remain  taxed  only  to  your  old  impositions,  which,  however 
grievous  in  principle,  are  trifling  as  to  production.  The 
obedient  colonies  in  this  scheme  are  heavily  taxed;  the  re- 
fractory remain  unburthened.  What  will  you  do  ? Will  you 
lay  new  and  heavier  taxes  by  Parliament  on  the  disobedient  7 
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Pray  consider  in  what  way  you  can  do  it.  You  are  perfectly 
convinced  that,  in  the  way  of  taxing,  you  can  do  nothing 
but  at  the  ports.  Now  suppose  it  is  Virginia  that  refuses  to 
appear  at  your  auction,  while  Maryland  and  North  Carolina 
bid  handsomely  for  their  ransom,  and  are  taxed  to  your 
quota,  how  will  you  put  these  colonies  on  a par?  Will  you 
tax  the  tobacco  of  Virginia?  If  you  do  you  give  its  death- 
wound  to  your  English  revenue  at  home  and  to  one  of  the 
very  greatest  articles  of  your  own  foreign  trade.  If  you  tax: 
the  import  of  that  rebellious  colony,  what  do  you  tax  but 
your  own  manufactures,  or  the  goods  of  some  other  obedient 
and  already  well-taxed  colony?  Who  has  said  one  word  on 
this  labyrinth  of  detail,  which  bewilders  you  more  and  more 
as  you  enter  into  it?  Who  has  presented,  who  can  present 
you  with  a clue  to  lead  you  out  of  it  ? I think.  Sir,  it  is  im- 
possible that  you  should  not  recollect  that  the  colony  bounds 
are  so  implicated  in  one  another  (you  know  it  by  your  other 
experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the  New  England 
fishery),  that  you  can  lay  no  possible  restraints  on  almost 
any  of  them  which  may  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  you  do 
not  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  burthen  those 
whom,  upon  every  principle,  you  ought  to  exonerate.  He 
must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  America  who  thinks  that,  with- 
out falling  into  this  confusion  of  all  rules  of  equity  and  policy, 
you  can  restrain  any  single  colony,  especially  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  the  central  and  most  important  of  them  all.^ 

Let  it  also  be  considered  that,  either  in  the  present  con- 
fusion you  settle  a permanent  contingent,  which  will  and 
must  be  trifling,  and  then  you  have  no  effectual  revenue ; or 
you  change  the  quota  at  every  exigency,  and  then  on  every 
new  repartition  you  will  have  a new  quarrel. 

Reflect,  besides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a quota  for 
every  colony,  you  have  not  provided  for  prompt  and  punctual 

^ It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  criticism  of  an  opponent. 
Governor  Pownall,  whose  authority  on  American  questions  was  at 
least  equal  to  Burke’s,  and  who  had  always  shown  himself  warmly  in 
favour  of  American  liberty,  accepted  North’s  proposals  as  a real  basis- 
for  compromise  [Pari.  Hist.,  xviii.  322).  It  preserved  the  suzerain 
authority  of  Parliament;  it  maintained  the  principle  that  imperial 
defence  concerned  the  whole  empire;  it  left  taxation  to  the  colonies 
(see  p.  45,  note).  Lord  North’s  Government  in  communicating  their 
scheme  to  the  colonies  pledged  themselves  to  treat  the  money  bills  of 
the  Assemblies  with  every  possible  respect.  They  never  dreamt  of 
such  an  auction  and  barter  as  Burke  ridicules. 
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payment.  Suppose  one,  two,  five,  ten  years’  arrears.  You 
cannot  issue  a treasury  extent  against  the  failing  colony. 
You  must  make  new  Boston  Port  Bills,  new  restraining  laws, 
new  Acts  for  dragging  men  to  England  for  trial.  You  must 
send  out  new  fleets,  new  armies.  All  is  to  begin  again.  From 
this  day  forward  the  empire  is  never  to  know  an  hour’s  tran- 
quillity. An  intestine  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  bowels  of 
the  colonies  which  one  time  or  other  must  consume  this 
whole  empire.  I allow  indeed  that  the  empire  of  Germany 
raises  her  revenue  and  her  troops  by  quotas  and  contingents; 
but  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  and  the  army  of  the  empire,  is 
the  worst  revenue  and  the  worst  army  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  a standing  revenue,  you  will  therefore  have  a 
perpetual  quarrel.  Indeed  the  noble  lord  who  proposed  this 
project  of  a ransom  by  auction  seemed  himself  to  be  of  that 
opinion.  His  project  was  rather  designed  for  breaking  the 
union  of  the  colonies  than  for  establishing  a revenue.  He  con- 
fessed he  apprehended  that  his  proposal  would  not  be  to 
their  taste.  I say  this  scheme  of  disunion  seems  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  project;  for  I will  not  suspect  that  the  noble 
lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the  nation  by  an 
airy  phantom  which  he  never  intended  to  realise.  But  what- 
ever his  views  may  be,  as  I propose  the  peace  and  union  of  the 
colonies  as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  cannot  accord 
with  one  whose  foundation  is  perpetual  discord. 

Compare  the  two.  This  I offer  to  give  you  is  plain  and 
simple.  The  other  full  of  perplexed  and  intricate  mazes. 
This  is  mild ; that  harsh.  This  is  found  by  experience  effectual 
for  its  purposes ; the  other  is  a new  project.  This  is  universal; 
the  other  calculated  for  certain  colonies  only.  This  is  im- 
mediate in  its  conciliatory  operation ; the  other  remote,  con- 
tingent, full  of  hazard.  Mine  is  what  becomes  the  dignity  of 
a ruling  people;  gratuitous,  unconditional,  and  not  held  out 
as  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  I have  done  my  duty  in  pro- 
posing it  to  you,  I have  indeed  tired  you  by  a long  discourse, 
but  this  is  the  misfortune  of  those  to  whose  influence  nothing 
will  be  conceded,  and  who  must  win  every  inch  of  their 
ground  by  argument.  You  have  heard  me  with  goodness. 
May  you  decide  with  wisdom ! For  my  part  I feel  my  mind 
greatly  disburthened  by  what  I have  done  to-day.  I have 
been  the  less  fearful  of  trying  your  patience  because  on  this 
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subject  I mean  to  spare  it  altogether  in  future.  I have  this 
comfort  that  in  every  stage  of  the  American  affairs  I have 
steadily  opposed  the  measures  that  have  produced  the  con- 
fusion and  may  bring  on  the  destruction  of  this  empire.  I now- 
go  so  far  as  to  risk  a proposal  of  my  own.  If  I cannot  give 
peace  to  my  country  I give  it  to  my  conscience. 

But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peace  to  us  without 
money?  Your  plan  gives  us  no  revenue.  No!  But  it  does — 
For  it  secures  to  the  subject  the  power  of  REFUSAL;  the 
first  of  all  revenues.  Experience  is  a cheat,  and  fact  a liar,  if 
this  power  in  the  subject  of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been  found  the  richest  mine  of  revenue 
ever  discovered  by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune  of  man.  It  does 
not  indeed  vote  you  £152,750  ; ii  : 2fths,  nor  any  other 
paltry  limited  sum.  But  it  gives  the  strong  box  itself,  the 
fund,  the  bank,  from  whence  only  revenues  can  arise  amongst 
a people  sensible  of  freedom:  Posita  luditur  area}  Cannot 
you  in  England;  cannot  you  at  this  time  of  day;  cannot  you, 
a House  of  Commons,  trust  to  the  principle  which  has  raised 
so  mighty  a revenue,  and  accumulated  a debt  of  near  140 
millions  in  this  country  ? Is  this  principle  to  be  true  in  England 
and  false  everywhere  else  ? Is  it  not  true  in  Ireland  ? Has  it 
not  hitherto  been  true  in  the  colonies?  Why  should  you 
presume  that  in  any  country  a body  duly  constituted  for  any 
function  will  neglect  to  perform  its  duty  and  abdicate  its 
trust  ? Such  a presumption  would  go  against  all  governments 
in  all  modes.  But  in  truth  this  dread  of  penury  of  supply  from 
a free  assembly  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  For  first  observe 
that  besides  the  desire  which  all  men  have  naturally  of  sup- 
porting the  honour  of  their  own  Government,  that  sense  of 
dignity  and  that  security  to  property  which  ever  attends 
freedom  has  a tendency  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  free  com- 
munity. Most  may  be  taken  where  most  is  accumulated. 
And  what  is  the  soil  or  climate  where  experience  has  not 
uniformly  proved  that  the  voluntary  flow  of  heaped-up 
plenty,  bursting  from  the  weight  of  its  own  rich  luxuriance, 
has  ever  run  with  a more  copious  stream  of  revenue  than  could 
be  squeezed  from  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed  indigence,  by 
the  straining  of  all  the  politic  machinery  in  the  world. 

^ Juvenal,  i.  90;  a gambling  reference.  “ Even  the  strong  boxes 
were  staked.” 
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Next  we  know  that  parties  must  ever  exist  in  a free  coun- 
try. We  know,  too^  that  the  emulations  of  such  parties,  their 
contradictions,  their  reciprocal  necessities,  their  hopes  and 
their  fears  must  send  them  all  in  their  turns  to  him  that  holds 
the  balance  of  the  state.  The  parties  are  the  gamesters;  but 
Government  keeps  the  table,  and  is  sure  to  be  the  winner 
in  the  end.  When  this  game  is  played,  I really  think  it  is  more 
to  be  feared  that  the  people  will  be  exhausted  than  that 
Government  will  not  be  supplied.  Whereas,  whatever  is 
got  by  acts  of  absolute  power  ill  obeyed,  because  odious,  or 
by  contracts  ill  kept,  because  constrained,  will  be  narrow, 
feeble,  uncertain,  and  precarious.  Ease  would  retract  vows 
made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void} 

I,  for  one,  protest  against  compounding  our  demands ; I 
declare  against  compounding,  for  a poor  limited  sum,  the 
immense,  overgrowing,  eternal  debt,  which  is  due  to  generous 
government  from  protected  freedom.  And  so  may  I speed 
in  the  great  object  I propose  to  you,  as  I think  it  would  not 
only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but  would  be  the  worst  economy 
in  the  world  to  compel  the  colonies  to  a sum  certain  either 
in  the  way  of  ransom  or  in  the  way  of  compulsory  compact. 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subject — a revenue  from 
America  transmitted  hither — do  not  delude  yourselves — you 
never  can  receive  it — No,  not  a shilling.  We  have  experience 
that  from  remote  countries  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  If,  when 
you  attempted  to  extract  revenue  from  Bengal,  you  were 
obliged  to  return  in  loan  what  you  had  taken  in  imposition, 
what  can  you  expect  from  North  America?  For  certainly,  if 
ever  there  was  a country  qualified  to  produce  wealth,  it  is 
India;  or  an  institution  fit  for  the  transmission,  it  is  the  East 
India  Company.  America  has  none  of  these  aptitudes.  If 
America  gives  you  taxable  objects  on  which  you  lay  your 
duties  here,  and  gives  you  at  the  same  time  a surplus  by  a 
foreign  sale  of  her  commodities  to  pay  the  duties  on  these 
objects  which  you  tax  at  home,  she  has  performed  her  part 
to  the  British  revenue.  But  with  regard  to  her  own  internal 
establishments,  she  may,  I doubt  not  she  will,  contribute  in 
moderation.  I say  in  moderation,  for  she  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exhaust  herself.  She  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a 
war,  the  weight  of  which,  with  the  enemies  that  we  are  most 
^ Paradise  Lost,  iv.  96. 
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likely  to  have,  must  be  considerable  in  her  quarter  of  the 
globe.  There  she  may  serve  you,  and  serve  you  essentially. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of  revenue,  trade, 
or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  interest  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion. My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which 
grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar 
privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though 
light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the  colonies 
always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your 
government;  they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  force 
under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  allegi- 
ance. But  let  it  be  once  understood  that  your  government 
may  be  one  thing  and  their  privileges  another,  that  these  two 
things  may  exist  without  any  mutual  relation;  the  cement 
is  gone,  the  cohesion  is  loosened,  and  everything  hastens  to 
decay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to 
keep  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary 
of  liberty,  the  sacred  temp’e  consecrated  to  our  common 
faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England  worship 
freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces  towards  you.  The  more 
they  multiply,  the  more  friends  you  will  have;  the  more 
ardently  they  love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their 
obedience.  Slavery  they  can  have  anywhere.  It  is  a weed  that 
grows  in  every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain,  they  may 
have  it  from  Prussia.  But  until  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling 
of  your  true  interest  and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they 
can  have  from  none  but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price 
of  which  you  have  the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  act  of 
navigation  which  binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies, 
and  through  them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
Deny  them  this  participation  of  freedom  and  you  break  that 
sole  bond  which  originally  made  and  must  still  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination 
as  that  your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your 
sufferances,  your  cockets  and  your  clearances  are  what  form 
the  great  securities  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that 
your  letters  of  office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  sus- 
pending clauses  are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great 
contexture  of  the  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not 
make  your  government.  Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as 
they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion  that  gives 
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all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English 
constitution  which,  infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  per- 
vades, feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the 
empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  everything  for  us  here 
in  England?  Do  you  imagine  then  that  it  is  the  Land  Tax 
Act  which  raises  your  revenue,  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in 
the  committee  of  supply  which  gives  you  your  army  ? or  that 
it  is  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  inspires  it  with  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline? No!  surely  no!  It  is  the  love  of  the  people,  it  is 
their  attachment  to  their  Government,  from  the  sense  of  the 
deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a glorious  institution,  which 
gives  you  your  army  and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both 
that  liberal  obedience,  without  which  your  army  would  be  a 
base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical 
to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  politi- 
cians, who  have  no  place  among  us;  a sort  of  people  who 
think  that  nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material; 
and  who,  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified  to  be  directors 
of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to  turn  a wheel 
in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught, 
these  ruling  and  master  principles  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
such  men  as  I have  mentioned,  have  no  substantial  existence, 
are  in  truth  everything  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in  politics 
is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom;  and  a great  empire  and 
little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation 
and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  place  as  becomes  our  station  and 
ourselves,  we  ought  to  auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings 
on  America  with  the  old  warning  of  the  Church,  Sursum 
corda  I We  ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of 
that  trust  to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us. 
By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors 
have  turned  a savage  wilderness  into  a glorious  empire,  and 
have  made  the  most  extensive,  and  the  only  honourable 
conquests,  not  by  destroying,  but  by  promoting  the  wealth, 
the  number,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get 
an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an  American  empire. 
English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is;  English  privi- 
leges alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be. 

In  full  confidence  of  this  unalterable  truth,  I now  {quod 
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felix  faustumque  sit)  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  temple  of  peace  ; 
and  I move  you — 

“ That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in 
North  America,  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments, 
and  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants, 
have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  sending 
any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  them  in 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament.” 


NOTES 

41 . Sir  . . . austerity  of  the  Chair  : in  these  words  Burke 
addresses  the  Speaker,  who  acts  as  chairman  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  possesses  great  powers  of  control  of  debate. 

42,  first  had  the  honour,  etc. : Burke’s  first  speech  in  the 
Commons  was  delivered  in  January  1766.  He  preceded  Pitt,  who 
complimented  him  upon  the  speech  in  very  flattering  terms. 

42.  every  wind  of  fashionable  doctrine  : cf.  Ephesians  iv.  14, 
“ tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.” 

44.  paper  government : a constitution  drawn  out  on  paper. 
In  his  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,  Burke  contrasts  a 
scheme  upon  paper  with  a living,  active,  effective  constitution. 
It  was  this  last  which  he  believed  the  English  Constitution  to  be. 

45.  blue  riband  : Lord  North  was  a Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Members  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  v^ar  a broad  dark-blue 
riband,  whose  border  is  embroidered  with  gold,  diagonally  across 
the  chest. 

45.  mace  : the  mace  is  the  symbol  of  authority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  carried  before  the  Speaker  and  its  presence  on 
the  table  of  the  House  is  a sign  that  the  House  is  sitting. 

45.  resolution  moved  by  the  noble  lord  : Lord  North’s  resolu- 
tion was  to  the  effect  that  if  any  colony  provided  what  Parliament 
considered  its  fair  proportion  towards  the  common  defence  and 
its  expenses  in  civil  administration,  no  duty  or  tax  should  be 
imposed  upon  it,  except  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  This  was 
intended  as  an  olive  branch  to  the  colonists. 

48.  a distinguished  person  (Mr.  Glover) : Richard  Glover 
(1712-1785)  was  a poet  who  was  counted  of  some  importance  by 
his  contemporaries.  The  son  of  a London  merchant,  he  spoke 
on  several  occasions  for  the  merchants  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  support  of  petitions  presented  by  them. 

48.  Davenant : Charles  Davenant  (1656-1714)  did  good  work 
as  commissioner  of  excise  from  1683  to  1689.  He  wrote  much 
about  economic  matters.  His  Discourses  on  the  Public  Revenues 
and  Of  the  Trade  of  England  are  useful  sources  of  information. 
He  was  appointed  in  1705  inspector-general  of  exports  and 
imports. 
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50.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  : cf.  Matthew  xvii.  4. 

50.  Lord  Bathurst  (1684-1775):  first  Earl  of  Bathurst.  In 
politics  an  opponent  of  Walpole,  and  in  literature  and  art  a 
friend  and  patron  of  many  authors  and  artists.  The  passage  in 
which  Burke  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Bathurst’s  life  is 
practically  co-extensive  with  the  era  of  colonial  expansion,  is  a 
particularly  good  specimen  of  Burke’s  style. 

50.  third  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  : George  III. 

50.  Great  Britain  : England  and  Scotland  were  united  as  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Act  of  Union,  1707. 

50.  Son,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England : Henry  I|Bathurst 

(1714-1794)  was  made  Baron  Apsley  and  Lord  Chancellor  in 
1771. 

52.  Roman  charity  : The  Roman  matrons  were  famous  for 
their  motherly  affection.  ;«• 

52.  whale  fishery  : the  New  England  seamen  were  expert 
fishers  in  all  branches  of  the  fishing  industry. 

52.  Falkland  Island  : the  Falkland  Islands  are  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  not  far  from  Cape  Horn.  Notice  how  Burke 
uses  them  as  an  illustration  in  order  to  emphasise  the  magnitude 
of  the  fishing  operations.  'll 

58.  Gothic  ancestors  : Gothic,  which  means  literally  pertain- 
ing to  the  Goths,  a Teutonic  race  who  overran  the  South  of 
Europe  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  was  used  by  the 
eighteenth-century  writers  to  signify  rude  or  barbarous.  Hence, 
it  was  applied  to  all  that  was  mediaeval,  and  we  have  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  here,  our  Gothic  ancestors, 
etc.  So  used  the  word'^has  no  direct  association  with  the  Goths 
as  such. 

58.  Poles  : it  was  in  1772  that  the  first  Partition  of  Poland 
took  place  in  spite  of  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Poles. 

58.  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  : Sir  William  Blackstone 

(1723-1780),  a Londoner  by  birth,  became  a barrister  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  His  lectures  on  English  Law  at 
Oxford  University  led  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
which  in  its  many  editions  has  remained  a standard  work  to  this 
day. 

58.  General  Gage:  Thomas  Gage  (1721-1787),  a brave  but  not 
brilliant  general  who  served  in  Canada  from  1754  to  1760,  and 
was  commander-in-chief  in  North  America  from  1763  to  1772. 
In  1 774  he  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  was  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at  Boston.  He  was  replaced 
by  Howe  in  1775. 

60.  an  emanation  from  yours  : the  supreme  authority  of  the 
English  Parliament  here  receives  emphasis. 

61.  Lord  Dunmore  : John  Murray,  fourth  Earl  of  Dunmore 
(1732-1809),  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  in  1770,  and 
participated  in  this  official  capacity  in  the  events  which  took 
place  from  that  time  to  1766,  when  he  retired  from  office. 
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61.  abrogated  the  ancient  government,  etc.  : by  taking  away 
the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  in  1774. 

63.  Tartars  : this  name  is  applied  loosely  to  the  members  of 
various  Mongolian  races  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  often  implies 
a person  of  harsh  character.  The  true  spelling  is  Tatar,  but  the 
actions  of  these  mediaeval  invaders  of  Europe  were  such  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  associated  with  the  classical  Tartarus,  hence 
the  intrusion  of  the  y. 

6 5 . Spoliatis  arma  supersunt : weapons  remain  to  the  con- 
quered. 

66.  Angola  : in  South-West  Africa.  One  of  the  slave  regions. 

66.  “Ye  gods,  annihilate,”  etc.:  from  Pope's  Martinus 

Scriblerus  on  the  A rt  of  Sinking  into  Poetry.  It  is  contained  in  his 
remarkable  prose  treatise  on  Bathos. 

67.  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1552-1634)  : an  important  law  officer 
under  Elizabeth.  He  became  a judge  in  1606,  but  his  opposition 
to  James  I.’s  interference  in  the  courts  led  to  his  deposition  in 
1616.  He  then  became  one  of  the  famous  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  in  their  struggle  with  the  Stuart  kings. 

67.  Sir  V^alter  Raleigh  (1552-1618)  : the  well-known 

favourite  of  Elizabeth,  and  founder  of  Virginia.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  alleged  com- 
plicity in  the  Main  and  Bye  Plots.  Coke  conducted  the  case  against 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a traitor,  viper  and  monster.  He  was 
released  on  promising  to  obtain  treasure  from  South  America, 
but  the  expedition  proved  a failure,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
executed. 

67.  ex  vi  termini  : from  the  very  meaning  of  the  term. 

71.  Some  years  ago,  etc.  : from  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act 
many  of  the  Whigs  had  urged  the  surrender  of  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion as  the  only  safe  means  of  concord  with  the  colonists. 

71.  a gentleman  of  real  moderation  : this  is  Mr.  George  Rice 
(1724-1779),  who  was  a commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
1761  to  1770,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  his  probity  and  nobility  of  character. 

72.  Lord  North  : an  easy-going  statesman  of  no  great  merit 
but  of  much  obstinacy.  He  was  a follower  and  servant  of  George 
III.,  and  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  1770  to  1782,  shares 
with  him  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  colonies. 

73.  Acts  of  Navigation  : c/.  p.  2. 

74.  Philip  II.  : the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  the  husband  of 
Mary  I.  of  England,  and  the  opponent  of  Elizabeth.  Under  his 
guidance  Spain  reached  her  zenith  as  a world  power,  and  also 
commenced  her  decline. 

74.  Sir  John  Davis  or  Davies  (1569-1626):  poet  and  states- 
man. He  was  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  his  knowledge  of 
Irish  affairs  was  valuable  to  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
statesmen.  His  True  Causes  was  published  in  1612. 
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75.  Wales  : the  conquest  of  Wales  was  definitely  completed  by 
Edward  I.,  1283,  and  it  was  then  treated  for  many  years  as  a con- 
quered country,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  peace  of  the 
borderland. 

77.  27th  year  of  Henry  VIII. : in  1536  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  incorporating  Wales  with  England  on  terms  of 
equality. 

77.  county  palatine  : a county  palatine  is  a county  invested 
with  royal  rights  and  privileges.  This  was,  for  example,  the  case 
with  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Durham  from  very  early  times, 
when  immediate  action  was  necessary  to  check  incursions  of 
Welsh  or  Scots.  Lancaster  was  made  a county  palatine  by 
Edward  III. 

79.  Judge  Barrington;  Daines  Barrington  (1727-1800) 
became  in  1757  a judge  for  certain  of  the  counties  of  North  Wales. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  antiquities  and  natural  history. 
His  most  important  work  was  his  Observations  on  the  most  ancient 
Statutes  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  twenty-first  of  James  I. 

80.  Opposuit  natura  : nature  objects,  or  opposes.  (Juv.  Sat. 
X.  152.) 

80.  Republic  of  Plato,  etc.  : three  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  imaginary  commonwealths  which  writers  have  constructed 
are  here  enumerated.  Plato’s  Republic  was  written  about  380  b.c.. 
More’s  Utopia  in  1516,  and  Harrington’s  Oceana  in  1656. 

83.  regulating  duties  of  the  sixth  of  George  II.  : one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  English  government  was  the  large 
amount  of  smuggling  that  went  on  between  the  colonies  and  the 
French  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America.  In  1733  the  Molasses 
Act  attempted  by  prohibitive  duties  to  prevent  the  colonies 
from  obtaining  sugar  and  molasses  except  from  the  British 
West  Indies.  But  these  islands  could  not  take  in  exchange  all 
the  articles  the  colonies  had  to  supply  — products  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  were  anxious  to  buy  from  them.  So  that  the 
measure  did  not  prevent  smuggling.  Hence  in  1764  Grenville 
took  fresh  steps.  He  reduced  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses 
by  one  half,  and  made  alterations  in  other  duties.  He  then 
strengthened  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  over  the 
American  coasts  and  placed  additional  warships  there  to  prevent 
smuggling.  At  the  same  time  he  granted  certain  important 
privileges  to  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  trade. 

83.  duties  of  1767:  in  this  year  the  American  Import  Duties 
Bill  imposed  duties  on  glass,  red  and  white  lead,  paper,  tea,  and 
other  articles. 

83.  Lord  Hillsborough  : a frequent  member  of  the  ministries 
of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  In  1768  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  a newly-formed  post.  He  communicated 
the  news  of  the  repeal  of  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea  in  a 
very  harsh  and  ungracious  letter,  and  was  throughout  a strenuous 
opponent  of  the  colonists. 
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84.  public  contributions  of  the  year  1710  : in  the  long  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  North  America  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  the  colonists  contributed  nobly  in  money  and  in  men 
towards  the  English  cause,  and  did  much  to  bring  the  conflict 
to  a victorious  issue. 

86.  Mr.  Grenville  : cf.  p.  19. 

87.  drawback  : the  repayment  of  a duty  already  paid  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  a commodity,  the  repayment 
being  made  when  the  goods  are  exported.  Cf.  with  bounty,  p.  21. 

88.  Boston  Port  Act : when  the  people  of  Boston  threw  the 
cargoes  of  tea  into  the  sea,  the  government  retaliated,  1774,  with 
an  Act  closing  the  port  of  Boston  and  transferring  its  work  to 
Marblehead,  and  making  Salem  the  seat  of  government. 

88.  Charter  of  Massachusetts  : by  a second  Act  the  Charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  also  annulled,  and  her  system  of  free  govern- 
ment destroyed. 

91.  de  jure  : by  the  law;  by  right. 

91.  de  facto  : from  the  fact;  really. 

92.  Aristotle  (b.c.  384-322)  : a celebrated  Greek  philosopher. 
A pupil  of  Plato  and  teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  works 
on  logic  and  philosophy  are  still  recognised  authorities  on  these 
subjects. 

93.  noble  lord  : Lord  North. 

93.  Experimentum  in  corpore  vili : let  the  experiment  be 
made  on  an  object  of  little  value. 

98.  obliged  to  return  in  loan  : in  1767  an  Act  of  Parliament 
limited  the  dividend  of  the  East  India  Company  to  ten  per  cent.  : 
and  the  directors,  afraid  of  further  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  obtained  exemption  from  this  by  promising  a 
yearly  contribution  of  ;^400,ooo  to  the  public  revenue.  But  in 
1772  the  Company  was  unable  to  carry  out  this  agreement  and 
Parliament  had  also  to  grant  financial  assistance  to  it  to  save  it 
from  bankruptcy. 

100.  Mutiny  Bill : this  Act,  first  passed  in  1689,  and  renewed 
yearly,  enacts  that  the  maintenance  of  a standing  army  in 
England  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  is  illegal,  but  by  its 
passing  it  legalises  the  existence  of  a standing  army,  and  also 
provides  for  its  discipline. 

100.  Sursum  corda  : lift  up  your  hearts. 

1 00- 10 1,  quod  felix  faustumque  sit : may  it  be  fortunate  and 
auspicious.  A religious  formula  used  by  the  Romans  in  prayers 
and  invocations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS 

The  thirty  years  following  the  battle  of  Waterloo  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  English  history.  The  peace  which 
succeeded  the  conflict  with  Napoleon  was  marked  by  a long 
period  of  reaction  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  continent^ 
and,  though  England  did  not  share  in  this  reaction  to  any 
very  great  extent,  all  democratic  movements  were  at  first 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  war  had  cost  the  country 
something  like  £1,000,000,000;  at  its  conclusion  the  National 
Debt  stood  at  ;^86i,ooo,ooo,  and  the  interest  upon  it  was 
^^32,000,000  per  annum.  This  heavy  charge  necessitated 
correspondingly  heavy  taxation,  and  the  peace  brought  with 
it  much  industrial  depression,  with  reductions  in  wages  and 
a large  amount  of  unemployment. 

For  three  centuries  English  public  policy  had  been  what  is 
termed  the  Policy  of  Power,  that  is,  a policy  framed  with  the 
object  of  making  the  nation,  as  a whole,  powerful  by  means 
of  a large  population  fed  on  homegrown  food,  a powerful 
navy,  and  a full  treasury.  In  pursuit  of  this  national  power 
there  had  been  a careful  regulation  of  trade  by  means  of 
bounties,  protective  and  even  prohibitive  duties,  and 
Navigation  Acts.^  During  the  eighteenth  century  political 
economists  had  begun  to  write  against  this  prohibitive  and 
restrictive  system,  and  to  argue  in  favour  of  greater  freedom 
of  trade.  The  most  important  of  these  writers  was  a pro- 
fessor of  Glasgow  University  named  Adam  Smith.  In  his 
famous  book.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  Smith  advocated 
a policy  of  freedom  in  trade  and  industry,  of  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  ordinary  commercial  and 
industrial  relationships,  in  which  open  competition  was  to  be 
allowed  free  play.  He  argued  that  if  individuals  were  left 
1 See  also  p.  2. 
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to  seek  their  own  wealth  in  their  own  way,  the  State  would 
be  sure  to  benefit,  for  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
was  also  sure  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  State.  Fostering  certain 
trades  and  industries  by  bounties  or  by  protective  duties 
was  also  in  his  opinion  harmful  to  the  community  generally. 

But  this  was  quite  contrary  to  the  custom  of  England. 
For  two  centuries,  at  any  rate,  the  landed  interest  had  been 
supported  by  the  government,  as  being  the  backbone  of  the 
country.  As  it  provided  food  for  the  nation,  men  for  the 
militia,  and  revenue  for  purposes  of  government,  it  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  well  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion and  support,  and  laws  had  been  passed  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  corn  in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community. 
Thus  from  1571  to  1688  export  of  corn  was  only  allowed  under 
high  duties;  after  1688  the  duties  were  replaced  by  a bounty 
of  five  shillings  a quarter  on  exported  corn  when  wheat  was 
below  forty-eight  shillings  a quarter,  and  high  import  duties 
were  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  foreign  corn  so  as  to 
prevent  competition. 

The  popularity  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  caused  much 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  question  of  these  and  other  pro- 
tective duties,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  William  Pitt,  was 
beginning  to  consider  the  possibility  of  making  some  altera- 
tions in  the  tariff  system  when  the  great  French  revolutionary 
war  broke  out,  and  Pitt  was  compelled  to  raise  money  from 
all  possible  sources  to  carry  on  the  war.  During  the  period 
of  warfare  corn  prices  were  naturally  very  high,  and  much 
land  was  changed  from  pasture  to  arable  because  tillage  was 
so  profitable.  But  with  the  peace  came  the  possibility  of  a 
heavy  fall  in  prices,  and  landowners  and  farmers,  who  had 
invested  their  money  in  the  land,  saw  only  ruin  before  them 
if  prices  should  fall  rapidly,  and  so  cried  out  for  protection. 

; As  the  parliaments  of  this  period  were  mainly  composed  of 
1 landowners,  their  appeal  was  listened  to,  and  a Corn  Law  in 
! 1815  prevented  the  import  of  foreign  corn  until  home  prices 

; reached  eighty  shillings  a quarter.  Even  this  did  not  prevent 
much  agricultural  depression  from  arising,  and  in  1828  a new 
1 sliding  scale  of  duties  was  adopted  which  varied  with  the 
; price  of  corn. 

But  the  England  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  a 
very  different  England  from  that  of  earlier  times.  The  great 
Industrial  Revolution  which  commenced  about  the  middle 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  had  transformed  it  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  community.  Inventions  had 
extended  the  possibilities  of  production  on  a large  scale; 
discoveries  and  colonisation  had  opened  out  new  markets  in 
all  parts  of  the  world;  improved  methods  of  transport  had 
made  inter-communication  more  easily  possible.  During 
the  period  of  the  French  wars  there  had  grown  up  in  England 
a new  middle-class  population  of  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  extensions  of 
trading  facilities.  They  looked  askance  at  the  privileges  of 
the  landed  interest,  claimed  for  themselves  a greater  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  the  protective  duties  which  were,  in  their  opinion,  seriously 
hampering  industrial  progress. 

By  this  time  there  had  grown  up  in  most  haphazard  fashion 
a very  large  number  of  tariff  duties  on  almost  all  articles  of 
ordinary  use.  Sidney  Smith  has  very  wittily  described  in 
an  often-quoted  passage  the  result  of  this  effort  to  tax 
everything  taxable:  “ Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters 
into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the 
foot — taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear, 
feel,  smell,  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  locomotion — 
taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth 
— on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad  or  is  grown  at  home 
— taxes  on  the  raw  material — taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that 
is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man — taxes  on  the  sauce 
which  pampers  a man’s  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores 
him  to  health— on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and 
the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — on  the  poor  man’s  salt 
and  the  rich  man’s  spice — on  the  brass  nails  of  the  cofhn, 
and  the  ribands  of  the  bride — at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or 
levant,  we  must  pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top; 
the  beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse,  with  a taxed 
bridle,  on  a taxed  road;  and  the  dying  Englishman  pouring 
his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent.,  into  a spoon 
that  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent.,  flings  himself  back  upon  his 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent.,  makes  his 
will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an 
apothecary,  who  has  paid  a licence  of  £ioo  for  the  privilege 
of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immedi- 
ately taxed  from  two  to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate, 
large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chancel.  His 
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virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble,  and 
he  will  then  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  to  be  taxed  no  more.” 

This  remarkable  and  intricate  system  of  taxation  hampered 
trade  considerably,  and,  in  1820,  the  London  merchants 
appealed  to  Parliament  to  remove  all  taxes  except  those 
which  were  necessary  for  purposes  of  revenue.  The  result 
was  that  in  1823  Huskisson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  inaugurated  a free-trade  policy  by  abolishing  many 
bounties,  reducing  many  duties,  and  modifying  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts.  The  results  which  followed  this  innovation  fully 
justified  the  steps  he  had  taken.  Reduced  taxation  led  to 
greater  revenue  through  greater  consumption,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  very  profitable  occupation  of  smuggling 
received  a decided  check.  After  1837  the  obtaining  of  a 
sufficient  revenue  again  became  a difficult  problem;  there 
were  serious  Budget  deficits  in  several  years,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  continued  Huskisson’s  policy  with 
marked  success. 

Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  dared  to  touch  the  taxes  on 
corn.  These  taxes,  however,  were  those  which  touched  the 
poor  most  closely,  and  there  had  already  been  much  agitation 
in  the  country  for  their  repeal.  In  1836  an  association, 
known  as  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Association,  was  formed  in 
London  to  agitate  for  their  repeal,  and  two  years  later  a 
similar  association  was  formed  in  Manchester  and  developed 
into  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The  industrial  areas  of 
the  north  of  England  took  up  the  question,  two  Lancashire 
manufacturers,  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  worked 
unweariedly  on  behalf  of  the  League,  and  much  money  was 
subscribed  to  further  in  every  possible  way  the  object  for 
which  the  League  had  been  formed.  The  Government, 
which  was  Conservative  and  depended  for  much  of  its  support 
upon  the  landed  interest,  resisted  the  League’s  efforts,  in 
spite  of  an  ever-increasing  opinion  in  the  country  in  favour 
of  reform.  But  the  attack  on  protective  duties  generally 
was  now  concentrated  with  overwhelming  force  upon  the 
Corn  Laws,  which  were,  in  Cobden’s  opinion,  “ the  foster- 
parent of  all  the  monopolies,”  and  the  League  gained 
supporters  everywhere.  Bad  harvests  and  consequent 
distress  added  force  to  the  arguments  of  the  repealers,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  was 
rapidly  becoming  a convert  to  the  necessity  of  an  alteration 
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in  the  duties,  when  a wet  summer  and  autumn  in  1845 
“ rained  away  the  Corn  Laws,”  by  causing  a very  bad  harvest 
in  England  and  Scotland  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland  through  disease.  In  the  face  of  famine  Peel  was 
compelled  to  propose  to  his  Cabinet  the  repeal  of  the  duties. 
His  proposal  caused  a split  in  his  party  and  he  resigned  office. 
But  the  Whig  leader.  Lord  John  Russell,  found  it  impossible 
to  form  a ministry,  and  Peel  came  back  to  office  at  the 
Queen’s  request,  and  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  duties. 
He  was  supported  by  a portion  of  his  party  and  by  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals,  but  he  was  fiercely  and  rancorously  assailed 
by  a number  of  his  former  followers,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  George  Bentinck.  He  proposed 
that  the  duties  on  corn  should  cease  in  1849,  except  for  a 
registration  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter,  and  this  proposal 
was  carried.  The  abandonment  of  the  Corn  Laws  marked 
the  end  of  the  old  protective  system  which  had  been  in  force 
in  England  for  so  many  years,  and  the  abolition  of  protective 
duties  was  completed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his,  famous  Free- 
Trade  Budgets  of  1853  and  i860. 


RICHARD  COBDEN 
(1804-1865) 

Richard  Cobden,  whose  name  will  always  be  associated 
wdth  England’s  Free-Trade  policy,  was  the  son  of  a Sussex 
yeoman  farmer,  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  agrarian 
changes  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
^Vhat  school  education  Cobden  received  as  a boy,  he  obtained 
in  a school  of  the  type  which  Dickens  has  pilloried  in  his 
Dotheboys  Hall.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  working  as  a 
clerk,  and  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  as  a traveller  for  a 
London  calico  merchant.  He  next  became  a partner  in  a 
calico  warehouse,  and  then  in  1831  a partner  in  a Lancashire 
cotton  factory.  In  1832  he  settled  in  Manchester,  and  was 
soon  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  better  education  of 
the  working  classes  there. 

From  local  he  quickly  passed  to  national  work.  The 
question  of  Free  Trade  was  a matter  of  especial  interest  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  Cobden 
became  a leader  in  the  Free-Trade  movement.  The  Anti- 
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Corn-Law  League  owed  very  much  of  its  success  to  his 
efforts.  Both  as  an  organiser  of  its  work  in  all  its  details^ 
and  as  a public  speaker  on  its  behalf,  he  worked  strenuously 
and  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  after  1841, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  also,  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  business  and  his 
health.  “ Energetic,  bold,  and  fertile  in  counsel,”  writes 
his  biographer,  Mr.  John  Morley,  “ he  developed  gifts  for 
organisation  on  an  immense  scale;  and  he  was  the  greatest 
master  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English  public  life  of  the 
art  of  bringing  home  the  force  of  difficult  demonstrations 
to  simple  and  untrained  minds.”  With  the  active  support 
of  his  great  friend,  John  Bright,  and  the  help  of  many  other 
speakers  and  workers,  he  was  able  to  bring  the  agitation  to 
a successful  issue. 

The  most  powerful  of  all  his  speeches  on  this  Free-Trade 
question  is  the  one  which  is  reproduced  in  this  book.  It 
shows  conclusively  the  wide_range  of  his, knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  speaking,  the  careful  marshalling  of 
his  facts,  the  wonderful  persuasiveness  and  the" unanswerable 
logic  of  his  argument.  It  is  related  of  this  speech  that  Peel, 
who  was  then  opposed  to  Cobden,  commenced  to  take  notes 
of  it  in  order  to  reply,  but,  before  the  speech  was  over,  he 
crumpled  up  his  notes,  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
who  was  sitting  by  him,  said,  “ You  must  answer  this,  for  I 
cannot,” 

Cobden  always  declined  to  enter  any  ministry,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  public  life  in  watchful  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  return  to  protection,  and  in  earnest  support  of 
education,  financial  retrenchment,  and  peace.  His  opposition 
to  the  Crimean  War  estranged  him  from  his  own  supporters 
and  cost  him  a large  amount  of  obloquy,  but  events  have  now 
shown  that  he  was  right.  In  1856  he  suffered  terribly  from 
the  loss  of  his  only  son  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  retirement;  but  in  i860  he  was  able,  as  a private 
member,  to  bring  about  an  important  commercial  treaty 
on  Free-Trade  lines  with  France.  During  the  American  Civil 
War  he  was  one  of  those  who  consistently  supported  the  cause 
of  the  North,  and  he  did  much  strenuous  work  on  its  behalf. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  laboured  on  in  support  of  these 
causes,  and  it  was  a desire  to  share  in  an  important  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  peace  that  caused 
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the  bronchitis  from  which  he  died  at  a comparatively  early 
age  in  1865. 

But  of  all  the  causes  for  which  he  fought  so  strenuously 
and  successfully,  the  cause  of  the  people’s  food  is  the  one  by 
which  he  will  always  be  remembered,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  his  last  speech  as  a Minister  of  the  Crown  showed  how 
clearly  he  realised  this  by  paying  generous  tribute  to  the  work 
Cobden  had  done.  “ The  name,”  he  said,  “ which  ought  to 
be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  these  measures 
is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting,  I believe,  from  pure  and 
disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring  energy,  made  appeals 
to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  elo- 
quence the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  unaffected 
and  unadorned,  the  name  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  associated 
with  the  success  of  those  measures  is  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden.” 


JOHN  BRIGHT 
(1811-1889) 

John  Bright,  the  great  friend  of  Cobden,  and  his  close 
associate  in  the  struggle  for  Corn-Law  repeal,  was  also  of 
yeoman  stock.  He  came  of  a race  of  Wiltshire  farmers,  who 
had  migrated  to  Coventry  and  Rochdale  and  had  become 
cotton  manufacturers.  The  family  were  all  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Bright’s  education  was  carried 
on  in  schools  with  Quaker  schoolmasters.  But  his  school- 
days were  not  particularly  long,  for  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
commenced  work  in  his  father’s  mills,  and  continued  his 
education  for  himself  by  careful  and  select  reading  in  the 
Bible  and  in  English  poetry.  He  also  began  to  take  a close 
interest  in  local  public  affairs,  and  was  speedily  recognised 
as  a gifted  speaker,  and  in  1840  he  was  the  leader  in  a struggle 
against  the  imposition  of  Church  rates  upon  the  Rochdale 
dissenters. 

He  was  soon  called  to  a wider  sphere  of  labours.  He  had 
married  in  1839  an  exceptionally  gifted  wife,  and  in  1841  was 
plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  through  her  early  death.  It 
was  while  he  was  still  mourning  her  loss  that  Cobden  called 
upon  him  and  invited  him  to  share  in  the  fight  on  behalf  of 
the  “ thousands  of  houses  in  England  where  wives,  mothers, 
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and  children  were  dying  of  hunger,”  and  Bright  responded  to 
the  appeal  thus  made.  For  the  next  few  years  he  travelled 
throughout  the  land  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
addressing  public  meetings  everywhere,  and  writing  and  inter- 
viewing ceaselessly  on  its  behalf,  while  in  1843  he  became 
also  a member  of  Parliament,  and  quickly  gained  recognition 
as  an  important  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  combination  of  Cobden  and  Bright  was  a remarkably 
effective  one.  Each  was  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  together  they  were  well-nigh  perfect.  Cobden  always 
spoke  first  and  stated  the  case  with  facts  and  figures  and 
illustrations  in  his  own  argumentative  and  persuasive  way; 
and  Bright  followed  with  his  passionate  oratory  and  zealous 
fighting  spirit,  and  carried  emotional  conviction  to  the 
audience.  Unlike  Cobden,  however.  Bright  was  destined  to 
enjoy  a long  and  important  public  career  after  the  Corn  Laws 
had  been  repealed,  and  to  become  the  idol  of  the  English  work- 
ing classes  and  the  great  Tribune  of  the  people.  He  fought  like 
Cobden  for  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,  and  shared  with 
him  the  loss  of  popularity  which  came  from  their  opposition 
to  the  Crimean  War;  he  was  also  the  unwearied  supporter  of 
North  against  South  in  the  American  Civil  War.  But  it  was 
also  mainly  through  his  persistent  exertions  that  extensions 
of  the  franchise  were  made  in  1867  and  1884,  and  political 
power  was  transferred  from  the  middle  to  the  working  classes 
of  England,  and  he  also  fought  consistently  against  the  privi- 
leges of  the  peers  and  landowners,  and  against  the  dominance 
of  an  established  Church. 

His  efforts  for  reform  brought  him  into  close  association 
and  friendship  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  became  a member 
of  the  Gladstone  ministry  in  1868  and  again  in  1880.  But  he 
was  never  comfortable  in  office,  his  individualism  and  inde- 
' pendence  of  judgment  were  all  against  his  ever  being  in  any 
strict  sense  a party  man,  and  he  never  remained  for  any  very 
long  time  a Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  caused  his  political  separation  from 
Gladstone,  though  their  private  friendship  still  remained 
until  his  death  in  1889. 

Bright  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  nineteenth 
century  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  speech  which  is  given  in  this  work  is  a good  example  of 
his  platform  manner,  and  it  is  said  of  his  speeches  in  the 
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House  that  he  and  Gladstone  were  the  only  men  able  by'their 
oratory  to  win  votes  there.  He  had  a wonderful  facility 
for  apt  quotation  from  the  Bible  and  the  English  poets, 
especially  Milton;  and  he  had  a marvellous  power  of  phrase 
which  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  English  language.  Lord 
John  Russell  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  powerful  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Salisbury  placed  him  even 
above  Gladstone  as  the  greatest  master  of  English  oratory 
that  this  generation  has  produced.  His  speeches  are  cer- 
tainly more  enjoyable  to  read  than  those  of  any  other  states- 
man of  his  age.  But  greater  than  his  oratory  was  the 
nobility  and  honesty  of  his  character,  which  impressed  itself 
on  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  “ We  feel,”  said 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “ that  Mr.  Bright 
is  entitled  to  a higher  eulogy  than  any  that  could  be  due  to 
intellect,  or  any  that  could  be  due  to  success.  Of  mere 
success  he  was  indeed  a conspicuous  example;  in  intellect 
he  may  lay  claim  to  a most  distinguished  place;  but  the 
character  of  the  man  lay  deeper  than  his  intellect,  deeper 
than  his  eloquence,  deeper  than  anything  that  can  be  de- 
scribed or  seen  on  the  surface,  and  the  supreme  eulogy  which 
is  his  due  I apprehend  to  be  this,  that  he  elevated  political 
life  to  a higher  elevation,  and  to  a loftier  standard,  and 
that  he  has  thereby  bequeathed  to  his  country  the  character 
of  a statesman  which  can  be  made  the  subject  not  only  of 
admiration,  and  not  only  of  gratitude,  but  of  reverential 
contemplation.” 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL 
(1788-1850) 

The  public  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  unique  in  English 
history.  A Conservative  by  birth  and  training,  he  became 
a prominent  statesman  at  a time  when  great  changes  were 
irresistible  and  great  concessions  unavoidable,  and  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  become  responsible  for  some  of  these  changes  and 
concessions  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  many 
members  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  belonged ; a party, 
too,  which  he  had  rescued  from  stagnation  and  decay,  and 
had  restored  to  place  and  power,  only  to  see  it  once  more 
broken  and  driven  from  office  as  a consequence  of  the  very 
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measures  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  the  nation  to  make 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  although  Peel  was  leader  of  the  party  whose  main 
strength  was  drawn  from  the  landed  interest,  he  was  himself 
a member  of  a family  of  manufacturers.  His  grandfather, 
a Yorkshire,  yeoman  farmer,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
family  fortunes,  by  migrating  to  Lancashire  and  becoming 
a successful  calico  printer  in  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  His  father  continued  in  the  work,  and  was  also 
for  many  years  a highly-respected  Tory  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  association  with  the  leaders  of  his  party  caused 
him  to  plan,  and  concentrate  all  his  efforts  upon,  a public 
career  for  his  son.  The  boy  was  sent  to  Harrow  and  Oxford, 
and  entered  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  was  recognised  almost  immediately  as  an  able  speaker, 
and  soon  became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  finally 
Home  Secretary.  In  this  important  post  he  administered 
home  affairs  with  sympathy  and  thoroughness,  and  did  much 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  penal  code.  Like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  a later  time,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  hope  of  the 
stern  and  unbending  Tories,  and  his  efforts  on  their  behalf 
were  rewarded  by  his  becoming  the  member  for  Oxford 
University.  But  Peel  always  put  the  interests  of  the  nation 
before  party  expediency,  and  was  always  willing  to  profit  by 
experience,  and  in  1829,  as  leader  of  the  Commons,  he  intro- 
duced a bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  although  he  had 
previously  been  strongly  opposed  to  any  concessions  in  this^ 
direction.  He  was  charged  with  treason  and  ^ostasy  by 
many  of  his  party,  and  his  change  of  front  cost  him  his  seat 
at  Oxford;  but  his  concession  probably  saved  Ireland  from 
rebellion  and  civil  war. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  which  followed  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  gave  the  Whigs  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
I Commons,  and  Peel  set  to  work  to  rally  the  Conservative 
forces  and  soon  won  their  confidence  once  more.  For  a few 
months  in  1835  he  was  Prime  Minister,  and  after  that  he  led 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  with  wonderful  skill,  until  a 
[ general  election  in  1841  restored  the  Conservatives  to  power, 
and  he  became  Prime  Minister  for  the  second  time. 

The  five  years  of  his  ministry  were  very  remarkable  ones. 
His  foreign  policy  was  one  of  peace  and  conciliation,  his 
home  policy  was  always  moving  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade. 
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Two  masterly  Budgets  in  1842  and  1845  removed  many 
customs  duties,  and  improved  and  benefited  the  national 
trade,  while  they  also  gave  Peel  a lasting  reputation  as  a 
great  finance  minister.  Some  of  the  younger  members  of 
his  party,  however,  attacked  his  measures,  and  formed  a 
Young  England  party  in  opposition  to  him.  But  Peel  placed 
the  national  necessities  before  all  else;  “ As  Minister  of  the 
Crown,”  he  had  said  at  an  earlier  date,  “ I reserve  to  myself, 
distinctly  and  unequivocally,  the  right  of  adapting  my  con- 
duct to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,”  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  this  right  that  in  1846 
he  repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  though  in  so  doing  he  broke  up 
the  Conservative  party  he  had  called  into  being.  He  was 
defeated  by  his  former  supporters,  and  went  out  of  office. 
The  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  those  of  a private 
member,  though  he  exercised  in  that  capacity  a powerful 
influence  in  the  House,  and  he  supported  such  measures  as 
seemed  to  him  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  State  irrespective 
of  the  party  proposing  them. 

As  a statesman  he  had  always  been  willing  to  place  nation 
before  party.  He  was  always  ready  to  learn  by  experience 
and  to  follow  the  right  when  once  he  had  realised  what  the 
right  was.  As  he  himself  said,  “ it  was  no  easy  task  to  insure 
the  harmonious  and  united  action  of  an  ancient  monarchy, 
a proud  aristocracy,  and  a reformed  House  of  Commons,” 
and  his  genius  for  wise  concessions  may  probably  have  saved 
his  country  from  revolution  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Guizot  calls  him  the  most  liberal  of  Conservatives,  the  most 
conservative  of  Liberals,  and  the  most  capable  man  in  both 
parties.  As  an  orator  he  was  supreme  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  was  there  especially  that  his  great  speeches  were 
made.  He  came  to  the  House  at  a time  when  business  men 
were  being  returned  to  it  in  increasing  numbers,  and  he  made 
his  appeal  to  them  in  business-like  fashion  with  carefully 
prepared  information,  carefully  arranged  to  show  that  his 
own  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  in  question  was  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  practicable  method.  The  speech 
which  is  given  in  this  volume  illustrates  this  well.  His  claim 
to  immortality  as  a statesman  depends  largely  upon  his  Free- 
Trade  Budgets  and  his  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  his  clearness  of  vision  in  public  matters  that 
he  recognised  this.  In  the  last  speech  he  ever  made  as  a 
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Minister,  he  said,  “ I shall  leave  a name  execrated,  by  every 
monopolist  who  maintains  Protection  for  his  own  individual 
benefit;  but  it  may  be  that  I shall  leave  a name  sometimes 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of 
those  whose  lot  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  when  they  shall  recruit  their 
exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  no  longer  leavened  with  a sense  of  injustice.” 


RICHARD  COBDEN 

House  of  Commons,  March  13,  1845 

[This  speech  was  in  support  of  a motion  by  Mr.  Cobden 
for  the  appointment  of  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  extent  of  the  alleged  agricultural  distress,  and  into 
the  effects  of  legislative  protection  upon  the  interests  of  land- 
owners,  tenant-farmers,  and  farm-labourers.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  agitation  for  Corn-Law  repeal,  the  landowning  interest 
made  many  charges  against  the  manufacturers  as  to  their  treat- 
ment of  their  work-people,  and  Cobden  and  Bright  retaliated  by 
showing  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  this  time. 
They  also  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country  by  addressing 
meetings  in  the  country  areas,  and  by  attacking  the  game  laws. 
In  these  ways  they  gained  the  support  of  the  country  areas,  as 
well  as  of  the  towns.] 

I AM  relieved  on  this  occasion  from  any  necessity  to  apologise 
to  the  other  side  of  the  House  for  this  motion  having  emanated 
from  myself ; for  I expressed  a hope,  when  I gave  my  notice, 
that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  by  some  one  of  the  hon. 
Members  opposite.  I hope,  therefore,  that  in  any  reply 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  observations  I am  about  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I shall  not  hear, 
as  I did  in  the  last  year,  that  this  motion  comes  from  a 
suspicious  quarter.  I will  also  add,  that  I have  so  arranged 
its  terms  as  to  include  in  it  the  objects  embraced  in  both  the 
amendments  of  which  notice  has  been  given  (Mr.  Wood- 
house’s  and  Mr.  S.  O’Brien’s),  and  therefore  I conclude  that 
the  hon.  Members  who  have  given  those  notices  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  press  them,  but  rather  will  concur  in 
this  motion.  Its  object  is  the  appointment  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
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interests^  with  a view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  law  affecting 
the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  has  affected  those 
interests. 

NoW;,  that  there  is  distress  among  the  farmers  I presume 
cannot  be  established  upon  higher  authority  than  that  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  “ the  farmers’  friends.”  I learn  from 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  been  paying  their  respects 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  that  the  agriculturists  are  in  a state 
of  great  embarrassment  and  distress.  I find  one  gentleman 
from  Norfolk,  Mr.  Hudson,  stating  that  the  farmers  in 
Norfolk  are  paying  rents  out  of  capital;  while  Mr.  Turner 
from  Devonshire  assured  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
that  one  half  of  the  smaller  farmers  in  that  county  are  in- 
solvent, that  the  other  half  is  rapidly  hastening  to  the  same 
condition,  and  that,  unless  some  remedial  measures  are 
adopted  by  the  House,  they  will  be  plunged  into  irretrievable 
poverty.  These  accounts  from  those  counties  agree  with 
what  I hear  from  other  sources,  and  I will  put  it  to  hon. 
Members  opposite  whether  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in 
Suffolk,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire  is  any  better.  I will  put 
it  to  county  Members  whether,  looking  to  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  England,  from  the  confines  of  Nottinghamshire  to 
the  Land’s  End,  the  farmers  are  not  in  a state  of  embarrass- 
ment— whether,  as  a rule,  that  is  not  their  condition.  Then, 
according  to  every  precedent  in  the  House,  this  is  a fit  and 
proper  time  to  bring  forward  this  motion;  and  I will  venture 
to  say,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  a seat  in  this 
House,  he  would  do  what  he,  as  Lord  Chandos,  did — move 
such  a resolution. 

The  distress  of  the  farmer  being  admitted,  the  next  ques- 
tion that  arises  is.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  distress?  Now, 
I feel  the  greater  necessity  for  a committee  of  inquiry,  because, 
I find  a great  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  One 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  said  that  the  distress  is  local,  and 
moreover  that  it  does  not  arise  from  legislation;  while  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes)  declared  that  it  is 
general,  and  that  it  does  arise  from  legislation.  I am  at  a 
loss,  indeed,  to  understand  what  this  protection  to  agriculture 
means,  because  I find  such  contradictory  accounts  given  in 
this  House  by  the  promoters  of  it.  For  instance,  nine  months 
ago  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers) 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ; 
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and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  (Mr.  Gladstone)  stated  in  reply  to  him,  that  the  last 
Corn  Law  had  been  most  successful  in  its  operation,  and  he 
took  great  credit  to  the  Government  for  the  steadiness  of 
price  obtained  under  it.  As  these  things  are  so  often  dis- 
puted, it  is  as  well  to  give  the  quotation.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said, — 

“ Was  there  any  man  who  had  supported  the  law  in  the 
year  1842,  who  could  honestly  say  that  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  its  working  ? Could  any  one  point  out  a promise 
or  a prediction  hazarded  in  the  course  of  the  protracted 
debates  upon  the  measure,  which  promise  or  prediction  had 
been  subsequently  falsified?  ” 

Now,  let  the  House  recollect  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  speaking  when  wheat  was  56.?.  8d.;  but  wheat  is  at 
present  45^.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  said  that  his  legislation  on  the  subject  had 
nothing  to  do  with  wheat  being  45^.;  but  how  is  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  got  over,  that  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
nine  months  ago,  claimed  merit  to  the  Government  for  having 
kept  up  wheat  to  that  price?  These  discrepancies  in  the 
Government  itself,  and  between  the  Government  and  its 
supporters,  render  it  more  necessary  that  this  “ protection  ” 
should  be  inquired  into. 

I must  ask.  What  does  it  mean?  We  have  prices  now 
at  45^.  I have  been  speaking  within  the  last  week  to  the 
highest  authority  in  England — one  often  quoted  in  this 
House — and  I learned  from  him  that,  with  another  favourable 
harvest,  it  was  quite  likely  that  wheat  would  be  at  35^. 
What  does  this  legislation  mean,  if  we  are  to  have  prices 
fluctuating  from  565.  to  35^.?  Can  this  be  prevented  by 
legislation?  That  is  the  question.  There  is  a rank  delusion 
spread  abroad  among  the  farmers ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  dispel  that  delusion,  and  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter. 

But  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  on  my  own  side  of  the 
House,  and  some  Members,  representing  great  and  powerful 
interests,  think  the  farmers  are  suffering  because  they  have 
this  legislative  protection.  This  difference  of  opinion  makes 
the  subject  a fit  and  proper  one  for  inquiry  in  a Committee; 
and  I am  prepared  to  bring  evidence  before  it,  to  show  that 
farmers  are  labouring  under  great  evils — evils  that  I can  con- 
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nect  with  the  Corn  Laws,  though  they  appear  to  be  altogether 
differently  caused. 

The  first  great  evil  they  labour  under  is  a want  of  capital. 
No  one  can  deny  it;  it  is  notorious.  I d^  not~say  it  dis- 
paragingly  of  the  farmers.  The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
just  of  the  same  race  as  the  rest  of  Englishmen,  and,  if  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  would  be  as  successful  men  of  business 
and  traders  and  manufacturers  as  their  countrymen ; but  it  is 
notorious,  as  a rule,  that  they  are  deficient  in  capital.  Hon. 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  farming  will  probably  admit  that 
£io  an  acre,  on  arable  land,  is  a competent  capital  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  farming  successfully;  but  I have  made 
many  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  I give  it 
as  my  decided  conviction,  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
farmers’  capital  does  not  average  £5  an  acre,  taking  the  whole 
of  England  south  of  the  Trent,  and  including  all  Wales. 
Though,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions  in  every  county — 
men  of  large  capital — men  farming  their  own  land — I am 
convinced  that  this  is  true,  as  a rule,  and  I am  prepared  to 
back  my  opinion  by  witnesses  before  a Committee.  Here, 
then,  is  a tract  of  country  comprehending  probably  20,000,000 
of  cultivable  acres,  and  £100,000,000  more  capital  is  wanted 
for  its  cultivation. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “farming  capital”?  It  means 
more  manuring,  more  labour,  more  cattle,  larger  crops.  But 
let  us  fancy  a country  in  which  there  is  a deficiency  of  all 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  there,  and  then  guess  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  labourers  wanting  employment 
and  food.  It  may  be  said  that  capital  would  be  there,  if  it 
were  a profitable  investment.  I admit  it;  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion comes  to  be, — How  is  it,  that  in  a country  overflowing 
with  capital — ^where  there  is  a plethora  in  every  other  busi- 
ness— ^where  every  other  pursuit  is  abounding  with  money — 
when  money  is  going  to  France  for  railroads,  and  to  Penn- 
sylvania for  bonds — when  it  is  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  by  canals,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  Mexican 
mines  for  investment — ^it  yet  finds  no  employment  in  the  most 
attractive  of  all  spots,  the  soil  of  this  country  itself  ? 

Admitting  the  evil,  with  all  its  train  of  fearful  con- 
sequences, what  is  the  cause  of  it?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever, — it  is  admitted  by  the  highest  authorities,  that  the 
cause  is  this, — there  is  not  security  for  capital  on  the  land. 
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Capital  shrinks  instinctively  from  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  we 
have  not  in  England  that  security  which  will  warrant  men 
of  capital  investing  their  money  in  the  soil.  Is  it  not  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration,  how  far  this  insecurity  of 
tenure  is  bound  up  with  the  “ protection  ” system  of  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  are  so  enamoured  ? Suppose  it  could 
be  shown  that  they  are  in  a vicious  circle;  that  they  have 
made  politics  of  Corn  Laws ; that  they  wanted  voters  to  retain 
Com  Laws;  that  they  think  the  Corn  Laws  a great  mine  of 
wealth,  and  therefore  will  have  dependent  tenants,  that  they 
may  have  votes  at  elections,  and  so  retain  those  laws.  If 
they  will  have  dependent  voters,  they  cannot  have  men  of 
spirit  and  of  capital.  Then  their  policy  reacts  upon  them; 
if  they  have  not  men  of  skill  and  capital,  they  cannot  have 
protection  and  employment  for  the  labourer;  and  then  comes 
round  the  vicious  termination — pauperism,  poor-rates,  county 
rates,  and  all  the  evils  from  which  they  are  asking  the  Prime 
Minister  to  relieve  them. 

But  here  I have  to  quote  authorities,  and  I shall  quote 
some  of  the  highest  consideration  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  I will  just  state  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire  (Mr.  Pusey),  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Suffolk 
Agricultural  Society.  That  hon.  gentleman  said : — 

“ He  knew  this  country  well,  and  he  knew  there  was  not  a 
place  from  Plymouth  to  Berwick  in  which  the  landlords  might 
not  make  improvements ; but  when  the  tenant  was  short  of 
money,  the  landlord  generally  would  be  short  of  money  too. 
But  he  would  tell  them  how  to  find  funds.  There  were  many 
districts  where  there  was  a great  superfluity  not  only  of  useless 
but  of  mischievous  timber;  and  if  they  would  cut  that  down 
which  excluded  the  sun  and  air,  and  fed  on  the  soil,  and  sell  it, 
they  would  benefit  the  farmer  by  cutting  it  down,  and  they 
would  benefit  the  farmer  and  labourer  too  by  laying  out  the 
proceeds  in  underdraining  the  soil.  There  was  another  mode 
in  which  they  might  find  money.  He  knew  that  on  some 
properties  a large  sum  was  spent  in  the  preservation  of  game. 
It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  game  to  cost  £500  or  £600  a 
year;  and  if  this  were  given  up,  the  money  would  employ 
a hundred  able-bodied  labourers  in  improving  the  property. 
This  was  another  fund  for  the  landlords  of  England  to  benefit 
the  labourers,  and  the  farmers  at  the  same  time.” 

Again,  at  the  Colchester  agricultural  meeting — 
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“ Mr.  Fisher  Hobbes  was  aware  that  a spirit  of  improve- 
ment was  abroad.  Much  was  said  about  the  tenant-farmers 
doing  more.  He  agreed  they  might  do  more : the  soil  of  the 
country  was  capable  of  greater  production;  if  he  said  one- 
fourth  more,  he  should  be  within  compass.  But  that  could 
not  be  done  by  the  tenant-farmer  alone;  they  must  have 
confidence;  it  must  be  done  by  leases — by  draining — by 
extending  the  length  of  fields — by  knocking  down  hedge-rows, 
and  clearing  away  trees  which  now  shielded  the  corn.” 

But  there  was  still  higher  authority.  At  the  late  meeting  at 
Liverpool,  Lord  Stanley  declared — 

“ I say,  and  as  one  connected  with  the  land  I feel  myself 
bound  to  say  it,  that  a landlord  has  no  right  to  expect  any 
great  and  permanent  improvement  of  his  land  by  the  tenant, 
unless  that  tenant  be  secured  the  repayment  of  his  outlay, 
not  by  the  personal  character  or  honour  of  his  landlord,  but 
by  a security  which  no  casualties  can  interfere  with — the 
security  granted  him  by  the  terms  of  a lease  for  years.” 

Not  only  does  the  want  of  security  prevent  capital  from 
flowing  to  the  soil,  but  it  actually  hinders  the  improvement 
of  the  land  by  those  who  already  occupy  it.  There  are  many 
tenants  who  could  improve  their  land  if  they  were  made 
secure ; they  either  have  capital  themselves,  or  their  friends 
can  advance  it;  but  with  the  want  of  leases,  with  the  want  of 
security,  they  are  deterred  from  laying  out  their  moneys 
Everything  was  kept  “ from  year  to  year.”  It  is  impossible 
to  farm  properly  unless  money  is  invested  in  land  for  more 
than  a year.  A man  ought  to  begin  farming  with  a prospect 
of  waiting  eight  years  before  he  can  see  a return  for  what  he 
must  do  in  the  first  year  or  two.  Tenants,  therefore,  are 
prevented  by  their  landlords  from  carrying  on  cultivation 
properly.  They  are  made  servile  and  dependent,  disinclined 
to  improvement,  afraid  to  let  the  landlord  see  that  they  could 
improve  their  farms,  lest  he  should  pounce  on  them  for  an 
increase  of  rent.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Christopher)  is  offended  at  these  expressions ; what  said  that 
hon.  Member  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Gibson)  last  year  on  agricultural  statistics  ? — 

“ It  was  most  desirable  for  the  farmer  to  know  the  actual 
quantity  of  com  grown  in  this  country,  as  such  knowledge 
would  insure  steadiness  of  prices,  which  was  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  agriculturist  than  fluctuating  prices.  But  to 
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ascertain  this  there  was  extreme  difficulty.  They  could  not 
leave  it  to  the  farmer  to  make  a return  of  the  quantity  which 
he  produced,  for  it  was  not  for  his  interest  to  do  so.  If  in 
any  one  or  two  years  he  produced  four  quarters  per  acre  on 
land  which  had  previously  grown  but  three,  he  might  fear 
lest  his  landlord  would  say,  ‘ Your  land  is  more  productive 
than  I imagined,  and  I must  therefore  raise  your  rent.’  The 
interest  of  the  farmers,  therefore,  would  be  to  underrate,  and 
to  furnish  low  returns.’ 

Here  is  a little  evidence  of  the  same  kind  that  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  meeting  of  the  South  Devon  Agricultural 
Association,  where  the  Rev.  C.  Johnson  said — 

“ He  knew  that  it  had  been  thought  that  landlords  were 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  such  associations,  on  account  of 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  diving  into  their  tenants’ 
affairs  and  opening  their  eyes.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
to  him  at  a recent  ploughing  match,  where  he  met  a respect- 
able agriculturist  whom  he  well  knew,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  going  to  it.  He  said,  ‘ No.’  ‘ Why.?  ’ Because  he 
did  not  approve  of  such  things.  This  ‘ why  ’ produced 
another  ‘ why,’  and  the  man  gave  a reason  why:  Suppose  he 
sent  a plough  and  man,  with  two  superior  horses ; the  land- 
lord at  once  would  say,  ‘ This  man  is  doing  too  well  on  my 
estate,’  and  increase  the  rent.” 

I will  ask  the  landed  gentry  of  England  what  state  of  things 
is  this,  that  the  farmer  dares  not  appear  to  have  a good  pair 
of  horses,  or  to  derive  four  quarters  where  the  land  had  for- 
merly produced  only  three.  Hon.  Members  cheer,  but  I ask, 
is  it  not  so?  I must  say,  that  the  condition  of  things  indi- 
cated by  those  two  quotations  brings  the  farmer  very  near 
down  in  point  of  servility  to  the  ryot  of  the  East.  The  one 
takes  the  utmost  care  to  conceal  the  amount  of  his  produce ; 
the  other  suffers  the  bastinado,  rather  than  tell  how  much 
corn  is  grown.  The  tenant,  indeed,  is  not  afraid  of  the  basti- 
nado, but  he  is  kept  in  fear  of  a distress  for  rent. 

This  is  the  state  of  tenant-farming  without  a lease,  and  in 
England  a lease  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  even 
sometimes,  when  there  is  a lease  or  agreement,  the  case  is  still 
worse,  for  the  clauses  and  covenants  are  of  such  an  obsolete 
and  preposterous  character,  that  I will  defy  any  man  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  farming  properly  under  them.  I will  just 
read  a^  passage  from  a Cheshire  lease — an  actual  lea^e — to 
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show  in  what  sort  of  way  the  tenant-farmer  is  bound 
down : — 

“To  pay  the  landlord  £20  for  every  statute  acre  of  ground, 
and  so  in  proportion  for  a less  quantity,  that  shall  be  con- 
verted into  tillage,  or  used  contrary  to  the  appointment  before 
made;  and  £5  for  every  hundredweight  of  hay,  thrave  of 
straw,  load  of  potatoes,  or  cartload  of  manure,  that  shall  be 
sold  or  taken  from  the  premises  during  the  term;  and  £10  for 
every  tree  fallen,  cut  down,  or  destroyed,  cropped,  lopped, 
or  topped,  or  willingly  suffered  so  to  be;  and  £20  for  every 
servant  or  other  person  so  hired  or  admitted  as  to  gain  a 
settlement  in  the  township;  and  £10  per  statute  acre,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  a less  quantity  of  the  said  land,  which  the 
tenant  shall  lot  off  or  underlet,  such  sums  to  be  paid  on  de- 
mand after  every  breach,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  be 
considered  as  reserved  rent,  and  levied  by  distress  and  sale, 
as  rent  in  arrear  may  be  levied  and  raised;  and  to  do  six 
days’  boon  team  work  whenever  called  upon;  and  to  keep 
for  the  landlord  one  dog,  and  one  cock  or  hen;  and  to  make 
no  marlpit  without  the  landlord’s  consent  first  obtained  in 
writing,  after  which  the  same  is  to  be  properly  filled  in;  nor 
to  allow  any  inmate  to  remain  on  the  premises  after  six  days’ 
notice;  nor  to  keep  nor  feed  any  sheep,  except  such  as  are 
used  for  the  consumption  of  the  family.” 

What  is  such  an  instrument  as  this  ? I will  tell  the  House 
what  it  is.  It  is  a trap  for  unwary  men — a barrier  against 
capital  and  intelligence,  and  a fetter  to  any  free  man.  No 
one  can  farm  under  such  a lease.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Shoreham  (Sir  C.  Burrell)  cheered;  but  if  hon.  Members 
would  look  into  their  own  leases,  though  there  may  not  be 
the  “ cocks  and  hens,  and  dogs,”  and  probably  not  the  “ team- 
work,” they  will  find  almost  as  great  absurdities.  These 
documents  are  generally  taken  from  old,  dusty,  antediluvian 
remains,  that  some  lawyer’s  clerk  drew  from  a pigeon-hole, 
and  copied  out  for  every  in-coming  tenant;  something  that 
had  been  in  existence  perhaps  for  five  hundred  years.  You 
give  men  no  credit  for.  being  able  to  discover  any  improve- 
ments; in  fact,  you  tie  them  down  from  improving;  you 
go  upon  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  improvement, 
and  do  your  best  to  prevent  it.  I do  not  know  why  we  should 
not  have  leases  of  land  upon  terms  similar  to  those  in  leases 
of  manufactories,  and  places  of  business;  nor  do  I think 
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farming  can  be  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be  until  then.  A 
man  may  take  a manufactory,  and  pay  £1000  a year  for  it. 
An  hon.  Member  near  me  pays  more  than  £4000  a year  rent 
for  his  manufactory  and  machinery.  Does  he  covenant  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  machinery  is  to  be  worked,  and  as 
to  the  revolutions  of  his  spindles?  No;  his  landlord  lets  to 
him  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  machinery.  The  machinery 
was  scheduled  to  him,  and,  when  his  lease  is  over,  he  must 
leave  the  machinery  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  found  it, 
and  be  paid  for  the  improvements.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Excliequer  (Mr.  GouTSurnJ  cheers  that.  I want  to  ask  his 
opinion  on  a similar  lease  for  a farm. 

I am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  will  very  likely  form  a joint-stock  association,  having 
none  but  Free-traders  in  that  body,  to  purchase  a joint-stock 
estate,  and  have  a model  farm,  taking  care  to  have  it  in  one 
of  the  rural  counties  where  they  all  think  there  is  the  greatest 
need  of  improvement — perhaps  Buckinghamshire ; and  there 
establish  a model  farm,  and  a model  homestead,  and  model 
cottages  (and  I will  tell  the  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Newark 
[Lord  J.  Manners],  that  we  shall  have  model  gardens,  without 
any  outcry  about  it);  but  the  great  object  shall  be  to  have  a 
model  lease.  We  shall  have  as  a farmer  a man  of  intelligence, 
and  a man  of  capital.  I am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  say  that 
you  ought  to  let  your  land  to  a man  without  capital,  and  to 
one  who  is  not  intelligent;  but  select  such  a man,  with  intelli- 
gence and  capital,  and  you  cannot  give  him  too  wide  a scope. 
You  will  find  such  a man,  and  let  him  have  a farm,  and  such 
a lease  as  my  hon.  friend  took  his  factory  with.  He  shall  do 
what  he  likes  with  the  old  pasture;  if  he  can  make  more  of 
it  with  ploughing  it  up,  he  shall  do  so.  If  he  can  grow  white 
crops  every  year,  he  shall  do  so.  I know  persons  who  are 
doing  that  in  more  places  than  one  in  this  country.  If  he  can 
make  any  improvement,  he  shall  make  it.  We  will  let  him 
the  land  with  a schedule  of  the  state  of  tillage  on  the  farm, 
and  will  bind  him  to  leave  the  land  as  good  as  he  found  it. 
It  shall  be  valued;  and  if  in  an  inferior  state  when  he  leaves 
it,  he  shall  compensate  us  for  it : if  it  be  in  a superior  state, 
he  shall  be  compensated  accordingly  by  the  association.  You 
will  think  this  something  very  difficult,  but  the  association 
will  give  him  possession  of  the  farm,  with  everything  on  the 
soil,  whether  wild  or  tame.  We  will  give  him  absolute  control ; 
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there  shall  be  no  gamekeeper  prowling  about,  and  no  sporting 
over  his  farm.  Where  is  the  difficulty?  You  may  take  as 
stringent  means  as  you  please  to  compel  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  rent ; you  may  take  the  right  of  re-entry  if  the  rent 
be  not  paid ; but  take  the  payment  of  rent  as  the  sole  test  of 
the  well-doing  of  the  tenant,  and  so  long  as  he  pays  that  uni- 
formly, it  is  the  only  test  you  need  have;  and  if  he  be  an 
intelligent  man  and  a man  of  capital,  you  will  have  the 
strongest  security  that  he  will  not  waste  your  property. 

I have  sometimes  heard  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  say,  “ It 
is  all  very  well  to  propose  such  leases,  but  we  knovv^  many 
farmers  who  will  not  take  them.”  An  hon.  Member  cheers 
that.  What  does  that  argue  ? That  by  a process  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lincolnshire  (Sir  John  Trollope)  has  de- 
scribed— that  degrading  process  which  renders  these  tenants 
servile,  hopeless,  and  dejected — they  are  satisfied  to  remain 
as  they  are,  and  do  not  want  to  be  independent.  Hear  what 
Professor  Low  says  on  this  subject : — 

“ The  argument  has  again  and  again  been  used  against  the 
extension  of  leases,  that  the  tenants  themselves  set  no  value 
on  them ; but  to  how  different  a conclusion  ought  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a feeling  amongst  the  tenantry  of  a country  to 
conduct  us ! The  fact  itself  shows  that  the  absence  of  leases 
may  render  a tenantry  ignorant  of  the  means  of  employing 
their  own  capital  with  advantage,  indisposed  to  the  exertions 
which  improvements  demand,  and  better  contented  with  an 
easy  rent  and  dependent  condition,  than  with  the  prospect 
of  an  independence  to  be  earned  by  increased  exertion.” 

But  whilst  you  have  a tenantry  in  the  state  described  and 
pictured  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincolnshire,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  our  population  ? The  labourers  can  never  be 
prosperous  where  the  tenantry  is  degraded.  You  may  go 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  you  will  find 
that,  where  capital  is  most  abundant,  and  where  there  is  the 
most  intelligence,  there  you  will  find  the  labouring  classes  the 
most  happy  and  comfortable.  On  the  other  hand,  show  me 
an  impoverished  tenantry,  and  there  I will  show  you  a 
peasantry  in  the  most  hopeless  and  degraded  condition;  as 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire,  for  instance.  I have  proved  that 
the  want  of  capital  is  the  greatest  want  among  the  farmers, 
and  that  the  want  of  leases  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of  capital. 
You  may  say,  You  have  not  connected  this  with  the  Com 
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Laws  and  the  protective  system.”  I will  read  to  you  the 
opinion  of  an  hon.  gentleman  who  sits  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House;  it  is  in  a published  letter  of  Mr. 
Hayter.  He  said : — 

“ The  more  I see  of  and  practise  agriculture,  the  more 
firmly  am  I convinced  that  the  whole  unemployed  labour  of 
the  country  could,  under  a better  system  of  husbandry,  be 
advantageously  put  into  operation;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Corn  Laws  have  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present 
system  of  bad  farming  and  consequent  pauperism.  Nothing 
short  of  their  entire  removal  will  ever  induce  the  average 
farmer  to  rely  upon  anything  else  than  the  legislature  for 
the  payment  of  his  rent,  his  belief  being  that  all  his  rent  is 
paid  by  corn,  and  nothing  else  than  corn;  and  that  the 
legislature  can,  by  enacting  Corn  Laws,  create  a price  which 
will  make  his  rent  easy.  The  day  of  their  (the  Corn  Laws) 
entire  abolition  ought  to  be  a day  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing  to 
every  man  interested  in  land.” 

I do  not  stay  to  collect  the  causes  affecting  this  matter,  and 
to  inquire  whether  the  Corn  Laws  and  our  protective  system 
have  caused  the  want  of  leases,  or  have  caused  the  want  of 
capital.  I do  not  stop  to  prove  this,  for  this  reason: — we 
have  adopted  a system  of  legislation  by  which  we  propose  to 
make  farming  prosperous.  I have  shown  you,  after  thirty 
years’  trial,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  labourers, 
and  you  will  not  deny  any  of  my  statements.  It  is,  then, 
enough  for  me,  after  thirty  years’  trial,  to  ask  you  to  go  into 
Committee,  and  to  inquire  if  something  better  cannot  be  de- 
vised. I am  going,  independently  of  protection,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  Corn  Law,  to  contend  that  a free  trade  in 
com  will  be  more  advantageous  to  the  farmers,  and  with  the 
farmers  I include  the  labourers;  and  I beg  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  Charteris)  and  the 
landowners.  I am  going  to  contend  that  free  trade  in  corn  will 
be  more  beneficial  to  these  classes  than  to  any  other  classes. 
I should  have  contended  so  before  the  tariff,  but  now  I am 
prepared  to  do  so  with  ten  times  more  force. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  has  passed 
a law  to  enable  fat  cattle  to  be  imported,  and  there  have  been 
some  foreign  fat  cattle  selling  in  Smithfield  Market  at  £15  or 
£16  and  £1  duty;  but  he  has  not  taken  off  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material.  He  did  not  do  so  with  regard  to  manufactures. 
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Mr.  Huskisson  had  not  done  so;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
began  by  taking  oif  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  without 
taking  ofE  the  duty  on  foreign  manufactures.  You  (the 
Ministers)  have  begun,  on  this  question,  at  the  opposite  endw 
I would  admit  grain  free,  which  should  go  to  make  the  fat 
cattle. 

I contend  that  by  this  protective  system  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  more  injured  than  any  other  class 
of  the  community.  I will  begin  with  clover.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien)  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  other  night,  and 
looked  so  alarmed  whilst  doing  so  that  I wondered  what  was 
the  matter.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  “ if  he  was 
going  to  admit  clover-seed  free?  ” That  is  to  be  excluded; 
and  for  whose  benefit  ? I ask  that  hon.  Member  or  his  con- 
stituents, are  they  in  the  majority  of  cases  sellers  of  clover- 
seed?  I will  undertake  to  say  they  are  not.  How  many 
counties  are  protected  by  the  sale  of  clover-seed  being  secured 
to  them  ? I will  take  Scotland ; that  country  imports  it  from 
England;  it  does  not  grow  it.  I will  undertake  to  say  that 
not  ten  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  interested  in 
exporting  clover-seed  out  of  their  own  borders.  There  is  none 
in  Ireland. 

Take  the  article  of  Egyptian  beans.  I see  the  hon.  Member 
for  Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  in  his  seat:  in  that  county  they  can 
grow  beans  and  wheat  and  wheat  and  beans  alternately,  and 
send  them  to  Mark  Lane;  but  how  is  it  with  the  poor  lands 
of  Surrey,  and  with  the  poor  lands  of  Wiltshire?  Take  the 
country  through,  and  how  many  counties  are  exporters  of 
beans  to  market?  You  are  taxing  the  whole  of  the  farmers 
who  cannot  export  beans  for  the  benefit  of  those  few  counties 
that  can  grow  them.  And  mark  where  you  can  grow  beans^ 
It  is  where  the  soils  are  better;  it  is  not  in  one  case  in  ten 
that  a farmer  can  grow  more  than  for  his  own  use,  or  be  able 
to  send  any  to  market;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  farmer 
can  have  no  interest  in  keeping  up  the  price  to  prevent 
importation. 

Take  oats.  How  many  farmers  have  oats  on  the  credit 
side  of  their  books,  as  an  item  to  rely  on  for  paying  their 
rent  ? They  grow  oats  for  feeding  their  horses ; but  it  is  an 
exception  where  they  depend  on  their  crop  of  oats  for  the 
payment  of  rent.  Ireland  has  just  been  mulcted  by  the  tax 
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on  clover-seed.  Is  it  a benefit  to  the  farmers  who  do  not  sell 
oats  to  place  a tax  on  their  import,  they  having  no  interest  in 
keeping  up  the  money  price  of  oats  ? 

Take  the  article  hops.  We  have  a protective  duty  on  hops 
for  the  protection  of  particular  districts,  as  Kent,  Suffolk,  and 
Surrey;  but  they  in  return  have  to  pay  for  the  protection  on 
other  articles  which  they  do  not  produce. 

Take  cheese.  There  is  not  a farmer  but  makes  his  own 
cheese  for  the  consumption  of  his  servants;  but  how  many 
send  it  to  market?  The  counties  of  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  and  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Leicester,  manufacture 
this  article  for  sale.  Here  are  four  or  five  counties  having  an 
interest  in  protecting  cheese.  But  you  must  recollect  that 
those  counties  are  heavily  taxed  in  the  articles  of  oats  and 
beans  and  corn;  for  these  are  the  districts  where  they  most 
want  artificial  food  for  their  cattle. 

Take  the  whole  of  the  hilly  districts.  I hope  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire  (Mr.  Knight)  is  present.  He 
lives  in  Derbyshire,  and  employs  himself  in  rearing  good  cattle 
on  the  hills;  but  he  is  taxed  by  protection  for  his  oats,  or 
Indian  corn,  or  beans.  That  hon.  Member  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  give  up  the 
protection  on  cattle,  if  he  could  only  go  into  the  market  and 
purchase  his  thousand  quarters  of  black  oats  free  from  pro- 
tective duty.  Take  the  hilly  districts  of  Wales,  or  take  the 
Cheviot  hills,  or  the  Grampian  hills;  they  are  not  benefited 
by  their  protection  on  these  articles;  they  want  provender 
for  their  cattle  in  the  cheapest  way  they  can  get  it.  The  only 
way  in  which  these  parts  of  the  country  can  improve  the 
breed  of  their  stock,  and  bring  their  farms  into  a decent  state 
of  fertility,  is  to  have  food  cheap.. __ 

But  I will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  farmers  on  the  thin 
soils — I mean  the  stock  farmers  in  parts  of  Hertfordshire — 
farmers  of  large  capital,  arable  farmers — are  deeply  interested 
in  having  a free  importation  of  food  for  their  cattle,  because 
they  have  poor  land  which  does  not  contain  or  produce  the 
means  for  its  own  fertility;  and  it  is  only  by  bringing  in 
artificial  food  that  they  can  bring  their  land  into  a state  to 
grow  good  crops.  I have  been  favoured  with  an  estimate 
made  by  a very  experienced  and  clever  farmer  in  Wiltshire; 
it  is  from  Mr.  Nathaniel  Atherton,  of  Rington.  I will  read 
this  to  the  House ; and  I think  that  the  statements  of  such 
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men  — men  of  intelligence  and  experience  — ought  to  be 
attended  to.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Atherton^  Rington,  Wilts, 
estimates, — 

“ That  upon  400  acres  of  land  he  could  increase  his  profits 
to  the  amount  of  £280,  paying  the  same  rent  as  at  present, 
provided  there  was  a free  importation  of  foreign  grains  of  all 
kinds.  He  would  buy  500  quarters  of  oats  at  15^.,  or  the 
same  amount  in  beans  or  peas  at  145.  or  155.  a sack,  to  be 
fed  on  the  land  or  in  the  yard;  by  which  he  would  grow 
additional  160  quarters  of  wheat  and  230  quarters  of  barley, 
and  gain  an  increased  profit  of  £300  on  his  sheep  and  cattle. 
His  plan  embraces  the  employment  of  an  additional  capital 
of  £1000,  and  he  would  pay  £150  a year  more  for  labour.” 

I had  an  opportunity,  the  other  day,  of  speaking  to  an 
intelligent  farmer  in  Hertfordshire — Mr.  Lattimore,  of  Wheat- 
hampstead;  he  stands  as  high  in  the  Hertfordshire  markets 
as  any  farmer,  as  a man  of  skill,  of  abundant  capital,  and  of 
unquestionable  intelligence.  He  told  me  that  he  had  paid 
during  the  last  year  £230  in  enhanced  price  on  the  beans  and 
other  provender  which  he  had  bought  for  his  cattle,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  restrictions  on  food  of  foreign  growth,  and 
that  this  sum  amounted  to  14^.  a quarter  on  all  the  wheat 
which  he  had  sold  off  his  farm.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Atherton 
and  Mr.  Lattimore,  they  are  as  decided  advocates  of  free  trade 
in  grain  as  I am. 

I have  before  told  hon.  gentlemen  that  I have  as  wide  and 
extensive  an  acquaintance  with  farmers  as  any  Member  in 
this  House.  In  almost  every  county  I can  give  them  the 
names  of  first-rate  farmers  who  are  as  much  Free-traders  as 
I am.  I told  the  Secretary  of  the  much-dreaded  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  to  make  me  out  a list  of  the  names  of 
subscribers  to  the  League  amongst  the  farmers.  There  are 
upwards  of  a hundred  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  they 
comprise  the  most  intelligent  men  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  kingdom.  I have  been  into  the  Lothians  myself — into 
Haddingtonshire.  I went  and  spent  two  or  three  days 
amongst  the  farmers  there,  and  I never  met  with  a more 
intelligent  or  liberal-minded  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom. 
They  do  not  want  restrictions  on  corn;  they  say,  “ Let  us 
have  a free  importation  of  linseed-cake  and  corn,  and  we  can 
bear  competition  with  any  corn-growers  in  the  world.  But 
to  exclude  provender  for  cattle,  and  to  admit  fat  cattle  duty 
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free,  was  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  in  legislation  that 
ever  was.”  We  have  heard  of  absurdities  in  commerce — of 
sending  coffee  from  Cuba  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  bring 
it  back  to  this  country  under  the  law;  but  in  ten  years’  time 
people  will  look  back  with  more  amazement  at  our  policy, — ■ 
that  whilst  we  are  sending  ships  to  Ichaboe  for  manure,  we 
are  excluding  oats,  and  beans,  and  Indian  corn  for  fattening 
our  cattle,  which  would  give  us  a thousand  times  more 
fertilising  manure  than  this  which  we  now  send  for. 

On  the  last  occasion  on  which  I spoke  on  this  subject  in 
this  House  I was  answered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and  that 
gentleman  talked  of  the  Free-traders  throwing  poor  land  out 
of  cultivation,  and  throwing  other  land  out  of  tillage  into 
pasture.  I hope  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  will  not  be 
reproached  again  with  any  such  designs.  My  belief  is,  that  the 
upholders  of  protection  are  pursuing  the  very  course  to  throw 
land  out  of  cultivation  and  to  make  poor  land  unproductive. 
Do  not  let  the  Free-traders  be  told  again  that  they  desire  to 
draw  the  labourers  from  the  land  that  they  may  reduce  the 
labourers’  wages  in  factories.  If  you  had  abundance  of  capital 
employed  on  your  farms,  and  cultivated  the  soil  with  the 
same  skill  that  the  manufacturers  conduct  their  business,  you 
would  not  have  population  enough  to  cultivate  the  land.  I 
had  yesterday  a letter  from  Lord  Dude,  and  he  has  given  the 
same  opinion,  that  if  the  land  were  properly  cultivated  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  labourers  to  till  it.  And  yet,  whilst 
that  is  the  fact,  you  are  chasing  your  population  from  village 
to  village,  and  passing  a law  to  compel  the  support  of  paupers. 
You  are  smuggling  the  people  away  and  sending  them  to  the 
antipodes,  whereas  if  your  lands  were  properly  cultivated 
you  would  be  trying  to  lure  them  back,  as  the  most  valuable 
part  of  your  possessions.  It  is  by  this  means  only  that  you 
can  avert  very  serious  disasters  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

On  the  last  occasion  of  my  addressing  this  House,  a great 
deal  was  said  about  disturbing  great  interests.  It  was  said 
that  this  inquiry  could  not  be  gone  into,  because  it  would 
disturb  a great  interest.  I have  no  desire  to  undervalue  the 
agricultural  interest.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  agricul- 
tural classes  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  our  goods,  and  that 
we  had  better  look  after  our  home  trade.  Now  what  sort 
of  consumers  of  manufactures  do  you  think  the  agricultural 
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labourers  could  be  with  the  wages  they  get?  Understand 
me,  I am  arguing  for  a principle  which  I solemnly  believe 
will  raise  the  wages  of  the  people.  I believe  there  would  be  no 
men  starving  on  75.  a week  if  there  were  abundance  of  capital 
and  skill  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  But,  I ask,  what 
is  this  home  consumption  of  manufactures?  I have  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  amount  laid  out  by  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  families  for  clothing.  It  may  probably 
startle  hon.  Members  when  I tell  them  that  we  have  exported 
more  goods  to  Brazil  in  one  year  than  have  been  consumed  in 
a year  by  the  agricultural  peasantry  and  their  families.  You 
know,  by  the  last  census,  that  there  are  960,000  agricultural 
labourers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  I can  undertake  to  say, 
from  inquiries  I have  made,  that  each  of  these  men  does  not 
spend  30^.  a year  in  manufactures  for  his  whole  family,  if  the 
article  of  shoes  be  excepted.  I say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  shoes,  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  and 
Wales  do  not  spend  £1,500,000  per  annum  in  the  purchase  of 
manufactured  goods,  clothing,  and  bedding.  Then,  I would 
ask,  what  can  they  pay,  on  8^.  a week,  to  the  revenue?  I 
am  satisfied,  and  hon.  Members  may  satisfy  themselves,  from 
the  statistical  returns  on  the  table,  that  agricultural  labourers 
do  not  pay  per  head  155.  a year  to  the  revenue ; the  whole  of, 
their  contributions  to  the  revenue  do  not  amount  to  £700,000 
a year;  and,  I ask,  when  hon.  Members  opposite  have  by 
their  present  system  brought  agriculture  to  its  present  pass, 
can  they  have  anything  to  fear  from  risking  a change,  or,  at 
any  rate,  from  risking  an  inquiry? 

On  the  last  occasion  that  I addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject,  I laboured  to  prove  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
foreign  competition  if  restrictions  were  removed,  and  I stated 
facts  to  show  that.  On  the  present  occasion  I shall  not  dwell 
on  that  topic;  but  still,  as  many  people  are  possessed  with 
the  idea,  that  if  the  ports  are  opened  com  will  be  to  be 
had  for  nothing — and  that  is  one  of  the  favourite  fallacies — 
I may  be  allowed  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
People  continue  to  hold  this  doctrine,  and  they  argue,  “ Now 
that  prices  are  low,  corn  is  coming  in;  but  if  you  had  not  a 
duty  of  20s.  a quarter,  is  it  possible  to  say  what  would  be  the 
quantity  that  would  come  in?  ” This  is  said;  but  I hope  it  is 
not  dishonestly  said;  I hope  the  argument  is  founded  on  a 
confusion  between  the  nominal  and  the  real  price  of  com. 
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The  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  is  now  a nominal  price.  In 
January  1838,  wheat  at  Dantzic  was  at  a nominal  price, 
there  being  no  one  to  purchase  from  England;  but  in  July 
and  August  of  that  year,  when  a failure  of  the  harvest  here 
was  apprehended,  the  price  at  Dantzic  rose,  and  by  the  end 
of  December  in  the  same  year  the  price  at  Dantzic  was  double 
what  it  had  been  in  January,  and  wheat  there  averaged 
405-.  a quarter  for  the  three  years  1839,  1840,  1841.  Now  I 
mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  attention  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  to  it,  and  I entreat  them,  with  this  fact 
before  them,  not  to  go  down  and  alarm  their  tenantry  about 
the  danger  of  foreign  competition.  They  ought  to  take  an 
opposite  course — the  course  which  would  enable  them  to 
compete  with  foreigners.  Their  present  course  is  the  worst 
they  could  take,  if  they  wish  to  compete  with  foreigners. 

I was  about  to  allude  to  a case  which  referred  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Shoreham  (Sir  C.  Burrell),  who  has 
lately  let  in  a new  light  upon  agricultural  gentlemen.  The 
country  is  now  told  that  its  salvation  is  to  arise  from  the 
cultivation  of  flax.  This  was  stated  by  the  Flax  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Association,  Lord  Rendlesham  president, 
of  which  I have  in  my  hand  a report,  wherein,  after  stating 
that  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  were  holding  out  no  hopes  of 
legislative  assistance  to  the  agricultural  body,  they  then  called 
upon  the  nation  to  support  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
going  to  remedy  the  grievances  under  which  the  agricultural 
interest  laboured.  I observe  that  Mr.  Warner,  the  great 
founder  of  this  association,  was  visiting  Sussex  lately,  and  at 
a dinner  at  which  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C.  Burrell)  presided, 
after  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  ‘‘  Mr.  Warner  and  the  cultivation 
of  flax  ” was  proposed.  Now,  when  the  hon.  Baronet  did  this, 
probably  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  furnishing  the  most 
deadly  weapon  to  the  lecturers  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 
The  country  is  told  that  unless  they  have  a high  protective 
duty  the  farmers  cannot  get  a remunerative  price  for  the 
wheat  they  grow.  They  have  a protective  duty  of  20s.  a 
quarter  on  wheat,  and  one  quarter  of  wheat  is  just  worth  a 
hundredweight  of  flax;  yet,  although  against  Polish  wheat 
they  have  a protection  of  20s.,  the  protective  duty  on  a 
hundredweight  of  flax  is  just  id.  Now,  I did  not  hear  a 
murmur  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to  take  off 
that  tax  of  id.  But  we  are  told  that  the  English  agricul- 
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turist  cannot  compete  with  the  foreigner^  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  labour  he  has  the  command  of,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  serf  labour  which  is  employed  somewhere  up 
the  Baltic.  Now,  flax  comes  from  up  the  Baltic,  and  yet 
they  have  no  protection  upon  it.  Then  it  is  insisted  that  we 
cannot  contend  against  foreign  wheat,  because  it  takes  so 
much  labour  to  raise  wheat  in  this  country;  yet  it  takes  as 
much  labour  to  raise  flax.  How,  then,  are  we  to  contend 
against  foreign  flax.?  Nevertheless,  the  hon.  Baronet  under- 
took to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country  by  means  of  his  flax, 
which  was  in  this  helpless  state  for  want  of  protection. 

The  hon.  Baronet  will  forgive  me — I am  sure  he  will, 
because  he  looks  as  if  he  will — ^while  I allude  again  to  the 
subject  of  leases.  The  hon.  Baronet,  on  the  occasion  I have 
alluded  to,  complained  that  it  was  a great  pity  the  farmers 
did  not  grow  more  flax ; but  it  is  curious  that  I should  have 
since  seen  it  stated  in  a Brighton  paper — the  hon.  Baronet’s 
county  paper — I do  not  know  how  truly — that  the  hon. 
Baronet’s  own  tenants  have  leases  which  forbid  them  to 
grow  flax.  However,  it  is  quite  probable  the  hon.  Baronet 
does  not  know  what  covenants  there  are  in  his  leases;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  it  is  very  common,  I know,  to 
insert  in  leases  a prohibition  to  cultivate  flax.  This  just  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  landlords  carry  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  The  original  notion  of  the  injury  done  by  flax 
to  the  land  was  derived,  I believe,5^mo^^m^)  who  stated 
something  to  the  effect  that  flax  was  very  scourging  to  the 
land.  I have  no  doubt  it  was  from  this  source  that  some 
learned  lawyer  has  derived  the  usual  covenant  on  this  subject 
in  leases. 

I have  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
at  the  present  time;  but  I feel  bound  to  say,  that  whilst  the 
farmers  are  in  a worse  position  than  they  have  been  for  the 
last  ten  years,  I believe  the  agricultural  labourers  have  passed 
the  winter,  though  it  was  a five-months’  winter,  and  severe, 
with  less  suffering  from  distress  than  the  previous  winters. 
I mention  this  because  it  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  degree 
in  which  a low  price  of  food  is  beneficial  to  the  labouring 
classes.  I can  demonstrate  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
whenever  food  is  dear,  wages  are  low;  and  that  whenever 
food  is  low,  wages  rise.  That  the  manufacturers  can  prove. 
Then  I stated  it  as  my  own  opinion,  that  the  agricultural 
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labourers  are  in  a better  state  than  they  were  in  previous 
winters.  But  does  not  that  show  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  having  only  just  so  much  wages  as  will  find  them 
in  subsistence,  derive  benefit  from  the  plenty  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.^  Their  wages  do  not  rise  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  price  of  food  rises,  but  then  neither  do  their 
wages  fall  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  food  falls. 
Therefore  in  all  cases  the  agricultural  labourers  are  in  a better 
state  when  food  is  low  than  when  it  is  high. 

Now,  I am  bound  to  state,  that  whatever  is  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  I believe  the  farmer  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  condition  while  he  is  placed  as  at  present. 
I have  heard  many  exhortations  to  the  farmer  that  he  must 
employ  more  labour.  I believe  the  farmer  is  very  unjustly 
required  to  do  this.  The  farmer  stands  between  the  landlord 
and  the  suffering  peasantry.  It  is  rather  hard  in  the  landlord 
to  point  the  farmer  out  as  the  cause  of  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  labour — as  the  man  to  be  marked.  Lord  Hardwicke 
has  lately  made  an  address  to  the  labourers  of  Haddenham, 
in  which  he  said, — 

“ Conciliate  your  employers,  and,  if  they  do  not  perform 
their  duty  to  you  and  themselves,  address  yourselves  to  the 
landlords;  and  I assure  you  that  you  will  find  us  ready  to 
urge  our  own  tenants  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  farms, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  just  employment  of  the  labourer.” 

That  is  the  whole  question.  I think  the  duty  rests  with 
the  landlords,  and  that  it  is  the  landlords,  and  not  the  em- 
ployers, who  are  in  fault.  The  landlords  have  absolute  power 
n the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it — they  can  legislate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  or  of  themselves,  as  they 
please.  If  the  results  of  their  legislation  have  failed  to  secure 
due  advantages  to  the  labourer,  they  have  no  right  to  call  on 
the  farmers  to  do  their  duty,  and  furnish  the  labourers  with 
the  means  of  support.  I lately  saw  a labourer’s  certificate  at 
Stowupland,  in  Suffolk,  placed  over  the  chimneypiece  in  a 
labourer’s  cottage.  It  was  this  — • 

“ West  Suffolk  Agricultural  Association,  established  1833, 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouragement 
of  industry  and  skill,  and  good  conduct  among  labourers  and 
servants  in  husbandry.  President,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. — This  is  to  certify,  that  a 
prize  of  £2  was  awarded  to  William  Birch,  aged  82,  labourer. 
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of  the  parish  of  Stowupland,  in  West  Suffolk,  September  25, 
1840,  for  having  brought  up  nine  children  without  relief, 
except  when  flour  was  very  dear,  and  for  having  worked  on 
the  same  farm  twenty-eight  years.  (Signed)  Robert  Rush- 
brooke.  Chairman.” 

After  a severe  winter,  with  little  employment  to  be  had,  I 
congratulate  the  country  that  we  have  fewer  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  workhouses,  and  fewer  pining  in  our  streets 
from  want,  than  in  former  years;  but  a bad  case  at  the  best 
is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  you  will 
have  to  look  out,  before  it  is  too  late,  how  you  are  to  employ 
him.  The  last  census  shows  that  you  cannot  employ  your  own 
labourers  in  the  agricultural  districts.  How,  then,  are  you  to 
employ  them?  You  say  there  are  too  many  of  them.  That 
is  an  evil  which  will  press  on  you  more  and  more  every  year: 
what,  then,  are  you  to  do  ? Are  you,  gentry  of  England,  to 
sit  with  your  arms  folded,  and  propose  nothing?  I am  only 
here  to-night  because  you  have  proposed  nothing.  We  all 
know  that  the  allotment  system  has  been  taken  up;  it  is  a 
plaything;  it  is  a failure,  and  it  is  well  for  some  of  you 
that  you  have  wiser  heads  to  lead  you  than  your  own,  pr 
you  would  shortly  be  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  they 
are  in  Ireland;  but  with  this  increase  to  the  difficulty  of  that 
situation,  that  they  do  contrive  to  maintain  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty there  with  the  aid  of  the  English  exchequer  and  20,000 
bayonets;  but  bring  your  own  country  into  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  where  will  be  your  rents  ? 

What,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do?  Nothing  this  year  to 
benefit  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  population!  You 
admit  the  farmer’s  capital  is  diminished — that  he  is  in  a 
worse  state  than  he  was.  How  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  in  the  farmers’  power  of  retrieving  themselves? 
How  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  question.  I cannot  believe  you 
are  going  to  make  this  a political  game.  It  was  well  said  that 
the  last  election  was  an  agricultural  election ; and  there  are 
two  hundred  members  sitting  behind  the  right  hon.  Baronet; 
that  is  the  proof  of  it.  Don’t  quarrel  with  me  because  I have 
imperfectly  stated  my  case;  I have  done  my  best;  I ask  what 
have  you  done?  I tell  you  this  “ protection,”  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  a failure.  It  failed  when  wheat  was  Sos.  a quarter,  and 
you  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  1817.  It 
failed  when  wheat  was  60.?.,  and  you  know  what  was  the 
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condition  of  the  farmer  in  1835.  And  now  it  has  failed  again 
with  the  last  amendments  you  have  made  in  the  law,  for  you 
have  confessed  to  what  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
tenantry.  What,  then,  is  the  plan  you  propose.?  I hope  that 
this  question  was  not  made  a pretence — a political  game — at 
the  last  election;  that  you  have  not  all  come  up  as  mere 
politicians.  There  are  politicians  in  this  House  who  look  with 
ambition — and  probably  in  their  case  it  is  a justifiable 
ambition — to  the  high  offices  of  the  State;  there  may  be 
men  here  who  by  thirty  years’  devotion  to  politics  have  been 
pressed  into  a groove  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  avoid 
going  forward,  and  are,  may  be,  maintaining  the  same  course 
against  their  convictions.  I make  allowance  for  them;  but 
the  great  body  of  you  came  up  not  as  politicians,  but  as 
friends  of  the  agricultural  interest;  and  to  you  I now  say, 
what  are  you  going  to  do.?  You  lately  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  say,  that  if  he  could 
restore  protection,  it  would  not  benefit  the  agricultural 
interest.  Is  that  your  belief?  or  are  you  acting  on  your 
convictions,  or  performing  your  duty  in  this  House,  by 
following  the  right  hon.  Baronet  into  the  lobby  when  he 
refuses  an  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
the  very  men  who  send  you  up  here  ? With  mere  politicians, 
I have  no  right  to  hope  to  succeed ; but  give  me  a committee, 
and  I will  explode  the  delusion  of  agricultural  protection; 
I will  produce  such  a mass  of  evidence,  and  call  authorities 
so  convincing,  that  when  the  blue-book  shall  be  sent  out, 
I am  convinced  that  protection  will  not  live  two  years. 

Protection  is  a very  convenient  vehicle  for  politicians ; the 
cr}^  of  “ protection”  won  the  last  election;  and  politicians 
looked  to  secure  honours,  emoluments,  places  by  it;  but  you, 
the  gentry  of  England,  are  not  sent  up  for  such  objects.  Is, 
then,  that  old,  tattered  and  torn  flag  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
politicians,  or  will  you  come  forward  and  declare  that  you 
arc  ready  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interests  ? 
I cannot  think  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  can  be  content 
to  be  made  mere  drum-heads,  to  be  sounded  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England — to  be  made  to  emit  notes,  but  to  have 
no  articulate  sounds  of  their  own.  You,  gentlemen  of  England, 
the  high  aristocracy  of  England,  your  forefathers  led  my  fore- 
fathers ; you  may  lead  us  again  if  you  choose ; but  though — 
longer  than  any  other  aristocracy — you  have  kept  your  power 
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while  the  battle-field  and  the  hunting-field  were  the  tests  of 
manly  vigour,  you  have  not  done  as  the  noblesse  of  France  or 
. the  Malgos  of  Madrid  have  done ; you  have  been  Englishmen 
not  ^ntrfig  in  courage  on  any  call.  But  this  is  a new  age; 
the  age  of  social  advancement,  not  of  feudal  sports;  you 
belong  to  a mercantile  age ; you  cannot  have  the  advantage  of 
commercial  rents  and  retain  your  feudal  privileges  too.  If  you 
identify  yourselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  you  may  yet  do 
well ; for  I tell  you  that  the  people  of  this  country  look  to 
their  aristocracy  with  a deep-rooted  prejudice — an  hereditary 
prejudice  I may  call  it — in  their  favour;  but  your  power  was 
never  got,  and  you  will  not  keep  it  by  obstructing  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  you  live.  If  you  are  found  obstructing 
that  progressive  spirit  which  is  calculated  to  knit  nations 
more  closely  together  by  commercial  intercourse ; if  you  give 
nothing  but  opposition  to  schemes  which  almost  give  life  and 
breath  to  inanimate  nature,  and  which  it  has  been  decreed 
shall  go  on,  then  you  are  no  longer  a national  body. 

There  is  a widely-spread  suspicion  that  you  have  been 
tampering  with  the  feelings  of  your  tenantry — you  may 
read  it  in  the  organ  of  your  party— this  is  the  time  to 
show  the  people  that  such  a suspicion  is  groundless.  I ask 
you  to  go  into  this  committee — I will  give  you  a majority 
of  county  members— you  shall  have  a majority  of  members 
of  the  Central  Agricultural  Protection  Association  in  the 
committee ; and  on  these  terms  I ask  you  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress  of  our  agricultural  population.  I trust 
that  neither  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  given  notice  of 
amendments  will  attempt  to  interfere  with  me,  for  I have 
embraced  the  substance  of  their  amendments  in  my  motion. 
I am  ready  to  give  those  hon.  gentlemen  the  widest  range 
they  please  for  their  inquiries.  I only  ask  that  this  subject 
may  be  fairly  investigated.  Whether  I establish  my  principle, 
or  you  establish  yours,  good  must  result  from  the  inquiry; 
and  I do  beg  and  entreat  of  the  honourable,  independent 
country  gentlemen  in  this  House,  that  they  will  not  refuse, 
on  this  occasion,  to  sanction  a fair,  full,  and  impartial  inquiry. 
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NOTES 

1 1 7.  Amendments  of  which  notice  has  been  given:  these 
notices  were  by  supporters  of  the  government,  and  Cobden’s 
treatment  of  them  is  in  his  usual  skilful  and  conciliatory  fashion. 

1 18.  Duke  of  Buckingham  : in  1836,  when  Lord  Chandos  and 
a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duke  had  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  grievances  and  depressed  state  of  the  agriculturists. 

1 18.  Mr.  Bankes  : Mr.  Bankes  was  a member  of  various 
administrations  during  his  membership  of  the  Commons,  which 
extended  from  1841  to  1856. 

1 18.  Mr.  Villiers  : much  credit  is  due  to  Charles  Pelham 
Villiers  (1802-1898)  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Free  Trade  movement 
in  Parliament  before  Cobden  and  Bright  entered  the  House. 
He  was  the  member  for  Wolverhampton  from  1835  to  1898,  and 
from  1838  until  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  he  moved  each  year 
a resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  their  continuance. 

1 19.  Mr.  Gladstone:  Mr.  Gladstone  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Peel’s  ministry  of  1841.  At  the  time  Cobden 
spoke,  however,  he  had  resigned  office  on  the  question  of  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  1845. 

1 21.  Mr.  Pusey  : Mr.  Pusey  was  a prominent  agriculturist, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  He  became  a Free-Trader  in  1847. 

1 22.  Lord  Stanley  : the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a clever 
parliamentarian  who  is  often  spoken  of  as  “ the  Rupert  of 
debate.”  He  was  Colonial  Secretary  in  Peel’s  administration,  but 
resigned  office  when  Peel  became  a Free-Trader.  He  was  a 
prominent  English  statesman,  and  was  twice  Prime  Minister. 

122.  Member  for  Manchester  : Thomas  Milner  Gibson  was  at 
first  a Conservative  Member  of  Parliament,  but  resigned  on 
account  of  a change  in  his  views  and  became  an  active  speaker 
and  worker  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  He  became  one  of 
the  Free  Trade  members  for  Manchester. 

123.  ryot : a Hindu  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

124.  thrave  : twenty-four  sheaves. 

125.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Mr.  Goulburn  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Peel,  and  a member  of  several  of  the  Peel 
and  Wellington  administrations.  His  name  is  chiefly  associated 
with  conversions  of  stock  and  reductions  of  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt. 

125.  Anti- Corn-Law  League  : seep.  109. 

125.  Member  for  Newark:  Lord  John  Manners,  the  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young 
England  party  (see  p.  116),  and  a capable  supporter  of  the 
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Conservative  interests.  He  did  some  work  also  as  a writer,  and 
one  of  his  poems  contained  the  unfortunate  couplet ; 

“ Let  trade  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die. 

But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility,” 

Avhich  Cobden  and  Bright  used  very  effectively  on  many  public 
platforms. 

126.  Professor  Low:  David  Low  (1786-1859)  was  a professor 
of  agriculture  in  Edinburgh  University  and  the  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

127.  Mr.  Hayter  : a member  of  the  Liberal  party  who  became 
a Liberal  whip  in  1850. 

130.  Mr.  Lattimore  : in  a letter  to  his  wife  dated  March  ii, 
1845,  Cobden  confesses  that  he  is  nervous  as  to  the  issue  of  his 
speech,  and  adds  : ‘‘I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Lattimore,  who  came 
up  and  spent  an  evening  with  me,  on  purpose  to  give  me  a lesson 
about  the  farmers’  view  of  the  question.” 

1 3 1,  coffee  from  Cuba,  etc.  : all  kinds  of  methods  were 

adopted  to  escape  the  restrictive  Protectionist  legislation  and 
the  effects  of  the  Navigation  Acts. 

1 3 1.  Ichaboe  : an  island  to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Colony, 
famous  for  its  export  of  guano. 

1 3 1 . Lord  Ducie  : an  important  agriculturist  and  breeder  of 
shorthorns,  and  one  of  the  few  peers  who  at  this  time  supported 
the  Free  Trade  movement. 

1 3 1,  chasing  your  population,  etc.  : one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  the  impossibility  of  his 
settling  in  any  other  village  than  his  own  for  fear  that  he  might 
become  chargeable  to  his  new  parish  as  a pauper. 

1 31.  antipodes:  many  of  the  best  workers  were  emigrating 
to  Australia. 

132.  Nominal  price : one  of  the  commonest  Protectionist 

arguments  was  that  under  Free  Trade  corn  prices  would  fall 
extremely  low,  and  in  support  of  this  prices  abroad  were  quoted 
which  were  occasionally  absurdly  low,  as  Cobden  points  out  here, 
because  there  was  practically  no  market  for  the  corn.  His 
argument  is  that  with  Free  Trade,  and  therefore  a market,  these 
very  low  prices  would  rise,  and  the  result  would  be  a steady 
market  and  a steady  price  for  corn.  The  greatest  danger  of 
excluding  foreign  corn  was  the  violent  fluctuations  in  English 
prices  according  as  the  crops  were  good  or  poor. 

136.  condition  of  the  farmers  in  1817  : the  years  from  1815  to 
183s  were  years  of  severe  agricultural  depression,  and  1817  and 
1835  were  particularly  bad  years. 

137.  gentlemen  of  England,  etc.  : the  closing  pages  of  the 
speech  are  an  excellent  example  of  Cobden’ s persuasive  method 
of  argument,  and  this  appeal  to  the  gentry  from  their  past  is 
particularly  good.  The  supporters  of  the  Government,  however, 
did  not  give  Cobden  the  committee  for  which  he  moved. 
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JOHN  BRIGHT 

Co  VENT  Garden  Theatre,  December  19,  1845 

[After  1842  the  Leaguers  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
education  of  Londoners  in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  many 
meetings  were  held,  including  monthly  gatherings  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  The  speech  here  printed  was  delivered  at  one 
of  these  meetings,  just  after  Peel  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
the  Queen  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  trying  to  form  a Whig 
ministry.  It  was  a time  of  anxiety  and  doubt  for  all  parties,  but 
of  triumph  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.] 

During  the  last  month,  I have  visited,  as  one  of  a deputation 
from  the  Council  of  the  League,  many  towns  in  this  country. 
I have  been  present  at  meetings  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Staffordshire,  Somersetshire,  and  now  in  Middlesex;  and 
I am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agitation  now  in 
progress  throughout  this  kingdom  is  one  of  no  common  or 
trivial  character.  Notwithstanding  the  hope  that  my  friend 
who  has  just  addressed  you  has  expressed,  that  it  may  not 
become  a strife  of  classes,  I am  not  sure  that  it  has  not 
already  become  such,  and  I doubt  whether  it  can  have  any 
other  character.  I believe  this  to  be  a movement  of  the 
commercial  and  industrious  classes  against  the  lords  and 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  trade  has  done  much  for  the 
people  of  England.  Our  population  has  greatly  increased; 
our  villages  have  become  towns,  and  our  small  towns  large 
cities.  The  contemned  class  of  manufacturers  and  traders 
has  assumed  another  and  a very  different  position,  and  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil  now  find  that  there  are  other 
men  and  interests  to  be  consulted  in  this  kingdom  besides 
those  of  whom  they  have  taken  SHch  great  care  through  the 
legislation  which  they  have  controlled.  In  the  varying 
fortunes  of  this  contest  we  have  already  seen  one  feeble 
and  attenuated  administration  overthrown,  and  now  we  see 
another,  which  every  man  thought  powerful  and  robust, 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  It  is  worth  while  that  the  people, 
and  that  statesmen,  should  regard  this  result,  and  learn  from 
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it  a lesson.  What  was  it  that  brought  the  Whig  Government 
down  in  1841,  and  what  is  it  that  has  brought  down  Sir 
Robert  Peel  now?  Have  not  we  good  grounds  for  asserting 
that  the  Corn  Law  makes  it  impossible  for  any  party  longer 
to  govern  England  during  its  continuance?  No  statesman 
dare  now  take  office  upon  the  understanding  that  he  is  to 
maintain  the  system  which  the  Protectionists  have  asserted 
to  be  a fundamental  principle  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Whig  Government  left  the  country 
in  great  distress^  and  its  financial  affairs  in  much  embarrass- 
ment. But  no  one  has  ever  pointed  out  the  particular  acts  of 
that  Government  which  made  the  revenue  deficient.  It  was 
not  the  taking  off  of  taxes  injudiciously — it  was  not  a more 
than  ordinarily  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  funds 
which  produced  that  efect;  but  it  was  the  collapse  of  the 
national  industry — it  was  the  failure  of  the  sources  whence 
flow  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  a calamity  which  arose  from 
deficient  harvests,  those  deficient  harvests  being  destructive 
to  our  trade  and  industry,  because  the  Corn  Law  denied  to 
us  the  power  of  repairing  the  mischief  by  means  of  foreign 
supplies.  Great  landed  proprietors  may  fancy  that  trade  is 
of  small  importance;  but  of  this  we  are  at  present  assured, 
that  no  Government  can  maintain  its  popularity  or  keep  up  its 
powers  so  long  as  we  have  deficient  harvests  and  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  food. 

Under  such  a state  of  things,  how  is  social  order  to  be 
preserved?  When  prices  are  high  the  revenue  invariably 
declines,  and  higher  taxes  must  be  imposed;  general  dis- 
content prevails,  because  there  is  general  suffering  ; and 
the  Government,  whatever  be  its  party  name,  or  however 
numerous  may  be  its  supporters  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
must,  under  these  circumstances,  first  become  unpopular,  and 
then,  finally,  become  extinct.  We  are  now  brought  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  continuous  government  of  this  country 
by  any  administration  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Corn  Laws.  Lord  John  Russell  acknowledges 
it,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  sudden  retirement  from  office, 
has  given  his  testimony  to  the  fact.  But  there  are  men  who 
deny  it;  such  men,  for  example,  as  Sir  John  Tyrrell  and 
Mr.  Bramston,  the  latter  celebrated,  I believe,  as  the  leader  in 
the  great  lard  debate.  These  men,  down  in  Essex,  speak  of 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  most  opprobrious  language.  They  say 
they  are  glad  that  the  “ organised  Hypocrisy  ” is  at  an  end — 
that  they  are  delighted  that  “ the  reign  of  humbug  is  over;  ” 
that  they  are  astounded  at  the  perfidy  and  treachery  of  the 
men  whom  they  lifted  into  ofhce.  It  is  neither  perfidy  nor 
treachery  of  which  they  have  to  complain.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
cannot,  any  more  than  other  men,  do  impossibilities ; andjt^ 
is  an  impossibility  to  govern  this,  country  with  the  Corn  Law 
in  existence.  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  and  the  like  of  him,  do  not 
shrink  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  attempting  this 
impossible  task;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  shrink  from  it. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  a very  different  position  from  that  which 
they  occupy.  The  country  has  a hold  upon  him;  he  is 
responsible,  and  as  Prime  Minister  he  knows  that  he  must  be 
held  responsible.  But,  further,  he  is  responsible  also  to 
posterity,  and  no  man  more  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  wishes  to 
stand  well  upon  the  page  of  his  country’s  history.  But  as  for 
the  squires,  the  country  has  no  hold  upon  them;  it  expects 
nothing  from  them,  and  will  make  them  responsible  for 
nothing.  The  Tyrrells  and  the  Bramstons  are  lost  amid  the 
herd  of  squires,  and  nobody  can  lay  hold  of  them  to  make 
them  atone  for  national  calamities.  And  if  the  country  has 
no  hold  upon  them,  certainly  posterity  has  none.  No  man 
who  records  the  history  of  this  period  will  ever  write  long 
paragraphs  about  the  Tyrrells  and  the  Bramstons.  All  that 
posterity  will  know  of  these,  and  of  such  as  these,  will  be 
communicated  to  them  upon  a marble  tablet  in  some  obscure 
parish  church. 

This  contest  has  now  been  waged  for  seven  years;  it  was 
a serious  one  when  commenced,  but  it  is  a far  more  serious 
one  now.  Since  the  time  when  we  first  came  to  London  to 
ask  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Lavf,  two  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  added  to  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  table  is  here  as 
before;  the  food  is  spread  in  about  the  same  quantity  as 
before;  but  two  millions  of  fresh  guests  have  arrived,  and 
that  circumstance  makes  the  question  a serious  one,  both  for 
the  Government  and  for  us.  These  two  millions  are  so  many 
arguments  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League — so  many  emphatic 
condemnations  of  the  policy  of  this  iniquitous  law.  I see 
them  now  in  my  mind’s  eye  ranged  before  me,  old  men  and 
young  children,  all  looking  to  the  Government  for  bread; 
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some  endeavouring  to  resist  the  stroke  of  famine,  clamorous 
and  turbulent,  but  still  arguing  with  us;  some  dying  mute 
and  uncomplaining.  Multitudes  have  died  of  hunger  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  we  first  asked  the  Government  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Law,  and  although  the  great  and  powerful 
may  not  regard  those  who  suffer  mutely  and  die  in  silence, 
yet  the  recording  angel  will  note  down  their  patient  endur- 
ance and  the  heavy  guilt  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
sacrificed. 

We  have  had  a succession  of  skirmishes;  we  now  approach 
the  final  conflict.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  who  arid 
what  are  the  combatants  in  this  great  battle?  Looking 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  and  attending,  as  I have 
attended,  hundreds  of  meetings  held  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade,  we  must  conclude,  that  on  the  face  of 
it  the  struggle  is  that  of  the  many  against  the  few.  It  is 
a struggle  between  the  numbers,  wealth,  comforts,  the  all  in 
fact,  of  the  middle  and  industrious  classes,  and  the  wealth, 
the  union,  and  sordidness  of  a large  section  of  the  aristocracy 
of  this  Empire ; and  we  have  to  decide,  for  it  may  be  that 
this  meeting  itself  may  to  no  little  extent  be  the  arbiter  in 
this  great  contest, — we  have  to  decide  now  in  this  great 
struggle,  whether  in  this  land  in  which  we  live,  we  will  longer 
bear  the  wicked  legislation  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected, or  whether  we  will  make  one  effort  to  right  the  vessel, 
to  keep  her  in  her  true  course,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  her 
safely  to  a secure  haven.  Our  object,  as  the  people,  can  only 
be,  that  we  should  have  good  and  impartial  government  for 
everybody.  As  the  whole  people,  we  can  by  no  possibility 
have  the  smallest  interest  in  any  partial  or  unjust  legislation : 
we  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  any  right  of  the  richest  or  most 
powerful  class,  but  we  are  resolved  that  that  class  shall  not 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  a whole  people. 

We  have  had  landlord  rule  longer,  far  longer  than  the  life 
of  the  oldest  man  in  this  vast  assembly,  and  I would  ask  you 
to  look  at  the  results  of  that  rule,  and  then  decide  whether  it 
be  not  necessary  to  interpose  some  check  to  the  extravagance 
of  such  legislation.  The  landowners  have  had  unlimited  sway 
in  parliament  and  in  the  provinces.  Abroad,  the  history  of 
our  country  is  the  history  of  war  and  rapine:  at  home,  of 
debt,  taxes,  and  rapine  too.  In  all  the  great  contests  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  we  have  found  that  this  ruling  class 
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have  taken  all  the  honours,  while  the  people  have  taken  all 
the  scars.  No  sooner  was  the  country  freed  from  the  horrible 
contest  which  was  so  long  carried  on  with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  than  this  law,  by  their  partial  legislation,  was  enacted 
— far  more  hostile  to  British  interest  than  any  combination 
of  foreign  powers  has  ever  proved.  We  find  them  legislating 
corruptly:  they  pray  daily  that  in  their  legislation  they 
may  discard  all  private  ends  and  partial  affections,  and 
after  prayers  they  sit  down  to  make  a law  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  from  all  the  consumers  of  food  a higher  price 
than  it  is  worth,  that  the  extra  price  may  find  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  these  proprietors 
being  the  very  men  by  whom  this  infamous  law  is  sustained. 

In  their  other  legislation  we  find  great  inequality.  For 
example,  they  deal  very  leniently  with  high  gaming  on  the 
turf,  and  very  severely  with  chuck-farthing  and  pitch  and 
toss.  We  find  them  enacting  a merciless  code  for  the  preser- 
vation of  wild  animals  and  vermin  kept  for  their  own  sport ; 
and,  as  if  to  make  this  law  still  more  odious,  we  find  them 
entrusting  its  administration,  for  the  most  part,  to  sporting 
gentlemen  and  game  preservers.  We  find  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  that  the  proportion  of  one  in  eleven  of  our  whole 
population  consists  of  paupers;  and  that  in  the  south  and 
south-western  counties  of  England,  where  squiredom  has 
never  been  much  interfered  with,  the  pauperism  is  as  one  to 
seven  of  the  whole  population.  We  find,  moreover,  that  in 
Scotland  there  is  an  amount  of  suffering  no  less,  perhaps, 
though  not  so  accurately  set  down  in  figures.  We  find  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  pulled  down  in  thousands  of  cases, 
that  the  population  on  the  landed  estates  may  be  thinned, 
and  the  unfortunate  wretches  driven  into  the  towns  to  procure 
a precarious  support,  or  beyond  the  ocean,  to  find  a refuge 
in  a foreign  land.  But  in  that  country  across  the  Channel, 
whence  we  now  hear  the  wail  of  lamentation,  where  trade  is 
almost  unknown,  where  landowners  are  predominant  and 
omnipotent,  we  find,  not  one  in  seven,  but  at  least  half  the 
population  reduced  to  a state  which  may  be  termed  a con- 
dition of  pauperism. 

The  men  who  write  for  Protectionist  newspapers  some- 
times heap  their  scorn  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  American 
republic.  New  York  is  that  State  of  the  Union  in  which 
there  is  the  most  pauperism,  for  to  that  State  the  stream 
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of  emigration  from  this  country  and  from  Ireland  flows ; and 
yet  in  that  State,  the  most  pauperised  in  the  whole  republic, 
there  is  only  one  pauper  to  every  184  of  the  population. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  not  an  hereditary  peerage  to  trust 
to.  They  know  nothing  there  of  a House  of  Lords,  seventy 
or  eighty  members  of  which  deposit  their  legislative  power  in 
the  hand  of  one  old  man.  It  is  not  a wise  thing  for  the 
hereditary  peerage  and  the  Protectionist  party  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  condition  of  the 
American  republic.  We  do  not  expect  perfection  either  in 
the  New  World  or  in  the  Old;  all  we  ask  is,  that  when  an 
abuse  is  pointed  out,  it  may  be  fairly  and  openly  inquired 
into,  and,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  an  abuse,  honestly  abated. 

I am  always  fearful  of  entering  upon  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  that  portion  of  our  working  population  amongst 
whom  these  squires  and  lords  principally  live ; but  I find  that 
those  newspapers  which  stand  in  a very  ambiguous  character 
before  the  public,  which  sometimes  are,  and  sometimes  are 
not,  the  organs  of  the  Government,  but  are  always  organs 
which  play  a tune  that  jars  upon  the  nerves  of  the  people 
— I find  those  papers  are  now  endeavouring  to  play  the  old 
game  of  raising  hostile  feelings  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Let  them  write; 
bread  has  risen  too  much  within  the  last  six  months,  and 
within  the  last  two  months  trade  has  suffered  too  sad  a 
reverse,  for  their  writing  to  have  any  effect  now.  There  is 
the  most  cordial,  complete,  and,  I believe  I may  add,  lasting 
union  amongst  all  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
reference  to  this  cause.  But  how  stands  the  case  in  the  rural 
districts  ? Can  the  Protectionists  call  a meeting  in  any  town 
or  village  in  the  kingdom,  giving  a week’s  notice  of  their 
intention  to  call  their  tenants  together,  and  imagine  that  they 
will  have  a vote  in  favour  of  Protection? 

They  sometimes  think  we  are  hard  upon  the  aristocracy. 
They  think  that  the  vast  population  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire are  democratic  and  turbulent.  But  there  are  no 
elements  there,  except  that  of  great  numbers,  which  are 
to  be  compared  in  their  dangerous  character  with  the  elements 
of  disaffection  and  insubordination  which  exist  round  about 
the  halls  and  castles  of  this  proud  and  arrogant  aristocracy. 
You  have  seen  in  the  papers,  within  the  last  fortnight, 
that  the  foul  and  frightful  crime  of  incendiarism  has  again 
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appeared.  It  always  shows  itself  when  we  have  had  for  some 
short  time  a high  price  of  bread.  The  Corn  Law  is  as  great 
a robbery  of  the  man  who  follows  the  plough  as  it  is  of  him 
who  minds  the  loom,  with  this  difference,  that  the  man  who 
follows  the  plough  is,  of  the  two,  nearest  the  earth,  and  it 
takes  less  power  to  press  him  into  it.  Mr.  Benett,  one  of 
the  Members  for  Wiltshire,  at  an  agricultural  meeting  held 
not  long  since,  made  a very  long  speech,  in  which  he  said 
some  remarkable  things — the  most  remarkable  being,  that  if 
he  had  again  to  come  into  the  world,  and  had  the  option  of 
choosing  the  particular  rank  or  class  in  society  to  which  he 
would  belong,  after  reviewing,  I believe,  a period  of  about 
seventy  years,  he  confessed  that  he  would  choose  to  be  an 
agricultural  labourer.  Now,  this  sentiment  is  certainly  of  a 
very  novel  character;  and  it  is  one  worth  examining,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  a man  who  had  at  one  time,  I am  told,  a 
property  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  a year  in  land. 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  this  agricultural  labourer, 
for  whom  they  tell  us  Protection  is  necessary.  He  lives  in 
a parish  whose  owner,  it  may  be,  has  deeply  mortgaged  it. 
The  estate  is  let  to  farmers  without  capital,  whose  land  grows 
almost  as  much  rushes  as  wheat.  The  bad  cultivation  of  the 
land  provides  scarcely  any  employment  for  the  labourers,  who 
become  more  and  more  numerous  in  the  parish;  he  com- 
j petition  which  there  is  amongst  these  labourers  for  the  little 

i employment  to  be  had,  bringing  down  the  wages  to  the  very 

! lowest  point  at  which  their  lives  can  be  kept  in  them.  They 
I are  heart-broken,  spirit-broken,  despairing  men.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  this  from  their  youth,  and  they  see 
nothing  in  the  future  which  affords  a single  ray  of  hope. 

I We  have  attended  meetings  in  those  districts,  and  have  been 
! received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  these  round-frocked 
i labourers.  They  would  have  carried  us  from  the  carriage 
j which  we  had  travelled  in,  to  the  hustings,;  and  if  a silly  T 
squire  or  a foolish  farmer  attempted  any  disturbance  or  im- 
proper interference,  these  round-frocked  men  were  all  around 
us  in  an  instant,  ready  to  defend  us ; and  I have  seen  them 
: hustle  many  a powerful  man  from  the  field  in  which  the 

meeting  was  being  held. 

If  there  be  one  view  of  this  question  which  stimulates  me 
to  harder  work  in  this  cause  than  another,  it  is  the  fearful 
sufferings  which  I know  to  exist  amongst  the  rural  labourers 
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in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingdom.  How  can  they  be  men 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live?  During  the 
period  of  their  growing  up  to  manhood,  they  are  employed  at 
odd  jobs  about  the  farm  or  the  farm-yard,  for  wages  which 
are  merely  those  of  little  children  in  Lancashire.  Every  man 
who  marries  is  considered  an  enemy  to  the  parish;  every 
child  who  is  bom  into  the  world,  instead  of  being  a subject  of 
rejoicing  to  its  parents,  and  to  the  community,  is  considered 
as  an  intruder  come  to  compete  for  the  little  work  and  the 
small  quantity  of  food  which  is  left  to  the  population.  And 
then  comes  toil,  year  after  year,  long  years  of  labour,  with 
little  remuneration;  but  perhaps  at  sixty  or  seventy,  a gift  of 
205.  and  a coat,  or  of  £2,  from  the  Agricultural  Society, 
because  they  have  brought  up  a large  family,  and  have  not 
committed  that  worst  of  all  sins,  taken  money  from  the 
parochial  rates.  One  of  their  own  poets  has  well  expressed 
their  condition : — 

“ A blessed  prospect — 

To  slave  while  there  is  strength — in  age  the  workhouse, 

A parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 

Toll’d  hastily  for  a pauper’s  funeral!  ” 

But  the  crowning  offence  of  the  system  of  legislation  under 
which  we  have  been  living  is,  that  a law  has  been  enacted,  in 
which  it  is  altogether  unavoidable  that  these  industrious  and 
deserving  men  should  be  brought  down  to  so  helpless  and 
despairing  a condition.  By  withdrawing  the  stimulus  of 
competition,  the  law  prevents  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land 
of  our  country,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  supply  of  food 
which  we  might  derive  from  it.  It  prevents,  at  the  same 
time,  the  importation  of  foreign  food  from  abroad,  and  it  also 
prevents  the  growth  of  supplies  abroad,  so  that  when  we  are 
forced  to  go  there  for  them  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The 
law  is,  in  fact,  a law  of  the  most  ingeniously  malignant 
character.  It  is  fenced  about  in  every  possible  way.  The 
most  demoniacal  ingenuity  could  not  have  invented  a scheme 
more  calculated  to  bring  millions  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  to  a state  of  pauperism,  suffering,  discontent, 
and  insubordination  than  the  Corn  Law  which  we  are  now 
opposing. 

And  then  a fat  and  sleek  dean,  a dignitary  of  the  Church 
. and  a great  philosopher,  recommends  for  the  consumption  of 
The  people — he  did  not  read  a paper  about  the  supplies  that 
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were  to  be  had  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  he 
said  that  there  were  Swede  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel; — and 
the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  as  if  to  out-herod 
Herod  himself,  recommends  hot  water  and  a pinch  of  curry- 
powder.  I was  rejoiced,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  for  I pitied  him,  but  still  I was  in  my  heart  rejoiced 
when  I saw  the  speech  which  he  had  made  in  Sussex.  The 
people  of  England  have  not,  even  under  thirty  years  of  Com 
Law  influence,  been  sunk  so  low  as  to  submit  tamely  to  this 
insult  and  wrong.  It  is  enough  that  a law  should  have  been 
passed  to  make  your  toil  valueless,  to  make  your  skill  and 
labour  unavailing  to  procure  for  you  a fair  supply  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life — but  when  to  this  grievous  iniquity 
they  add  the  insult  of  telling  you  to  go,  like  beasts  that 
perish,  to  mangel-wurzel,  or  to  something  which  even  the 
beasts  themselves  cannot  eat,  then  I believe  the  people  of 
England  will  rise,  and  with  one  voice  proclaim  the  downfall 
of  this  odious  system. 

* This  law  is  the  parent  of  many  of  those  grievous  fluctua- 
tions inTfMe  under  which  so  much  suffering  is  created  in  this 
cornmeraal  kingdom.  There  is  a period  coming — it  may  be 
as  bad  or  worse  than  the  last — when  many  a man,  now  feeling 
himself  independent  and  comfortable  in  his  circumstances, 
will  find  himself  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  and  his  goodly 
ship  made  a complete  wreck.  Capital  avails  almost  nothing; 
fluctuations  in  trade  we  have,  such  as  no  prudence  can  guard 
against.  We  are  in  despair  one  year,  and  in  a state  of  great 
excitement  in  the  next.  At  one  time  ruin  stares  us  in  the 
face,  at  another  we  fancy  that  we  are  getting  rich  in  a 
moment.  Not  only  is  trade  sacrificed,  but  the  moral  character 
of  the  country  is  injured  by  the  violent  fluctuations  created 
by  this  law.  And  now  have  we  a scarcity  coming  or  not? 
They  say  that  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  that  a 
famine  foretold  never  comes.  And  so  this  famine  could  not 
have  come  if  the  moment  we  saw  it  to  be  coming  we  had  had 
power  to  relieve  ourselves  by  supplies  of  food  from  abroad. 
The  reason  why  a famine  foretold  never  comes,  is  because 
when  it  is  foreseen  and  foretold,  men  prepare  for  it,  and  thus  it 
never  comes.  But  here,  though  it  has  been  both  foreseen  and 
foretold,  there  is  a law  passed  by  a paternal  legislature, 
remaining  on  the  statute-book,  which  says  to  twenty-seven 
millions  of  people,  “ Scramble  for  what  there  is,  and  if  the 
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poorest  and  the  weakest  starve,  foreign  supplies  shall  not 
come  in  for  fear  some  injury  should  be  done  to  the  mortgaged 
landowners.” 

Well,  if  this  class  of  whom  I have  spoken  have  maintained 
this  law  for  thirty  years — if  they  continued  it  from  1838  to 
1842 — be  assured  that  no  feeling  of  mercy,  no  relenting,  no 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  will  weigh  one 
atom  in  the  scale  in  making  them  give  up  the  law  now. 
They  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can  look  for  a promise  to 
maintain  it;  but  we  have  some  one  to  whom  to  look  for  a 
promise  to  repeal  it.  But  the  promises  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
or  any  other  Minister,  are  entirely  conditional.  He  knows 
that  he  alone  cannot  repeal  the  Com  Law.  I had  almost  said 
that  the  overturning  of  the  monarchy  would  be  a trifle  com- 
pared with  the  touching  of  the  pockets  of  the  squires.  Lord 
John  Russell  himself  has  said  that  it  can  only  be  done  by 
the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public  will.  How  is  this 
expression  to  be  made?  By  meetings  such  as  this,  and 
by  the  meetings  which  myself  and  others  have  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  also  by  preparations  of  the  most 
active  character  for  that  general  election  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  is  near  upon  us. 

I believe  you  have  heard  that  we  had  a meeting  in  Man- 
chester the  other  day,  which  was  attended  by  more  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  that  district  than  I have  ever  seen 
assembled  at  a meeting  of  the  same  numbers  before.  It  was 
resolved  on  Tuesday  to  have  a general  meeting  of  all  those 
who  are  wishful  to  support  the  League  in  this  great  and 
final  struggle.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  Council  of  the 
League  are  calling  upon  their  friends  throughout  the  country 
to  raise  a fund  of  £2 50,000  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  in 
any  emergency,  and  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  before  the 
ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  at  least,  as  bold  and  resolute  a 
character  as  we  have  maintained  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Now,  that  money  will  be  subscribed  as  it  is  required,  and  that 
large  sum  will  be  paid,  and  I can  promise  this  meeting  and 
the  country  that  it  will  be  honestly  and  judiciously  applied 
to  carry  out  the  great  national  object  for  which  the  League 
has  been  established.  If  the  Protectionists  like  to  defer  the 
settlement  of  this  question  till  the  warm  weather  comes,  we 
will  not  trouble  our  friends  to  tear  themselves  half  to  pieces 
in  getting  within  the  walls  of  this  theatre,  but  we  will  ask 
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them  to  meet  here,  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  and  other  towns,  in  numbers  so  great,  in 
unanimity  so  remarkable,  and  in  resolution  so  undaunted, 
that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  with  all  their  pride  of 
ancestry  and  their  boasted  valour,  will  quail  before  the 
demonstration  that  will  then  be  made. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged 
in  a fearful  conflict  with  the  Crown.  A despotic  and 
treacherous  monarch  assumed  to  himself  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  and  the  people. 
That  assumption  was  resisted.  This  fair  island  became  a 
battle-field,  the  kingdom  was  convulsed,  and  an  ancient 
throne  overturned.  And,  if  our  forefathers  two  hundred 
years  ago  resisted  that  attempt — if  they  refused  to  be  the 
bondmen  of  a king,  shall  we  be  the  born  thralls  of  an  aris- 
tocracy like  ours  ? Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall 
we  pay  the  wolf  homage  ? or  shall  we  not,  by  a manly  and 
united  expression  of  public  opinion,  at  once,  and  for  ever, 
put  an  end  to  this  giant  wrong? 

Our  cause  is  at  least  as  good  as  theirs.  We  stand  on 
higher  vantage-ground;  we  have  large  numbers  at  our  back; 
we  have  more  of  wealth,  intelligence,  union,  and  knowledge  of 
the  political  rights  and  the  true  interests  of  the  country ; and, 
what  is  more  than  all  this — we  have  a weapon,  a power,  and 
machinery,  which  is  a thousand  times  better  than  that  of 
force,  were  it  employed — I refer  to  the  registration,  and 
especially  to  the  405.  freehold,  for  that  is  the  great  constitu- 
tional weapon  which  we  intend  to  wield,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  are  sure  to  conquer,  our  laurels  being  gained,  not  in 
bloody  fields,  but  upon  the  hustings  and  in  the  registration 
courts.  Now,  I do  hope,  that  if  this  law  be  repealed  within 
the  next  six  months,  and  if  it  should  then  be  necessary  that 
this  League  should  disperse,  I do  trust  that  the  people  of 
England  will  bear  in  mind  how  great  a panic  has  been  created 
among  the  monopolist  rulers  by  this  small  weapon,  which  we 
have  discovered  hid  in  the  Reform  Act,  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  I would  implore  the  middle  and  working 
classes  to  regard  it  as  the  portal  of  their  deliverance,  as  the 
strong  and  irresistible  weapon  before  which  the  domination 
of  this  hereditary  peerage  must  at  length  be  laid  in  the  dust. 
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NOTES 


1 41.  my  friend  : Cobden. 

14 1,  strife  of  classes  : the  whole  movement  was  in  reality  a 
contest  between  the  old  predominant  landed  interest  and  the 
newer  commercial  and  industrial  interests  which  were  seeking  a 
greater  share  in  English  government.  Cf.  p.  108. 

1 41.  feeble  and  attenuated  administration,  etc.  : in  1841  the 
Melbourne  ministry  was  defeated  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade, 
and  shortly  afterwards  resigned.  It  had  been  in  office  since  1835, 
and  had  quite  outstayed  its  welcome.  The  ministry,  now  " pro- 
strate in  the  dust,"  was  Peel’s  second  ministry  which  had  come 
to  grief  through  Peel’s  proposal  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws. 

142.  Lord  John  Russell : a son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  Whig  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  the  first  responsible  statesman  to  take  action 
when  the  crops  failed  in  1845,  and  his  historic  Edinburgh  letter  of 
November  22,  1845,  declaring  the  immediate  necessity  of  the 
removal  of  the  corn  duties  in  the  face  of  famine,  had  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  situation,  for  it  showed  Peel  that  if  he  did 
not  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  his  opponents,  the  Whigs,  would 
certainly  do  so. 

142.  Mr.  Bramston  . . . the  great  lard  debate  : on  March  19, 
1845,  the  House  of  Commons  considered  in  committee  a resolu- 
tion to  remove  a large  number  of  import  duties  imposed  on  im- 
ported goods.  Mr.  Bramston  and  Sir  John  Tyrrell  moved  the 
omission  of  grease  from  the  list  of  articles,  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  duty  were  removed  butter  might  come  in  as  grease  free  of 
duty.  Mr.  Miles,  a Somersetshire  member,  supported  them  in  their 
motion.  Both  Bright  and  Peel  used  this  illustration  of  the  claims 
of  protection  with  great  effect.  See,  for  example,  Peel’s  speech, 
p.  176. 

144.  We  have  had  landlord  rule,  etc.  : it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  attack  upon  the  landlords  with  the  appeal  to  them 
which  forms  the  peroration  of  Cobden’s  speech. 

145.  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  etc.  : the  Scottish  crofters. 

145.  wail  of  lamentation  : Ireland  was  now  verging  on  famine. 

149.  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal : the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This 
recommendation  of  his  was  one  of  the  favourite  points  of  Free- 
Trade  speakers. 

150.  tear  themselves  half  to  pieces,  etc.  : the  enthusiasm  at 
these  London  meetings  of  the  League  was  so  great  that  men 
fought  to  gain  admittance  to  the  theatre  in  which  they  were  held. 

1 5 1.  Two  centuries  ago,  etc.  : the  great  Civil  War  which 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  From  here  to  the  end  of 
the  speech  Bright  rises  to  a high  pitch  of  eloquence.  His  use  of 
the  episode  of  the  Civil  War  is  particularly  effective. 
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1 5 1 . forty  shillings  freehold  : freeholders  of  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings  and  upwards  were  qualified  voters  in  the  counties, 
and  Cobden  seized  upon  this  as  a means  of  creating  county  votes, 
and  urged  Free  Traders  to  qualify  themselves  by  purchasing  such 
freeholds.  In  1844  ^.nd  1845,  5000  such  voters  were  added  to  the 
voters’  lists  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  alone,  besides 
numerous  additions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
February  16,  1846 

[After  Lord  John  Russell’s  failure  to  form  a Whig  ministry 
in  December  1845,  Peel  resumed  office,  and  brought  in  a bill 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  bill  was  stoutly  opposed 
by  the  country  party  at  all  its  stages,  and  on  the  motion  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  and  go  into  committee  on  the  Customs 
and  Com  Importation  Act,  Mr.  Miles  proposed  “ that  the  House 
will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  com- 
mittee.” The  debate  on  this  motion  lasted  twelve  nights,  and 
Peel,  who  had  already  explained  his  position  several  times, 
showed  in  this  speech  the  reasons  which  led  to  his  change  of 
front,  and  dealt  in  detail  with  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.] 

Mr.  Speaker, — Two  matters  of  great  importance  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  during  this  protracted 
debate — the  one,  the  manner  in  which  a party  should  be 
conducted;  the  other,  the  measures  by  which  an  imminent 
public  calamity  shall  be  mitigated,  and  the  principles  by 
which  the  commercial  policy  of  a great  Empire  shall  for  the 
future  be  governed.  On  the  first  point,  the  manner  in  which 
a party  should  be  conducted,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
debate  has  turned.  I do  not  undervalue  its  importance,  but, 
great  as  it  is,  surely  it  is  subordinate  in  the  eyes  of  a people 
to  that  other  question  to  which  I have  referred — the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  against  impending  scarcity,  and  the 
principles  by  which  your  commercial  policy  shall  hereafter  be 
governed.  On  the  party  question  I have  little  defence  to  make. 
Yes,  Sir,  these  are,  I admit  at  once,  the  worst  measures  for 
party  interests  that  could  have  been  brought  forward.  I 
admit  also  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conduct  of  this 
measure,  so  far  as  the  Corn  Laws  are  concerned,  should  be 
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committed' to  my  hands.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  far 
preferable,  that  those  should  have  the  credit,  if  credit  there 
be,  for  an  adjustment  of  the  Corn  Laws,  who  have  been 
uniform  and  consistent  opponents  of  those  laws.  That  which 
prevented  myself  and  those  who  concurred  with  me  from 
committing  it  at  once  to  other  hands,  was  the  firm  conviction 
under  which  we  laboured  that  a part  of  this  Empire  was 
threatened  with  a great  calamity.  I did  firmly  believe,  I do 
firmly  believe,  that  there  is  impending  over  you  a calamity 
that  all  will  deplore.  I did  think  that  while  there  was  that 
danger,  and  while  I had  the  hopes  of  averting  it,  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign,  or  with  the 
honour  of  a public  man,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  shrinking 
from  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  it  imposed.  While  I 
retained  the  hope  of  acting  with  a united  administration, 
while  I thought  there  was  a prospect  of  bringing  this  question 
to  a settlement,  I determined  to  retain  office  and  incur  its 
responsibilities.  When  I was  compelled  to  abandon  that  hope 
(my  sense  of  the  coming  evil  remaining  the  same),  I took 
the  earliest  opportunity,  consistent  with  a sense  of  duty  and 
of  public  honour,  of  tendering  my  resignation  to  the  Queen, 
and  leaving  her  Majesty  the  full  opportunity  of  consulting 
other  advisers.  I offered  no  opinion  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  That  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal 
act  of  the  Sovereign;  it  is  for  the  Sovereign  to  determine  in 
whom  her  confidence  shall  be  placed.  It  was,  indeed,  my  duty 
to  ascertain,  by  the  command  of  the  Queen,  whether  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  had  dissented  from  me  were  either 
themselves  prepared  to  form  a government,  or  to  advise  her 
Majesty,  if  they  themselves  ^ were  not  prepared,  to  commit 
to  other  hands,  the  formation  of  a government — a govern- 
ment, I mean,  to  be  composed  of  public  men  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn  Law.  Those  from  whom 
I differed,  who  had  not  concurred  with  me  either  as  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  or  as  to  the 
policy  of  altering  the  law,  signified  their  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  public  interests  that  they  should  form  a govern- 
ment; nor  could  they  advise  her  Majesty  to  resort  to  others 
for  the  formation  of  a government  founded  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  Corn  Law.  Her  Majesty  determined  to  call 
upon  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  forming  an  administration.  My  firm  belief  was  that  the 
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noble  lord  would  have  undertaken  that  duty;  my  firm  per- 
suasion was — the  noble  lord  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so — 
that  he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  undertaken  it. 
During  the  long  course  of  my  opposition  to  the  noble  lord, 
I cannot  charge  myself  with  having  ever  said  anything 
disrespectful  of  him.  We  have  acted  against  each  other  for 
many  years,  and  I don’t  recollect  anything  that  ever  passed 
between  us  likely  to  engender  hostile  or  acrimonious  feelings. 
But  I must  say,  the  noble  lord  did  disappoint  me  when  he 
did  not  at  once  undertake  the  formation  of  a government 
on  the  principle  of  adjusting  this  question.  When  my  tender 
of  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  when  the  noble  lord 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  I considered  myself  at 
perfect  liberty  to  act  in  a private  capacity  on  my  own 
personal  sense  of  the  public  interests  and  my  own  feelings 
of  public  duty.  I knew  all  the  difficulties  with  which  any  man 
would  have  to  contend  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the 
government.  I knew  there  must  be  a great  dislocation  of 
parties.  In  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  noble  lord  would 
accept  the  office  of  first  Minister,  I felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  under  the  special  circumstances  under  which  he  would 
have  undertaken  office,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  might  have  to  contend,  in  attempting  a final  settlement 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  I resolved,  therefore,  to  give  the  noble  lord 
such  assurances  of  support  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  give, , 
In  the  explanation  which  I offered  the  other  night,  T limited 
myself  to  a detail  of  the  facts  which  had  preceded  my  retire- 
ment from  office.  The  noble  lord’s  explanation  commenced 
from  that  period.  Of  that  explanation  I have  no  complaint 
whatever  to  make.  It  was  perfectly  fair  and  candid  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  lord.  But  there  are  additions  to  it  wLich 
I am  desirous  of  supplying,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
demonstrate  that  I had  no  wish  to  defraud  others  of  the 
credit  of  adjusting  the  Corn  Laws.  My  resignation  of  office 
was  accepted  by  her  Majesty  on  the  6th  of  December  last. 
On  the  8th  December,  I addressed  to  her  Majesty  the  follow- 
ing communications,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  her 
Majesty,  by  the  knowledge  of  my  views  and  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  Corn  Laws,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  my 
successor: — 

“ Whitehall,  Dec.  8,  1845. 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty, 
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and^  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  con- 
tribute, if  possible,  to  the  relief  of  your  Majesty  from  em- 
barrassment, and  to  the  protection  of  the  public  interests 
from  injury,  is  induced  to  make  to  your  Majesty  this  con- 
fidential communication  explanatory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
position  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the  great  question 
which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind. 

“ Your  Majesty  can,  if  you  think  fit,  make  this  communica- 
tion known  to  the  Minister  who,  as  successor  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  may  be  honoured  by  your  Majesty’s  confidence. 

“ On  the  ist  of  November  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel  advised  his 
colleagues,  on  account  of  the  alarming  accounts  from  Ireland, 
and  many  districts  in  this  country,  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  from  disease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  contingencies,  which  in  his  opinion  were  not  im- 
probable, humbly  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  the 
duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  should  be  suspended 
for  a limited  period,  either  by  order  in  council,  or  by  legis- 
lative enactment;  Parliament,  in  either  case,  being  summoned 
without  delay. 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  that  this  suspension,  fully 
justified  by  the  tenour  of  the  report  to  which  he  has  referred, 
would  compel,  during  the  interval  of  suspension,  the  re- 
consideration of  the  Corn  Laws. 

“ If  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  then  been  in  con- 
currence with  his  own,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  suspension — and  of  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  suspension,  a comprehensive  review  of  the  laws 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  and  other 
articles  of  food,  with  a view  to  their  gradual  diminution  and 
ultimate  removal. 

“ He  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  any  new  laws  to  be 
enacted  should  contain  within  themselves  the  principle  of 
gradual  reduction  and  final  repeal. 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a private 
capacity,  measures  which  may  be  in  general  conformity  with 
those  which  he  advised  as  a minister. 

“ It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make  any 
reference  to  the  details  of  such  measures. 

“ Your  Majesty  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  it  is  your  intention  to  propose  to  Lord  John  Russell 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a government. 
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“ The  principle  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  reconsideration  of  the  laws  afecting  the 
import  of  the  main  articles  of  food,  was  in  general  accordance 
with  that  referred  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord 
John  Russell’s  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London. 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  accompany  the  removal  of 
restriction  on  the  admission  of  such  articles,  with  relief  to  the 
land  from  any  charges  that  may  be  unduly  onerous,  and  with 
such  other  provisions  as,  in  the  terms  of  Lord  John  Russell’s 
letter,  ‘caution  and  even  scrupulous  forbearance  may  suggest.’ 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  measures  founded  on  that 
general  principle,  and  will  exercise  any  influence  he  may 
possess  to  promote  their  success.” 

That  was  the  assurance  I conveyed  to  her  Majesty  of  my 
perfect  readiness  to  support,  if  proposed  by  others,  those 
measures  which  I had  myself  deemed  necessary.  I could  not 
but  foresee  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  with 
which  the  noble  lord  or  any  other  Minister  would  have  to 
contend,  there  would  be  some  connected  with  the  state  of  our 
revenue  and  expenditure.  At  the  close  of  the  present  financial 
year  there  will  probably  be,  as  there  has  been  in  the  years 
preceding,  a considerable  surplus  of  revenue  after  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  public  service.  In  the  coming  year  there 
must  be  increased  estimates,  reducing  the  future  surplus, 
and  I thought  it  right  that  my  successor  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  an  unfavourable  contrast  for  which  he 
could  not  be  responsible.  I added,  therefore,  to  my  assurance 
of  support  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  this  further  assur- 
ance. It  refers  to  points  of  great  delicacy,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  no  concealment  or  reserve. 

“ Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  add  that,  should 
your  Majesty’s  future  advisers,  after  consideration  of  the 
heavy  demands  made  upon  the  army  of  this  country  for 
colonial  service,  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  bearing  which  steam  navigation  may  have  upon 
maritime  warfare  and  the  defence  of  the  country,  deem  it 
advisable  to  propose  an  addition  to  the  army  and  increased 
naval  and  military  estimates.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support 
the  proposal — will  do  all  that  he  can  to  prevent  it  from  being 
considered  as  indicative  of  hostile  or  altered  feelings  towards 
France,  and  will  assume,  for  the  increase  in  question,  any 
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degree  of  responsibility,  present  or  retrospective,  Avhich  can 
fairly  attach  to  him.” 

Now,  when  it  is  charged  on  me,  that  I am  robbing  others  of 
the  credit  which  is  justly  due  to  them,  I hope  that  this 
explanation  of  the  course  I pursued,  when  I was  acting  under 
the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  adjustment  of  this  question 
would  be  committed  to  others,  may  tend  to  prove  that  I was 
not  desirous  of  robbing  others  of  the  credit  of  settling  this 
question,  or  of  trying  to  embarrass  their  course.  There  were 
further  communications  made,  and  in  the  course  of  those 
communications  it  was  proposed  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  particular  mode  in  which  the  noble  lord  intended  to 
arrange  this  question.  I thought  that  it  would  be  better  that 
I should  not  be  made  acquainted  with  such  details.  I thought 
that  my  knowledge  of  them,  or  any  appearance  of  concert 
between  the  noble  lord  and  myself,  would  have  had  the 
tendency  rather  to  prejudice  than  promote  the  adjustment 
of  this  question.  I,  therefore,  declined  to  receive  the  com- 
munication of  those  details ; but  I think  that  the  noble  lord 
must  have  been  satisfied  that,  though  I declined  to  concert 
particular  measures  with  him,  yet  it  was  my  intention  to  give 
to  the  noble  lord,  in  his  attempt  to  adjust  this  question 
according  to  his  own  views  of  public  policy,  that  same  cordial 
support  which  it  is  his  boast  he  now  intends  to  give  me.  I 
believe  that  must  have  been  the  impression  of  the  noble 
lord — [Lord  J.  Russell:  Hear,  hear!] — because,  after  the 
communications  with  me,  the  noble  lord  undertook  the 
formation  of  a government;  and  I am  sure  that  the  noble 
lord  will  admit  that  no  act  of  mine  caused  the  failure  of  the 
noble  lord’s  attempt,  and  that  I was  in  no  way  concerned 
in  the  reasons  which  induced  the  noble  lord  finally  to  abandon 
it.  I made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  persons  who  should  constitute 
the  new  government;  I had  no  personal  objections  of  any 
kind.  My  conviction  was,  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
adjusted.  I was  prepared  to  facilitate  its  adjustment  by 
others  by  my  vote,  and  by  the  exercise  of  whatever  influence 
I could  command.  So  much  for  my  conduct  towards  political 
opponents — better  entitled  than  myself  to  undertake  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  course  which  I have  pursued 
towards  those  who  so  long  have  given  me  their  support.  I 
admit  to  them  that  it  is  but  natural  tha.t  they  should  with- 
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hold  from  me  their  confidence.  I admit  that  the  course  which 
I am  pursuing  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  on  which 
party  is  ordinarily  conducted.  But  I do  ask  of  them,  whether 
it  be  probable  that  I would  sacrifice  their  favourable  opinion 
and  their  support,  unless  I was  influenced  by  urgent  con- 
siderations of  public  duty — unless  I was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  these  precautions,  and  advising 
these  measures.  Notwithstanding  that  which  may  have 
passed  in  this  debate — notwithstanding  the  asperity  with 
which  some  have  spoken,  I will  do  that  party  (which  has 
hitherto  supported  me)  the  justice  they  deserve.  No  person 
can  fill  the  situation  I fill,  without  being  aware  of  the  motives 
by  which  a great  party  is  influenced.  I must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  are  the  personal  objects  of  those 
around  me;  and  this  I will  say,  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  forfeiture  of  their  confidence,  that  I do  not  believe 
(speaking  generally  of  the  great  body  of  the  party)  that  there 
ever  existed  a party  influenced  by  more  honourable  and 
disinterested  feelings. 

While  I admit  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course 
I have  pursued,  is  to  offend,  probably  to  alienate,  a great 
party,  I am  not  the  less  convinced  that  any  other  course 
would  have  been  ultimately  injurious  even  to  party  interests. 
I know  what  would  have  conciliated  temporary  confidence. 
It  would  have  been  to  underrate  the  danger  in  Ireland,  to 
invite  a united  combination  for  the  maintenance  of  the  exist- 
ing Corn  Law,  to  talk  about  hoisting  the  flag  of  protection 
for  native  industry,  to  insist  that  agricultural  protection 
should  be  maintained  in  all  its  integrity — by  such  a course  I 
should  have  been  sure  to  animate  and  please  a party,  and  to 
gain  for  a time  their  cordial  approbation.  But  the  month  of 
May  will  not  arrive  without  demonstrating  that  I should 
thereby  have  abandoned  my  duty  to  my  country — to  my 
Sovereign — ay,  and  to  the  Conservative  party.  I had,  and 
have,  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  present  temper  of  the 
public  mind — the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  of  public 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  Com  Laws — independent  of  all 
adventitious  circumstances,  make  the  defence  of  the  Corn 
Laws  a very  difficult  task.  But  vdth  such  a calamity  as  that 
which  is  impending  in  Ireland,  it  was  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  my  feelings  to  urge  the  landed  interest  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a conflict  for  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  a law 
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which  attaches  at  the  present  time  a duty  of  ijs.  to  the 
quarter  of  wheat.  What  were  the  facts  which  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  home  department,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  public  peace,  and  rescuing  millions  from  the 
calamity  of  starvation?  We  were  assured  in  one  part  of  this 
empire  there  are  4,000,000  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  dependent 
on  a certain  article  of  food  for  subsistence.  We  knew  that  on 
that  article  of  food  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  what  was  the  extent  of  the  danger — what 
would  be  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  what  the  amount  of 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  that  article  of  food.  But,  surely, 
you  will  make  allowances  for  those  who  were  charged  with 
the  heaviest  responsibility,  if  their  worst  anticipations  should 
be  realised  by  the  event.  We  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  gaunt 
form  of  famine,  and  of  disease  following  in  the  train  of  famine. 
Was  it  not  our  duty  to  the  country,  ay,  our  duty  to  the  party 
that  supported  us,  to  avert  the  odious  charge  of  indifference 
and  neglect  of  timely  precautions  ? It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
before  you  come  to  a final  decision  on  this  question,  that  you 
should  understand  this  Irish  case.  You  must  do  so.  The 
reading  of  letters  may  be  distasteful  to  you ; but  you  shall 
have  no  ground  for  imputing  it  to  me  that  I left  you  in 
ignorance  of  a danger  which  I believe  to  be  imminent.  I may 
have  lost  your  confidence — I will  not  try  to  regain  it  at  the 
expense  of  truth.  I can  conciliate  no  favour  by  the  expression 
of  regret  for  the  course  I have  taken.  So  far  from  it,  I declare, 
in  the  face  of  this  House,  that  the  day  of  my  public  life,  which 
I look  back  on  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pride,  is  that 
ist  of  November  last,  when  I offered  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  an  order  in  council  to  open  the  ports,  and  to  trust 
to  you  for  approval  and  indemnity.  I wished  then,  that  by 
the  first  packet  which  sailed  after  the  ist  of  November,  the 
news  might  have  gone  forth  that  the  ports  were  open.  The 
primary  object  of  such  a measure,  of  course,  would  have  been 
to  increase  the  supply  of  food,  and  to  take  precautions  against 
famine,  although  other  collateral  advantages  might  have 
flowed  from  it.  Had  we  opened  the  ports,  and  had  our 
anticipations  proved  to  be  incorrect — had  the  result  shown 
that  we  had  formed  a false  estimate  of  this  danger — I believe 
that  the  generosity  of  Parliament  would  have  protected  us 
from  censure.  That  would  have  been  the  case  had  our  antici- 
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pations  proved  to  be  wrong;  but  what  is  the  fact?  During 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  January,  there  was  a 
temporary  suspension  of  alarm,  after  the  opinions  we  had 
received  from  men  eminent  in  science.  I never  shared  in  the 
sanguine  hopes  that  there  would  be  abundance  of  food,  that 
the  potato  disease  was  exaggerated,  and  that  we  might  safely 
trust  to  existing  supplies.  I felt  that  the  time  would  arrive 
when  the  opinions  of  those  individuals  would  be  justified. 
And  what  is  the  fact?  I will  read  to  you  some  communica- 
tions, not  so  much  for  the  vindication  of  the  Government  as 
for  the  guidance  of  your  own  future  course.  It  is  not  right 
that  I should  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  this 
case.  It  is  true  the  present  proposition  is  not  a suspension  of 
the  duties,  but  it  is  a virtual  suspension.  It  comprehends  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  maize  and  rice,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  to  a nominal  amount  on  barley  and  oats,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  wheat  from  175.  to  4^.  Before  you 
decide  on  rejecting  or  delaying  this  measure,  hear  and 
consider  the  reports  which  the  last  few  days  have  brought 
from  Ireland.  You  seemed  to  discredit  the  reports  of  official 
authorities;  and  some,  I regret  to  say,  countenanced  the 
notion  that  public  men  were  base  enough  to  act  in  concert 
for  the  purpose  of  exaggeration.  I will  now  read,  therefore, 
no  reports  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  I will  read  letters  which 
the  last  two  mails  have  brought  from  Ireland,  from  men  from 
whose  statements  you  cannot  have  the  pretence  of  withhold- 
ing confidence.  I will  first  read  a communication  from  Sir 
David  Roche,  who  was  for  some  time  member  for  the  city  of 
Limerick.  He  was  one  of  those  who  at  first  thought  the 
apprehension  of  famine  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 
extraordinary  precautions  were  unnecessary.  This  day  has 
brought  me  this  letter  from  him,  dated  Carass,  near  Limerick, 
Feb.  II : — “ No  person  was  more  disposed  than  I was  to  look 
with  hope  to  that  part  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  that 
appeared  sound  before  Christmas.  I thought  it  was  quite  safe 
and  certain  to  keep  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  my  answer  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  circular  I stated  that  hope  with  great 
confidence,  adding  that  the  crop  was  so  large,  the  sound 
portion  would  nearly  feed  the  people.”  (This,  then,  is  a dis- 
interested authority.)  “ But  I grieve  to  say,  that  every  day 
convinces  me  of  the  error  I was  under;  the  potatoes  that 
were  apparently  sound  then,  had  more  or  less  the  disease  in 
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an  incipient  state,  and  the  greater  part  is  now  obliged  to  be 
given  to  pigs  and  cattle,  to  save  the  owners  from  total  loss. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  several  parishes  have  made  this  painful 
communication  to  me;  my  own  experience  as  a landed  pro- 
prietor and  a practical  farmer,  holding  in  my  possession  large 
animal  farms  in  three  different  parts  of  this  county,  and  also 
in  the  county  Clare,  entirely  corresponds  with  their  state- 
ments. I don’t  think  by  the  first  of  May  next,  that  out  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  potatoes  on  my  land,  sound  seed  will  be 
left  me  for  next  year’s  crop. 

“ If  the  case  is  so  bad  with  me,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  in 
the  four  districts  I allude  to,  how  much  worse  must  it  be 
with  the  poor,  who  have  not  the  convenience  and  aid  that 
large  farming  establishments,  with  substantial  buildings,  can 
command  ? In  short,  as  one  rides  through  the  country,  rotten 
potatoes  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  large  quantities  by  the 
side  of  the  roads;  pits,  lately  turned,  in  most  cases  much 
smaller  than  the  heaps  of  rotten  potatoes  alongside  them; 
and  those  in  the  pits  are  certain,  if  not  quickly  consumed,  to 
share  in  the  general  decay. 

“ Such,  sir,  is  the  state  I may  say  of  the  entire  country. 
No  doubt  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  while  the  remains  of  the 
potatoes  last,  destitution  will  not  be  general;  but  I pray  you, 
sir,  look  to  it  in  time.” 

There  were  some  of  us  who  did  look  to  it  in  time,  and  I 
wish  that  our  advice  had  been  acted  on.  That  is  the  report 
from  the  county  of  Limerick.  I now  come  to  the  Queen’s 
county.  The  following  is  a copy  of  a report,  received  February 
12, 1846: — 


“ Queen’s  County,  Stradbally,  Feb.  ii,  1846. 

“With  reference  to  the  potato  disease,  I beg  to  state  that 
I was  requested  by  Sir  Edward  Walsh  and  Sir  A.  Weldon, 
two  magistrates  of  this  district,  to  make  a more  searching 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  potatoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  collieries  than  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  instructions 
were,  to  make  the  examination  by  properties,  and  ruled  forms 
were  supplied  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  with  such  headings  as  he 
considered  applicable  to  the  case. 

“ On  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  I proceeded  to  Wolfhill, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  commenced  with  the  property  of  Mr.  Hovenden. 
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Mr.  Hovenden  himself  being  with  us,  we  examined  every  house 
on  the  property,  took  down  the  number  of  each  family,  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  planted,  and  the  quantity  (from  actual 
inspection)  now  remaining  on  hands,  with  the  quantity  of 
oats  or  other  grain  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  On 
Tuesday,  we  went  over  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
adjoining  Mr.  Hovenden’s,  and  also  over  Mr.  Carter’s,  and,  so 
far  as  time  would  admit,  examined  a few  families  on  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  of  Gracefield.  Our  inquiries 
extended  to  about  190  families  altogether,  and  enable  me 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  to  state  the  frightful  extent 
to  which  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  has  proceeded  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Many  families  whom  we  visited,  and 
who  had  planted  sufficient  for  their  ordinary  wants,  including 
the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing  season,  have  not  had  a 
potato  of  any  kind  for  the  last  month.  [Observe,  this  is  in  the 
month  of  February,  five  months  at  least  before  there  can  be 
any  supply  from  the  natural  bounty  of  Providence.]  Others 
have  lost  nearly  all;  and  the  few  that  still  remain  are  totally 
unfit  for  human  food.  In  every  instance  where  we  saw 
potatoes  in  pits  in  the  fields  we  had  them  examined,  and,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  we  found  them  to  be  a mass  of  putre- 
faction, perfectly  disgusting,  even  to  look  at.  We  examined 
a few  houses  on  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  where 
the  land  is  of  much  better  quality,  but  the  result  was  in  every 
case  the  same.  There  are  literally  no  potatoes  remaining  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

“ I understand  the  magistrates  intend  to  meet  on  an  early 
day,  and  make  some  representation,  through  the  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  on  the  above  subject. 

“ W.  W.  Hemsworth,  Suh-inspector , xst  Rater 

I pass  on  to  Waterford.  There  are  letters  received  within 
the  last  two  days;  one  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  that 
county. — Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.  It  is  dated  the  loth  of 
February;  I entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it.  Lord 
Stuart  de  Decies  is  a person  whose  opinions  must  carry  with 
them  great  authority.  He  says — “ His  excellency  will  find  in 
these  statements  an  announcement  of  the  alarming  fact,  that 
in  two  districts  alone  of  the  union  in  question  there  are  even 
at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  no  less  than  300  persons  whose 
stores  of  provisions  are  upon  the  point  of  becoming  exhausted* 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  rot  is  represented  as  making  daily  pro- 
gress amongst  the  potatoes,  which  until  lately  it  was  hoped 
might  have  been  preserved  in  a state  of  partial  soundness  for 
some  time  longer;  and  there  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
anticipate  that  the  distress  now  prevailing  in  certain  localities 
will  very  speedily  cause  its  pressure  to  be  felt  by  the  labouring- 
classes  throughout  the  union.  With  this  prospect  in  view,  the 
probability  is,  that  a rise  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
spring  and  Summer  months,  although  foreign  supplies  were 
to  be  admitted  immediately,  duty  free,  and  thus  the  facilities 
of  providing  food  for  the  people  in  exchange  for  their  labour 
be  removed  beyond  the  means  which  landed  proprietors  have 
at  the  present  moment  within  their  reach  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  I would  venture  respectfully 
to  submit,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  county  of  Waterford 
are  involved,  that  much  good  might  be  effected  in  keeping 
down  prices  by  the  establishment  of  government  corn  stores, 
from  which  grain  might  be  purchased  at  first  cost  price  in 
such  towns  as  Youghal,  Dungarvan,  Waterford,  Carrick, 
Clonmel,  and  perhaps  Lismore.  In  all  but  the  last  mentioned 
of  these  towns  there  is  an  adequate  military  force  for  the 
protection  of  such  granaries,  if  established,  and  no  part  of  the 
county  would  then  be  beyond  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distance 
from  a depot,  whence  food  on  moderate  terms  might  be  drawn 
to  those  localities  which  stood  in  need  of  a supply.” 

The  next  I read  is  from  Kerry,  dated  the  9th  of  February, 
from  a gentleman  whose  statements  I believe  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect — Mr.  Thomas  Dillon: — “ I regret  to  have 
to  report,  for  the  information  of  government,  that  serious 
ravages  have  been  made  latterly  on  the  potatoes  by  the 
disease  which,  for  the  last  two  months,  was  supposed  at  least 
not  to  be  progressive.  Having  gone  round  my  district  within 
the  last  ten  days,  I have  had  opportunities  not  only  of  hearing 
but  of  witnessing  the  destruction  which  has  been  committed, 
and  which  is  gaining  ground  rapidly,  contrary  to  the  hopes 
which  have  been  for  some  time  cherished,  as  to  excite  the 
utmost  alarm  among  all  classes ; and  for  my  own  part  I feel 
almost  confounded  at  the  difficulty  that  must  exist  in 
procuring  a sufficiency  of  good  seed  for  the  ensuing  crop.” 
Such  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Dillon,  of  Cahirciveen,  resident 
magistrate.  The  House  is  aware  that  there  has  been  sitting 
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for  some  time  past  in  Dublin  a commission^  one  of  whose 
duties  it  has  been  to  collect  accurate  information  with  respect 
to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  in  different  localities.  That 
commission  has  lately  made  a report,  which  refers,  I fear,  to 
a period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  this  disease  has  re- 
appeared. I have  here  an  official  statement,  from  the  highest 
authority,  embracing  almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  every 
electoral  district,  with  the  exception  of  ninety-nine,  having 
sent  returns;  and  these  are  the  facts  reported  by  the  com- 
missioners:— “That  in  four  electoral  divisions  the  loss  of 
potatoes  has  been  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  crop:  in 
93,  between  seven-tenths  and  eight-tenths;  in  125,  the  loss 
approaches  to  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  crop;  in  16,  it 
approaches  to  six-tenths;  in  596  nearly  one-half  of  the  crop 
is  entirely  destroyed;  and  in  582  divisions  nearly  four-tenths 
of  the  crop  are  entirely  destroyed.” 

Here  are  requisitions  made  to  us,  and  we  are  acting  upon 
them,  to  establish  stores  of  corn  for  the  people,  to  be  retailed 
at  cost  prices,  or  given  in  remuneration  for  labour.  [An  hon. 
member:  It  will  be  wanted  for  seed.]  Yes;  to  get  potatoes 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  ensuing  year  is  next  to  im- 
possible. An  eighth  of  the  whole  crop  is  required  for  seed; 
each  acre  of  potatoes  requires  nearly  a ton,  three-fourths  of  a 
ton,  at  least,  for  seed;  take  the  tonnage  which  it  would 
require  to  bring  in  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  from  any  part  of 
Europe  where  potatoes  may  still  abound ; it  is  impossible  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  foreign  import.  You  must  look  for 
seed  from  the  domestic  supply — by  making  savings  from  the 
existing  crop.  And  here  is  the  danger,  that  when  the  pressure 
of  famine  is  severe,  the  immediate  craving  of  hunger  will  be 
supplied — the  necessities  of  next  year  will  be  forgotten;  the 
government  must  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  saving  of  potatoes  in  sufficient  quantities,  in  order  to 
secure  a supply  of  seed  for  next  year.  How  are  we  to  do  this  ? 
By  the  substitution,  I suppose,  of  some  other  articles  of  prc4 
vision,  to  be  given  under  wise  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  abuse.  Suppose,  now,  that  in  April  or  May  next, 
we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  proposing  votes  of  public 
money  to  cover  past  or  future  expenditure — will  there  be  a 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  those  votes,  if  the  Corn  Law  is  to 
remain  unaltered?  We  are  now  encouraging  the  resident 
proprietors,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
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clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  to  make  great 
exertions;  we  are  telling  them,  “ Individual  charity  in  your 
localities  must  supply  more  than  the  government  can  supply; 
you  must  give  corn  in  exchange  for  seed  potatoes,  or  for  the 
sustenance  of  human  life.”  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  make 
these  demands  on  the  private  charity  of  those  whose  straitened 
means  leave  little  disposable  for  charity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  levy  175.  duty  on  the  quarter  of  foreign  wheat?  Is 
the  State  to  show  no  charity?  For  what  is  the  duty  to  be 
levied?  For  revenue?  But  we  may  have  to  spend  public 
money  in  the  purchase  of  corn — we  may  have  to  raise  its 
price  to  the  consumer  by  our  unusual  intervention.  Surely 
it  is  a more  becoming  course  to  remit  duty  than  to  buy 
heavily  taxed  corn!  Shall  we  levy  the  I'js.  for  protection  to 
domestic  corn?  What — when  in  600  electoral  divisions  in 
Ireland  only  half  the  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  saved,  and  in 
600  more  only  three-fifths,  while  in  some,  nearly  eight-tenths 
are  gone  ? Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  credit  and 
honour  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  this  country  to  say,  “We 
throw  upon  the  government  the  responsibility  of  averting  the 
evils  of  famine,  but  not  one  letter  of  the  existing  Corn  Law 
_shaJIJb£ahered}lJ^  it  be  fidelity  to  the  landed  interest 

were  I to  counsel  this?  No;  I believe  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  outward  show  of  consistency,  such  a proposal 
Vv^ould  be  the  real  “ treachery  ” which  you  impute  to  me, 
because  I have  thought  it  for  your  interest,  and  the  interests 
of  all,  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  odium  of  stipulating  for 
these  restrictions  on  food  in  such  a moment  of  pressure. 
What  would  have  been  said  ? Why,  the  pressure  in  Holland 
and  in  Belgium  is  not  half  so  severe  as  it  will  be  in  Ireland; 
and  see  what  the  government  in  those  two  countries  did  at 
an  early  period  of  the  autumn.  In  Belgium,  the  executive 
government  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  opening 
the  ports  to  every  description  of  provisions.  The  government 
of  Holland  exercised  the  power  which  it  had  to  do  this  by 
ordinance.  Belgium  is  an  agricultural  country;  the  chambers 
(the  lords  and  commons  of  a neighbouring  state)  assembled ; 
the  government  asked  for  indemnity,  and  for  the  continuance 
of  open  ports.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  by  acclamation 
as  it  were,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  the  representatives 
of  the  landed  interest  in  Belgium  gave  the  government 
indemnity,  and  continued  the  permission  freely  to  import 
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every  article  of  food.  What,  under  similar  circumstances,  has 
been  the  course  taken  by  the  Parliament  of  this  country? 
What  has  been  the  course  taken  by  Parliaments  as  deeply 
interested  as  we  can  be  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  ? There 
have  been  times  before  the  present  when  there  has  been  the 
apprehension  of  scarcity  in  this  country;  what  has  been  the 
remedy?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  the  heart  of  every 
man  suggested?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  legislative 
wisdom  took?  Why,  in  every  case,  without  exception,  the 
removal  for  a time  of  the  duties  upon  foreign  corn.  [Cheers.] 
[An  hon.  member:  What  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  time?]  I 
will  come  to  that  immediately.  I rejoice  in  the  cheer  which  I 
received  from  that  quarter  [looking  to  the  protection  benches] ; 
what  is  it  but  an  assent — apparently  a unanimous  assent — 
[“  No ! ”]  at  any  rate,  a very  general  assent — that  at  a period 
of  impending  famine,  the  proper  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to 
encourage  the  free  importation  of  food?  I have  a right  to 
infer,  that  if  that  had  been  the  proposal,  namely,  that  exist- 
ing duties  upon  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  should  be 
suspended  for  a time,  that  proposal  would  have  met  with 
general  assent.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  I ask  you  to  expedite  the 
passing  of  this  bill : either  do  that,  or  move  as  an  amendment 
that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  of  provision  shall  forthwith 
be  suspended. 

I will  not  omit  the  other  consideration — the  course  to  be 
taken  after  you  have  suspended  the  law;  I am  trying  now 
to  convince  you  that  I should  have  been  unfaithful  and 
treacherous  to  the  landed  interest,  and  to  the  party  that 
protect  the  landed  interest,  if  I had  concealed  the  real 
pressure  of  this  Irish  case,  and  had  called  forth  party  cheers 
by  talking  about  “ hoisting  the  flag  of  protection  ” — or 
“ rousing  the  British  lion  ” — or  “ adhering  to  the  true  blue 
colour  ” — or  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws  “ in 
all  their  integrity.”  I am  trying  to  convince  you,  by  fair 
reasoning,  that  that  is  a course  which  would  not  have  been 
consistent  either  with  the  public  interest,  or  with  the  credit 
of  the  landed  aristocracy.  That  is  all  I am  asking  you  now  to 
admit.  If  you  answer  me,  “ We  will  readily  consent  to 
suspend  this  law  until  next  harvest,”  I am  rejoiced  to  have 
that  admission  from  three-fourths  of  those  by  whom  I shall 
be  opposed,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stipulate  that  for  the 
present  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Corn  Law,  that 
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no  maize  should  be  admitted,  that  no  rice  should  be  admitted, 
that  no  oats  should  be  admitted,  at  a reduced  rate  of  duty, 
and  that  the  dut}-  upon  wheat  should  be  maintained  at  I’js.; 
1 am  rejoiced  that  I have  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  great  majority,  that  that  would  not  have  been  a prudent 
or  a defensible  course.  I say  it  would  not,  because  at  all 
periods  of  our  histoiy  the  natural  precaution  that  has  been 
taken  has  been  the  admission,  free  of  dut\y  of  foreign  com  in 
times  of  scarcity.  I must  quote  some  of  those  instances.  In 
1756,  there  was  the  apprehension  of  famine;  Parliament  was 
assembled : the  first  step  taken  was  to  prohibit,  unwisely,  in 
my  opinion,  the  exportation  of  com;  the  second  was  to 
permit  importation  duty  free.  In  1767,  you  were  again 
threatened  with  scarcity;  the  first  act  of  the  Parliament  was, 
to  admit  pro\-isions  duty  free.  In  1791,  Parfiament  altered 
the  Com  Laws — they  established  a new  Com  Law.  In  1793 
there  was  the  apprehension  of  scarcity;  notwithstanding  the 
new  Com  Law,  one  of  the  very  first  acts  upon  the  statute 
book  of  1793  remove,  for  a time,  aU  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  com.  In  1795  there  was  an  appre- 
hension, not  of  famine,  but  of  scarcity,  severely  pressing 
upon  some  classes  of  the  community;  and  in  that  year,  and 
again  in  1796,  the  same  remedy  was  adopted — the  removal 
of  all  duty  upon  foreign  com.  In  1799,  the  same  course  was 
pursued,  and  free  importation  allowed.  'Why  then,  I ask, 
with  all  these  precedents — when  the  danger,  in  the  case  of 
some  at  least,  was  less  than  it  is  at  present — would  it  have 
been  vise  for  a government  to  counsel  that  we  should  pursue 
a diSerent  course,  refuse  facilities  for  importation,  and 
determine  upon  maintaining  the  existing  law?  Sir,  I believe 
that  course  would  have  involved  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament  in  the  greatest  discredit;  and  so  far  from  assisting 
us  in  maintaining  the  existing  law,  my  firm  behef  is,  that  that 
law  would  have  been  encumbered  vith  a degree  of  odium 
which  would  have  made  the  defence  of  it  impossible.  It  was 
upon  these  grounds  that  I acted.  Seeing  what  had  been  done 
in  neighbouring  countries,  and  what  had  been  uniformly  done 
by  your  own  Parliament,  not  when  com  was  at  roo5.  or  805., 
but  in  periods  when  it  was  under  60s. — seeing  that  the 
acknowledged  remedy  for  scarcity  was  opening  the  ports  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  com,  I adtysed  the  suspension  of 
the  Com  Laws.  Do  not  answer  me  by  saving,  “ There  was  at 
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the  period  to  which  you  refer  a different  Com  Law — there 
was  no  sliding  scale — there  was  no  admission  of  foreign  com 
at  a low  duty  when  the  price  was  high.”  It  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this;  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  when  com 
was  above  545.  in  price  it  was  admitted  at  a duty  of  6d.;  the 
law  made  provision  for  the  free  importation  of  corn  with  even 
moderate  prices.  And  why  did  parliament  interfere  ? It  was 
in  order  that  the  high  duty  should  not  attach  on  a reduction 
of  price.  When  com  was  below  545.,  there  was  a duty  of  from 
2S.  6d.  to  2^s.  3^^.;  when  it  was  above  54^.  the  duty  was  6d.; 
by  the  natural  operation  of  the  law,  therefore,  corn  was 
admitted  when  prices  were  high ; but  there  was  a fear  that, 
from  a sudden  importation  from  neighbouring  ports,  corn 
might  fall  below  545.,  and  the  high  duty  might  attach.  To 
prevent  that,  and  to  give  a guarantee  to  the  foreign  importer 
that  he  should  be  certain  for  a period  of  six  months  to  have 
his  corn  admitted  at  a duty  of  6d.,  Parliament  interposed, 
and  gave  him  that  guarantee.  If,  then,  we  had  refused  to 
interfere,  what  a contrast  might  have  been  drawn  between 
us  and  those  Parliaments!  Would  refusal  have  been,  or 
would  it  now  be,  for  the  credit  either  of  Parliament  or  of 
Government?  I think  not.  We  ad\used,  therefore — at  least 
I advised,  and  three  of  my  colleagues  concurred  with  me — 
the  immediate  suspension  of  the  law.  The  question  is,  what 
shall  we  do  now?  The  law  is  not  suspended — Parliament  is 
sitting.  It  would  be  disrespectful  towards  Parliament  for 
the  executive  to  take  any  step;  it  is  impossible  for  the 
executive,  by  an  order  of  council,  to  do  that  which  might 
have  been  done  by  an  extreme  exercise  of  authority,  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting;  it  would  not  be  constitutional 
to  do  it?  It  may  be  true  that  the  best  time  has  passed  away; 
that  the  first  of  November  was  a better  period  for  doing  this 
than  the  present.  Yes,  but  admitting  that,  the  necessity  for 
acting  with  decision  on  the  i6th  February  is  only  increased. 
True,  the  supplies  of  foreign  corn  might  have  been  more 
ample,  had  the  ports  been  opened  on  the  ist  November; 
but  you  have  six  months  yet  before  you — and  what  course 
do  you  suggest  ? If  any  one  dissents  from  that  course  which 
we  propose,  let  him  propose  another.  You  must  make  your 
choice.  You  must  either  maintain  the  existing  law,  or  make 
some  proposal  for  increasing  the  facilities  of  procuring  foreign 
articles  of  food. 
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And  now  I come  to  that  second  consideration  from  which  I 
said  I would  not  shrink.  After  the  suspension  of  the  existing 
law,  and  the  admission  of  foreign  importation  for  a period  of 
several  months,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  existing 
Corn  Laws  ? That  is  the  question  which  a Minister  was  bound 
to  consider  who  advised  the  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Now,  my  conviction  is  so  strong  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible,  after  establishing  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  corn 
for  a period  of  seven  or  eight  months,  to  give  a guarantee  that 
the  existing  Corn  Law  should  come  into  operation  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  that  I could  not  encourage  the  delusive  hope 
of  such  a result.  I know  it  may  be  said,  that  after  a temporary 
suspension  of  the  law,  the  law  itself  would  revive  by  its  own 
operation,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  special 
enactment  to  restore  its  vigour.  But  I think  it  is  an  utter 
misapprehension  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  after  this  country,  for  eight  months,  should  have 
tasted  of  freedom  in  the  trade  in  corn,  you  could  revive,  either 
by  the  tacit  operation  of  the  law  itself,  or  by  new  and  special 
enactment,  the  existing  Corn  Law.  Surely  the  fact  of  sus- 
pension would  be  a condemnation  of  the  law.  It  would 
demonstrate  that  the  law,  which  professed  by  the  total 
reduction  of  duty  on  corn  when  it  had  reached  a certain  price 
to  provide  security  against  scarcity,  had  failed  in  one  of  its 
essential  parts.  Yet  you  insist  on  the  revival  of  this  law. 
Now  let  me  ask,  would  you  revive  the  existing  Corn  Law  in 
all  its  provisions.  Would  you  refuse  the  admission  of  maize 
at  lower  duties? — at  present  the  duty  on  maize  is  almost 
prohibitory.  Do  not  suppose  that  those  who  advised  sus- 
pension overlooked  the  consideration  of  the  consequences  of 
suspension — of  the  bearing  it  Avould  have  upon  the  state  of  the 
Corn  Law,  and  the  question  of  future  protection.  At  the 
expiration  of  suspension  will  you  revive  the  existing  law, 
or  will  you  propose  a new  and  modified  Corn  Law?  If  the 
existing  law,  every  manifest  defect  must  be  preserved.  By 
that  law,  the  duty  on  maize  varies  inversely,  not  with  the 
price  of  maize,  but  with  the  price  of  barley.  We  want  maize — 
the  price  of  barley  is  falling,  but  we  can  get  no  maize,  because 
there  is  a prohibitory  duty  on  maize  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  of  barley.  Oh,  say  some,  we  will  have  a little 
alteration  of  the  law,  we  will  provide  for  the  case  of  maize. 
Now,  do  not  disregard  public  feeling  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
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It  is  not  right  that  mere  feeling  should  overbear  the  deliberate 
conviction  of  reason ; but  depend  upon  it,  that  when  questions 
of  food  are  concerned,  public  feeling  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. In  the  course  of  last  session  notice  was  given  that 
maize  should  be  imported  duty  free,  because  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  have  maize  for  food  for  cattle.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  devise  a new  Corn  Law,  the  leading 
principle  of  which  should  be  that  maize  should  come  in  duty 
free,  because  the  admission  of  that  article  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  cattle  and  pigs  with  it,  but  that  there  are 
certain  other  articles  used  for  consumption  by  human  beings 
— and  in  respect  to  them  the  law  shall  be  maintained  in  all 
its  force?  Do  you  advise  me  to  commit  you  to  fight  that 
battle?  I am  assuming  now  that  the  necessity  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  law  has  been  established:  that  suspension 
having  taken  place,  would  you  deliberately  advise  the 
government,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests,  or  for  the 
sake  of  party  interests,  to  give  a pledge  either  that  the  exist- 
ing Corn  Law,  at  the  expiration  of  that  suspension  should  be 
revived  unaltered — or  that  there  should  be  some  trumpery 
modification  of  it,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  feeders  of  pigs 
and  cattle?  Are  you  insensible  to  the  real  state  of  public 
opinion  on  this  question?  Are  you  insensible  to  the  altered 
convictions  of  many  of  your  own  party  ? Could  I safely  rely 
upon  your  cordial  and  unanimous  support,  as  a party,  for 
the  redemption  of  that  pledge  ? Look  to  the  change  of  opinion, 
not  among  politicians,  which  you  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
some  interested  or  corrupt  motives ; but  look  to  the  opinions 
that  have  been  expressed — to  the  sincerity  of  which  conclusive 
proofs  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  most  honourable  men 
that  ever  sat  upon  these  benches.  Did  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Ashley  vacate  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Dorset  from  any 
interested  or  corrupt  motive?  Did  Mr.  Sturt,  or  Mr.  W. 
Patten,  avow  their  change  of  opinion  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motives  ? Did  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton  offer  to  vacate  his 
seat  for  Cheshire,  or  Lord  Henniker  his  seat  for  Suffolk,  from 
any  other  than  a real  change  of  opinion— from  a conviction 
that  the  time  was  come  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws  ? Did  Mr.  Dawnay  vacate  his  seat  from  such 
motive  ? Did  a young  member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Charteris, 
glowing  with  as  high  and  honourable  a spirit  as  ever  animated 
the  breast  of  an  English  gentleman — distinguished  for  great 
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acuteness — great  intelligence — great  promise  of  future 
eminence — did  he  abandon  his  seat  for  Gloucestershire,  and 
withdraw  from  this  stirring  conflict  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motive?  Surely  these  are  proofs  that  that  Minister 
who  should  suspend  the  law,  and  give  a guarantee  of  the 
revival  of  it  when  the  period  of  suspension  expired,  would 
have  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

But  let  us  observe  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  the 
admissions  and  expressions  of  opinion  of  those  who  have 
been  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  the  government.  The 
first  I notice  is  the  hon.  member  for  Huntingdon.  Well,  I 
confess  I was  surprised  to  hear  from  a gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Baring,  some  of  the  opinions  introduced  by  him  in  regard 
to  commerce  and  the  Com  Laws.  Would  that  hon.  gentleman 
follow  me  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn  Law  after 
the  suspension  of  it?  So  far  from  it,  the  hon.  gentleman 
thinks  that  this  is  just  the  time  for  a compromise  on  the 
subject.  He  then  would  abandon  me,  if,  after  the  suspension, 

I had  undertaken  a guarantee  to  revive  the  existing  law.  He 
says  this  is  just  the  time  for  a compromise.  If  ever  there  was 
an  unfortunate  moment  for  a compromise,  it  is  the  present. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a compromise  ? Clearly  a new  Corn 
Law.  Now,  what  would  be  the  security  for  the  permanence 
of  that  new  Com  Law?  [Cheers  from  the  protection  benches.] 
You  cheer;  but  what  says  every  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists?  That  what  the 
agriculturist  chiefly  wishes  for  is,  permanence  as  to  the  Corn 
Law.  Would  a modified  Corn  Law  give  that  assurance  of 
permanence?  Is  there,  in  truth,  any  choice  between  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  Corn  Law  and  its  repeal  ? 

I am  reviewing  the  statements  of  protectionists — of  the 
enemies  of  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  I am  attempt- 
ing to  prove  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  it  is  hopeless-to- 
undertake  to  re-establish  the  present  Xorn'  I^,  after  it^ 
suspension.  I confine  myself  to  the  stoutest  advocates  for 
protection.  There  is  the  member  for  Roxburghshire : he  was 
among  the  loudest  in  condemning  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  member  for  Roxburghshire,  by  the  way,  has  a 
curious  notion  of  the  relation  between  a country  and  its 
Minister,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  the  minister  of  that 
sovereign.  The  hon.  gentleman  likened  me  to  a hired 
advocate  in  a suit  at  law.  He  said  I had  thrown  up  my  brief. 
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Perhaps  the  hon,  gentleman  is  not  aware  that  a Minister 
takes  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  to  this  effect, 
“ that  in  all  matters  to  be  treated  and  debated  in  council, 
he  will,  faithfully,  openly,  and  truly,  declare  his  mind  and 
opinion  according  to  his  heart  and  conscience ! ” I apprehend 
that  an  obligation  of  this  kind  constitutes  a material  difference 
between  the  relation  of  a Minister  to  his  sovereign  and  a 
counsel  to  his  client.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  I had  been 
sent  here  to  defend  the  old  Corn  Laws;  that  I had  made  a 
terrible  breach  in  them  in  1842 ; but  that  I was  bound,  at  any 
rate,  by  every  consideration  of  consistency  and  honour,  to 
maintain  the  Corn  Law  of  1842.  Now  what  reliance  can  I 
place  on  his  support  in  maintaining  that  law?  Before  he 
closed  his  speech  he  admitted  that  in  his  own  county,  within 
the  last  three  years,  there  have  been  such  improvements  in 
roads,  such  introduction  of  science  into  agriculture,  such 
increased  facilities  for  producing  cheap  corn,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  time  is  come  when  the  present  Corn  Laws  must 
be  altered.  On  hearing  this,  I said  to  the  hon.  gentleman, 
“ For  whom  are  you  counsel  ? ” meaning  that  if  any  obligation 
was  imposed  on  me  to  maintain  the  Corn  Law  of  1842, 1 could 
not  quite  understand  how  the  hon.  gentleman  could  so 
readily  abandon  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  indignant  at 
being  supposed  to  be  a counsel  for  any  particular  interest. 
“ I counsel ! ” said  he ; “ that  is  an  imputation  on  my  honour. 
I am  counsel  for  the  agriculturists — I am  counsel  for  the 
commercial  interests — I am  counsel  for  the  whole  country — 
I am  counsel  for  the  interests  of  humanity.”  The  hon.  gentle- 
man, like  Anacharsis  Cloots,  at  the  bar  of  the  French  con- 
vention, claims  to  be  attorney-general  to  the  human  race. 
Now  I do  not  desire  functions  quite  so  comprehensive.  I ask 
only  to  be  counsel  for  all  the  great  interests  of  this  country, 
regarding  them  as  superior  to  party  engagements,  and  to 
ha  ve  the  privilege  in  times  of  great  public  difficulty  of  giving 
that  advice  which,  “ in  my  heart  and  conscience,”  I believe 
to  be  the  best  for  the  public  good. 

I arrive  next  at  the  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
The  hon.  member  informs  me  that  hereafter,  and  for  ever, 
he  withdraws  his  confidence  from  me.  He  withdraws  it  upon 
this  ground — that  I have  established  no  great  principle  in 
respect  to  the  Corn  Laws.  If  there  ever  was  a man  who  had 
little  reason  to  distrust  a Minister  for  not  establishing  a 
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principle,  it  is  the  hon.  gentleman  himself.  He  has  voted 
with  the  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers),  and 
he  has  voted  against  him.  He  is  an  advocate  for  a fixed  duty, 
and  he  has  done  all  he  could  to  maintain  the  sliding-scale. 
I do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  has  shared  in  my 
misfortune,  and  read  the  pamphlets  of  John  Colquhoun, 
Esquire,  of  Killermont.  I must  say  that  his  writings,  as  far 
as  I can  understand  them,  lean  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
If,  then,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  voted  with  the  member  for 
Wolverhampton,  and  has  voted  against  him — if  he  is  a 
determined  supporter  of  a fixed  duty,  and  yet  ever  since  1842 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  sliding-scale;  and 
if  my  construction  of  his  pamphlets  be  correct,  and  that  he 
has  been  an  advocate  of  repeal,  I wonder  how  I should  have 
fared  with  him  if  I had  laid  down  a great  principle.  I wonder 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  said  if,  after  having 
carried  suspension,  I should  have  subsequently  declared  that 
at  the  end  of  that  suspension  the  government  would  stake 
its  existence  on  the  revival  of  the  existing  Corn  Law?  I 
venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a more  strenuous 
opponent  of  such  a course  than  the  hon.  gentleman;  there 
never,  at  least,  was  a gentleman  so  clamorous  for  the  announce- 
ment of  a principle  who  left  himself  so  completely  at  single 
anchor,  ready  to  vote  for  or  against  any  proposal  that  might 
be  made. 

I shall  refer  now  to  the  opinions  of  a noble  lord  who  has 
not  yet  taken  part  in  the  present  debate — the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Newark  (Lord  J.  Manners).  He  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Government  to  rely  upon  that  noble  lord’s  support, 
if  they  had  taken  the  course  I have  mentioned,  that  of 
advising  a renewal  of  the  present  Corn  Law  after  its  sus- 
pension? This  is  the  noble  lord’s  opinion  on  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws: — “ The  conclusion  to  which  I have  come  is 
that  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Spencer, 
and  other  practical  agriculturists,  and  may  be  stated  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  : — ‘ Upon  the  best 
of  our  unbiased  judgment,  we  humbly  express  a firm  belief 
that  both  the  advantages  and  the  evils — in  fact,  the  whole 
effect — of  the  expected  change  which  the  political  journalists 
have  bruited  of  late  in  our  ears,  has  been  absurdly  magnified 
as  much  by  the  ignorance  as  by  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
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combatants  on  both  sides;  and  that  of  all  the  panic  dreams 
that  ever  sat  like  a nightmare  upon  the  energies  of  human 
enterprise^  or  cramped  the  sinews  of  a noble  pursuit,  the  idea 
in  a densely  inhabited  country,  where  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  trade  and  commerce  extending,  industry  and  skill 
unequalled,  and  true  science  dawning,  that  human  food  is 
likely  to  become  too  cheap,  and  its  production  unprofitable, 
is  the  most  unaccountable,  and  will  be  eventually  found  the 
most  illusory  and  groundless.’  ” 

I do  not  know  what  course  the  noble  lord  means  to  take 
with  respect  to  the  present  measure.  He  calls  fear  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  a panic  dream,  sitting  like  a night- 
mare on  the  energies  of  human  enterprise;  and  yet  he  thinks 
the  present  Parliament  ought  not  to  enact,  nor  the  present 
Minister  to  propose,  their  repeal.  Well,  but  that  personal 
objection  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  country  why  this 
panic  dream  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  hon.  member  for  Maidstone  (Mr.  A.  Hope)  said,  “ I 
will  not  inquire  whether  the  measure  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
I will  look  to  your  conduct.  I will  give  extracts  from  your 
speeches,  and  I will  show  that  you  ought  not  to  propose  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.”  But,  surely,  the  question  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  ask,  is  the  very  question  which 
the  country  asks,  namely,  is  the  measure  right  or  is  it  wrong  ? 
Is  it  advisable  that  the  Com  Laws  should  be  suspended,  and 
that  after  such  suspension  they  should  revive  ? If  it  be  right, 
vote  for  such  a proposal;  if  your  objection  is  not  to  the 
measure,  but  to  the  Government  that  advises  it,  withdraw, 
if  you  please,  your  confidence  from  that  Government;  but 
surely  you  cannot  justify  voting  against  a measure  which 
concerns  such  mighty  interests,  and  which  you  believe  to 
be  right. 

Now,  sir,  I come  to  the  member  for  Somersetshire  [Mr. 
W.  Miles],  who  m.ade  no  such  admissions  as  those  which  fell 
from  the  member  for  Roxburghshire,  and  the  member  for 
Huntingdon.  I infer  from  his  speech,  that  he  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  law  in  all  its  integrity.  [Mr.  W. 
Miles:  Hear,  hear.]  That  hon.  gentleman  gave  me  notice, 
that  from  henceforth  I must  not  expect  to  possess  his  con- 
fidence. Of  course  I heard  that  statement  with  regret,  though 
without  surprise.  The  hon.  gentleman  must  excuse  me  for 
observing  that,  in  closing  his  connection  with  me,  he  has 
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underrated  his  own  importance.  He  has  not  always  been  a 
follower  of  mine.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  been 
himself  a leader.  On  the  great  question  of  “ protection  to 
native  grease/’  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  was  my  determined 
opponent.  I will  rob  him  of  none  of  his  laurels — not  one. 
I proposed,  last  year,  that  the  then  existing  duty  on  foreign 
grease,  an  article  extensively  used  in  manufactures,  should 
be  remitted,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  rose  and  said,  emphati- 
cally, “ There  must  be  a stop  to  these  attacks  on  native 
produce.  I take  my  stand  on  grease — 

“‘Hence!  avaunt!  ’tis  holy  ground.’ 

Grease,”  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  “ you  shall  not  touch,” 
And  why?  “ Because,”  said  he,  “ although  the  admission  of 
grease  might  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers,  I doubt  the 
vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  I think  some 
people  would  eat  the  grease  intended  for  manufacturers,  and 
diminish  the  demand  for  butter.”  Now,  I must  say  the  hon. 
gentleman,  in  taking  his  stand  upon  grease,  did  more  injury 
to  the  cause  of  protection  than  has  been  done  by  any  decided 
enemy  to  that  cause. 

[Mr.  W.  Miles  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  merely 
stopped  the  discussion  at  a late  hour  in  order  to  obtain  its 
adjournment,  and  was  absent  the  next  day.] 

Sir  R.  Peel:  Then  I admit  at  once  to  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  on  that  occasion  he  exhibited  his  qualifications  for  a 
leader,  by  his  discretion  in  absenting  himself  from  the 
discussion  on  grease. 

The  hon.  gentleman  must  permit  me  to  advert,  with 
perfect  good  humour,  to  two  or  three  of  his  arguments.  I 
listened  to  his  speech  with  great  attention;  but  I feared  that 
he  was  handling  edge  tools.  I had  previously  stated  that  the 
price  of  cattle  and  meat  had  not  been  diminished  by  the  tariff; 
that  the  navy  contracts  for  the  present  year  had  been  entered 
into  on  higher  terms  than  those  of  preceding  years.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said  I had  omitted  to  state  the  real  cause  of  this 
increase — that  I had  overlooked  the  fact  that,  during  the  last 
six  months,  the  number  of  sheep  brought  into  Smithfield 
market  had  decreased  by  250,000,  as  compared  with  a former 
period  of  six  months ; that  there  had  been  an  average  weekly 
falling-off  in  the  London  market  of  16,000  sheep;  that  the 
cattle  had  decreased  in  weight  from  ten  to  seven  stone,  and. 
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therefore,  meat  was  higher  in  price.  Be  it  so.  Now,  does  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  after  making  such  a statement,  really  exult 
in  having  opposed  the  tariff  of  1842?  Does  he  think  it  a 
public  misfortune  that  when  our  own  cattle  have  been  half- 
starved  for  want  of  green  food — when  the  supply  of  sheep  in 
Smithfield  market  has  fallen  off,  according  to  his  own  show- 
ing, to  the  extent  of  250,000  in  one  half-year — when  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  16,000  in  the  weekly  supply  of  sheep — when 
“ the  kine  are  lean-fleshed  and  ill-favoured,”  does  he  think  it 
a public  misfortune  that  we  have  imported  in  twelve  months 
a few  healthy  cattle,  and  some  sheep,  from  the  continent, 
to  the  extent  of  a week’s  deficiency? 

[Mr.  W.  Miles  said,  he  had  suggested  that  the  duty  on  cattle 
should  be  regulated  by  weight,  and  not  by  numbers.] 

Sir  R.  Peel  continued;  I now  refer  to  the  hon.  member’s 
remarks  relative  to  the  article  of  flax.  When  a duty  of  £10  a 
ton  was  imposed  upon  foreign  flax,  it  seems  that  certain 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Somerset  grew  flax.  In  the  parish 
of  Chisselburgh  100  acres  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  that 
article,  but  now  grow  flax  no  longer.  Now,  I should  wish  to 
know  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  cultiva- 
tion was  abandoned  ? Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  duty;  and  at  what  period  did  Chisselburgh  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  flax? 

[Mr.  W.  Miles : After  the  last  removal  of  the  duty  on  flax  ?] 

Sir  R.  Peel : The  last  removal ! why  the  last  removal  of 
duty  was  in  1842.  And  what  was  the  amount  of  that  duty? 
It  was  one  penny  on  the  hundredweight  of  foreign  flax. 
Surely,  that  was  no  protection  to  the  domestic  produce  of 
Chisselburgh  and  Aldcock,  and  the  two  Cockers.  If  these 
parishes  have  very  recently  ceased  to  cultivate  flax,  it  has 
been  for  some  better  reason  than  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  flax.  That  removal  took  place,  not  in  1842,  but  in 
1824.  Previously  to  1824,  there  was  a duty  on  foreign  flax 
of  £10  per  ton;  and  it  was  then  reduced  to  a nominal  duty — 
recently  repealed  altogether.  “ See,”  says  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, “ what  injury  Free  Trade  has  inflicted  on  Chisselburgh ! 
£1000  have  been  annually  withdrawn  from  the  encouragement 
of  native  industry  in  one  parish  alone!  ” It  is  pretty  clear 
that  Free  Trade  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But 
if  it  had,  are  there  no  interests  in  the  world  but  those  of  the 
parish  of  Chisselburgh,  and  the  two  Cockers  ? Would  the  loss 
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of  £1000  in  Chisselburgh  be  decisive  against  the  free  admission 
of  foreign  flax?  Let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  in  other 
important  parts  of  the  empire,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  to  native  industry.  You  will  find  that  in  Ireland 
no  culture  is  at  this  moment  more  profitable  than  that  of 
flax;  you  will  find  that  this  trade  has  become  flourishing  since 
the  last  remnant  of  protection  was  withdrawn.  It  appears 
from  the  report  of  Lord  Devon’s  commission,  that  the  culture 
of  flax  in  Ireland  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  wheat;  that 
flax,  without  protection,  gives  a better  return  than  wheat 
with  it.  And  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  manufacture 
of  linen?  What  was  the  state  of  the  linen  manufacture  in 
Ireland  before  the  removal  of  protection?  I will  assume, 
for  the  calculation,  that  a fixed  amount  of  French  cambrics 
and  cambric  handkerchiefs — say  1000  dozens — ^has  been  im- 
ported into  London  annually.  Before  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
the  manufacture  of  Irish,  as  compared  with  French  cambrics, 
was  as  100  to  1000  dozens.  In  the  next  four  years,  from  1830 
to  1834,  the  Irish  manufacture  was  in  the  proportion  of  300 
to  1000  dozens;  from  1834  to  1838,  as  900  to  1000;  from 
1838  to  1842,  as  4000  to  1000;  and  from  1844  to  1846,  as 
16,000  to  1000.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  a great 
manufacture  has  arisen  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  I was  assured 
the  other  day,  by  dealers  in  linen  of  the  highest  respectability, 
that  whereas  ten  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  cambrics  and 
cambric  handkerchiefs  came  from  France,  and  one-fourth 
only  from  Ireland;  in  the  last  year  the  proportion  was  just 
reversed,  one-fourth  coming  from  France,  and  three-fourths 
from  Ireland.  So  that  it  may  be  true  that  Chisselburgh  has 
suffered;  but  coincident  with  that  suffering,  the  culture  of 
flax  in  Ireland,  and  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  have 
prospered  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine  friend  to  Ireland.  Well  now,  in  order  to  restore 
prosperity  to  the  parish  of  Chisselburgh,  will  you  replace  the 
£10  duty  on  foreign  flax?  And  will  you  do  this  under  the 
pretence  of  protecting  native  industry  ? 

This  debate.  Sir,  has  chiefly  turned  on  the  Corn  Laws — but 
it  is  not  necessarily  a Corn-Law  debate.  I propose  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  principles  of  our 
commercial  policy.  No  doubt  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
will  come  before  that  committee;  but  it  is  quite  open  to  you 
to  reject  my  proposal  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
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to  agree  to  all  or  some  of  the  others.  So  much,  however^  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  that  I cannot  avoid  adverting  to  it.  Sir,  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have  proposed  this  measure  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to  ensure  success.  They  ha. ye 
propose4,,tit^>';a^  the  end  gf  threp.  years,  the  dujie^^ 
shall  be  repealed,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a nominal  amount.^ 
I proposed' th^^  nieasure,“dn  the  part  of  her  Majesty^s*  Go  vern- 
ment, in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  likely  to  be  more  accept- 
able than  immediate  repeal  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I 
proposed  it  in  the  belief  that  not  merely  would  it  be  more 
acceptable  to  them,  but  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
than  immediate  repeal.  We  accompanied  our  proposal  with 
respect  to  the  Corn  Laws,  with  another  for  encouraging  the 
improvement  of  land,  by  advancing  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  I certainly  thought  that,  as  to  many 
lands  in  this  country,  we  should  be  in  a better  position  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner,  if  absolute  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  were  postponed  to  the  end  of  three  years;  that  there 
would  be  a better  opportunity  for  making  arrangements,  if 
necessary,  between  landlord  and  tenant;  that,  considering 
that  Canada  has  now  an  advantage  as  to  the  admission  of  her 
corn,  compared  with  the  corn  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  Canada,  and  more  for  the  interest  of  that  colony 
that  some  time  should  elapse  before  Canada  corn  came  into 
direct  competition  with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
on  this  account,  believing  that  the  arrangement  we  proposed 
was  more  likely  to  prevent  panic,  and  on  the  whole  better  for 
the  agriculturists,  that  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I 
made  the  proposal.  Believing  it  to  be  the  best,  it  is  my 
intention  to  adhere  to  it — that  is  to  say,  I shall  propose  it, 
and  use  all  the  legitimate  means  I can  to  give  effect  to  it. 
But,  Sir,  it  was  intimated  the  other  night  by  the  member  for 
Somersetshire,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  that 
he  would  greatly  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  the  proposal  of 
the  government;  and  that  sentiment  of  his,  as  he  turned 
round  to  his  friends  behind  him,  received  apparently  a very 
general  concurrence.  Now,  as  I stated  before,  it  is  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty’s  government  to  adhere  to  their  proposal.  But 
at  the  same  time  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  distinctly  to  give 
notice  that  if  the  agricultural  body  are  of  opinion  that  it 
will  be  for  their  advantage  that  there  should  be  immediate 
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instead  of  deferred  repeal — if,  by  an  union  with  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite,  they  should  place  me  in  a minority,  then  the 
only  consideration  which  I shall  bear  in  mind  will  be  this — 
what  course  can  I take  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the 
law  so  amended  at  your  instance  ? I will  do  all  I can  to  carry 
the  proposition  of  the  government.  I prefer  it — I proposed  it 
believing  it  to  be  favourable  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I 
do  not  say  what  course,  speaking  for  myself,  individually,  I 
may  pursue.  I don’t  say  what  effect  the  substitution  of 
immediate  for  postponed  repeal  here  might  have  in  another 
place,  for  which  I have  less  means  of  answering  than  I have 
had  heretofore;  but  this  I will  say,  that  my  own  opinions  as 
to  the  policy  of  a final  adjustment  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
remain  unaltered ; and  that  I shall  decidedly  prefer  immediate 
repeal,  even  though  carried  against  my  own  proposal,  to 
throwing  the  country  into  confusion  by  the  rejection  of  this 
measure.  Observe,  it  will  be  quite  open  for  me  to  consider 
what  course  of  personal  conduct  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
result  I should  have  in  view;  but  the  final  adjustment  of  this 
question  will  be  with  me  a consideration  paramount  to  all 
others. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  I have  been  asked  more  than 
once  to  specify  the  price  at  which  corn  will  sell  after  the 
passing  of  the  new  law.  I observed  that  it  was  very  difficult 
for  me  to  give  a positive  answer  to  that  question;  that  I 
thought  the  price  must  be  affected  by  variation  of  seasons  and 
other  considerations;  and  I,  therefore,  could  not  offer — nor, 
indeed,  would  past  experience  encourage  me  to  offer — ^any 
guarantee,  or  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  as  to  the  probable 
future  price  of  corn.  But  this  I must  say,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  to  slippose  that  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture are  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
I will  attempt  to  demonstrate  this.  The  member  for  Somerset- 
shire talked  of  the  boundless  wilds  from  which  corn  would 
come,  and  is  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  enormous  production. 
I will  ask  him  to  consider  that  the  island  of  Jersey  has,  for 
many  years,  enjoyed  free  trade  in  corn,  and  to  look  at  the 
result  as  to  price  in  that  island.  Corn  may  be  introduced  into 
Malta  from  Egypt  and  Odessa.  The  price  of  it,  delivered  at 
Malta,  has  been,  on  an  average  of  years,  about  305.  per 
quarter;  but  that  corn  bears  a price  of  lo^.  less  in  the 
English  markets,  on  account  of  its  decided  inferiority.  It  is 
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impossible  to  draw  a just  inference  from  the  nominal  price 
at  which  corn  may  sell,  without,  at  the  same  time  taking  into 
account,  among  otl^r  elements  jof  price,  th^  of  the 

corn.  ( 'P doubt,  cTrtainly,  whether  there  will  be  an^-sucTi 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  more 
extended  importation,  as  seriously  to  injure  the  agricultural 
interest.  But  what  I want  to  show  is  this — that  agricultural 
prosperity  has  no  necessary  connection  with  a high  price  of 
wheat.  It  has  been  frequently  admitted  that  there  never  was 
a time  when  science  was  so  successfully  applied  to  agriculture, 
when  such  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  cost  of  production 
as  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Yet  the  price  of  wheat  has 
been  declining.  The  price  of  wheat  seems  to  have  a necessary 
tendency  to  decline  in  this  country,  apart  altogether  from  all 
legislation.  I will  take  decennial  periods,  commencing  with 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1805.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  ten  years  ending 


5.  d. 

1805  was 

. 81  10^ 

1815  „ 

. 97  6 

1825  „ 

. 78  8 

1835  .. 

• 56  7 

1845  » 

. 57  II 

Now,  what  has  been  the  average  of  the  last  four  years — a 
period  during  which  the  greatest  improvements  are  admitted 
to  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture?  The  average 
of  the  last  four  years  has  been  515.  lod.  only.  The  average  of 
fifty  years,  from  1791  to  1841,  was  68^.  ^d.  The  price  of  wheat 
has  fallen,  between  1815  and  1845,  taking  the  average  of  four 
|or  five  preceding  years,  from  975.  6d.  to  51^.  Io^^.  And  yet  it 
I is  admitted  that  agricultural  prosperity  was  never  more 
marked,  and  that  at  no  period  were  greater  improvements 
made.  And,  therefore,  if  there  should  be  still  a continued  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  I must  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  not 
to  impute  it,  as  a necessary  consequence  to  the  operation  of 
the  new  law,  for  I have  shown  you  that  there  is  a natural 
tendency  to  a decline  in  the  price  of  wheat ; and  in  the  second 
place,  not  to  consider  a diminished  price  of  wheat  indicative 
of  the  ruin  of  agriculture.  A remarkable  series  of  facts 
presents  itself  in  comparing  the  rental  of  land  with  the  price 
of  wheat.  The  gross  rental  of  land  in  1815,  as  taken  from  the 
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Property  Tax  Return,  was  £32,502,000.  The  average  price 
of  wheat  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1815,  was  102s.  $d.  For 
the  five  years  ending  with  1842,  the  price  of  wheat  was  64^.  ^d. 
while  the  gross  rental  of  land  in  England  had  increased  to 
£37,794,000.  Thus,  coincident  with  a fall  in  the  price  of  corn, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  land.  I admit  that  there 
was  a change  in  the  currency  as  comparing  1815  with  1842 ; 
but  then  you  must  recollect,  if  on  that  account  you  take 
10  per  cent,  off  the  nominal  price  of  corn,  in  the  one  case, 
you  must  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  gross  rental  also;  so  that 
the  result,  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  is  the  same. 
If  you  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  price  of  the  first  five 
years,  on  account  of  depreciated  currency,  the  price  will  be 
925.  2d.;  but  you  must  also  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the 
gross  rental  of  the  first  five  years,  which  will  reduce  it  to 
£29,250,000.  Take  it  as  you  will,  there  has  beerL-jncr-eased 
rental  coincident  with  an  immense  reduction  in  the  prme  pi 
wheat.  No  doubt  the  productive  powers  of  the  lanH  have 
been  increased — no  doubt  great  improvements  have  been 
made — but  surely  this  is  a proof  that  with  declining  prices 
of  wheat  there  has  been  a profitable  application  of  capital  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Sir,  a speech  was  made  during  this  debate,  of  great  ability 
— I allude  to  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien).  However  I may 
regret  some  of  the  expressions  in  that  speech,  or  dissent  from 
its  conclusions,  I cannot  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  its 
ability.  But  what  was  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman.^ 
He  told  us  that,  after  this  law  was  passed,  the  tenant  farmer 
would  come  to  his  landlord,  and  would  address  him  somewhat 
after  this  manner — “ I cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  I have 
hitherto  paid.  The  bones  of  my  family  have  been  deposited 
for  many  generations  in  the  churchyard  of  this  ancient  parish. 
It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  quit  this,  the  residence  of  my 
ancestors,  the  rude  forefathers  of  this  hamlet,  and  to  seek 
my  fortune  in  another  country.”  And  the  hon.  gentleman 
(making  a great  impression  on  this  House,  from  the  pathetic 
tone  in  which  his  speech  was  delivered)  proposed  that  the 
landlord  should  make  a speech  in  reply.  Addressing  the 
tenant,  he  was  to  say — “My  good  fellow!” — [Laughter] — 
“ My  good  fellow!  it  is  true  that  your  forefathers  lived  in 
this  parish,  and  that  there  has  been  an  intimate  relation 
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between  your  ancestors  and  mine;  but  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  are  prevailing  now.  I can  purchase  all  the  articles  of 
my  consumption  at  a cheaper  rate  in  foreign  markets.  I must 
deal  with  you  on  the  same  principle.  The  land  you  occupy 
produces  only  three  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre.  With  the 
application  of  capital  and  skill,  it  may  be  made  to  produce 
five  quarters;  and  there  is  a gentleman  connected  with  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  ” — [Mr.  S.  O’Brien:  No,  no!]  Well, 
then,  “ a gentleman  connected  with  the  manufacturing 
districts  (not  the  Anti-Com-Law  League),  is  ready  to  come 
and  take  your  farm  at  an  increased  rent.”  This  was  the 
speech  which  the  hon.  gentleman  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
landlord.  Now,  Sir,  I can  suggest  another,  and  I think  a 
better,  speech  to  be  made  by  this  landlord  to  his  desponding 
tenant.  I would  have  him  say,  “My  good  fellow!” — 
[Laughter.]  (Let  us  have  for  each  speech  the  same  advantage 
of  the  pathetic  tone.)  “ My  good  fellow ! our  forefathers 
have,  it  is  true,  been  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  this  parish. 
The  fortunes  of  your  family  have  long  been  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  mine.  This  protection  to  agriculture  has  been 
a bad  business  for  both  of  us.  Under  these  protective  laws 
your  farm,  which  ought  to  produce  five  quarters  of  wheat 
per  acre  only  produces  three;  and  public  opinion  will  hardly 
tolerate  this,  that  there  shall  be  at  the  same  time  restrictions 
on  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  and  that  our  own  soil  shall 
produce  two-fifths  less  than  it  ought  to  produce.  We  must 
take  some  measures,  therefore,  to  increase  the  produce  of 
your  farm.  I have  the  advantage  of  the  new  tariff,  I am  able 
to  purchase  my  luxuries  and  comforts  at  a lower  rate,  and  I 
intend  to  apply  the  whole  amount  of  the  saving  to  your 
assistance,  and  to  the  improvement  of  your  land.  I won’t, 
therefore,  turn  you  out  of  your  farm;  I won’t  let  this  manu- 
facturer outbid  you  in  the  rent;  but,  my  good  fellow,  it  is 
for  your  interest  and  mine  that  the  land  should  bear  five 
quarters  of  wheat  instead  of  three.  You  have  not  the  capital 
and  science  which  are  necessary  for  this;  I will  assist  you 
by  the  advance  of  capital,  by  scientific  advice  in  improving 
your  land;  I will  contribute  towards  the  education  of  your 
son,  and  enable  him  to  assist  you  in  your  old  age,  and  to 
succeed  you  in  the  farm  hereafter.  I will  cut  down  the  trees 
which  encumber  your  fields.  Let  you  and  I unite  to  keep  out 
this  foreign  invader — this  manufacturer  who  wants  to  sup- 
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plant  you.  You  have  the  industry,  I have  the  capital;  let  us 
improve  this  farm;  let  it  be  handed  down  to  your  son  and  to 
mine  in  an  improved  state;  there  shall  be  five  quarters  of 
wheat  where  there  are  three  now.  That  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant;  and  the  bones  of  your  sons,  and 
the  bones  of  mine  for  generations  to  come  shall  lie  together 
in  the  old  churchyard  with  those  of  our  forefathers.”  Now 
that  is  the  speech  which  I would  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
landlord,  and  I think  it  the  better  speech  of  the  two.  Well, 
but  suppose  the  tenant  should  rejoin.  “ Ah,  sir,  this  is  not 
a landlord’s — this  is  not  a tenant’s — this  is  a labourer’s 
question.”  I should  answer,  “ Then,  my  good  fellow,  if  we 
make  this  land  which  now  produces  three  quarters  of  wheat 
produce  five,  we  shall  employ  more  labourers.  There  will  be 
a greater  demand  for  labour.  Thus  all  parties  will  be  benefited 
— the  estate  will  be  benefited,  the  security  for  your  rent  will 
be  increased — your  comfort  will  be  increased — there  will  be 
more  labour  employed — and  all  this  good  will  be  done  by  the 
liberal  application  of  that  saving  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
says  the  rich  are  to  derive  from  free  trade  and  the  new 
tariff.” 

This,  however,  is  no  mere  Corn  Law  question.  Her  Majesty 
made  surely  no  unreasonable  demand  when  she  thus  addressed 
you  in  the  speech  from  the  throne : — “ I recommend  you  to 
take  into  your  early  consideration  whether  the  principles  on 
which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more 
extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power, 
after  a careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries,  to 
make  such  further  reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to  which  I have 
adverted.” 

And  .you  promised  you  would  do  this.  The  address  was 
purposely  worded  not  to  give  a pledge  as  to  the  adoption  of 
particular  measures;  but  it  gave  this  assurance  to  the 
sovereign,  that — “ In  compliance  with  her  Majesty’s  recom- 
mendation, we  will  take  into  our  early  consideration  whether 
the  principles  on  which  we  have  acted  may  not  with  ad- 
vantage be  yet  more  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  in  our  power,  after  a careful  review  of  the  existing 
duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  to  make  such  further  reductions  and  re- 
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missions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  great 
benefits  to  which  her  Majesty  has  adverted.” 

How  do  you  fulfil  that  assurance?  Will  you  refuse  to  go 
into  committee  at  all?  What  is  the  amendment?  Does  it 
embody  any  great  principle,  as  I expected  it  would,  from  the 
early  notice  that  was  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme?  I expected  he  would  have  moved  either  that 
the  Government  was  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  native  industry  is  entitled  to  protection ; but 
what  motion  is  made  now?  Why,  that  no  reduction  of 
customs’  duties  shall  be  considered  for  six  months  to  come. 
After  a positive  assurance  given  to  her  Majesty  that  you  will 
take  these  matters  into  consideration,  you  determine  not 
only  that  there  shall  be  no  change,  but  no  inquiry— no  con- 
sideration. Is  it  possible  you  can  refuse  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee? Do  you  decide  at  once  against  the  admission  of 
foreign  brandy,  for  instance  ? Do  you  decide  at  once  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  silk?  This  amendment  absolutely 
precludes  the  consideration  in  committee  of  any  one  of  these 
questions.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  not  a question  of  corn  at 
all.  There  is  a great  principle  at  issue;  the  question  is  with 
respect  to  commercial  policy.  The  question  is,  will  you 
advance  or  will  you  recede?  The  immediate  proposal  is, 
indeed,  to  stand  still — for  six  months  to  come  to  do  nothing ! 
With  reference  to  the  commercial  policy  of  this  great  country, 
to  stand  still  is  to  retrograde.  The  carrying  of  this  amend- 
ment is  a reflection  on  the  past  course  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Every  year  you  have  been  relaxing  protection; 
you  say  you  will  relax  it  no  more — you  will  not  listen  to  any 
proposals — the  Speaker  shall  not  leave  the  chair.  Well,  I do 
hope  this  House,  which  has  been  party  to  all  the  former 
proposals  of  reduction,  which  simplified  the  commercial  code, 
which  consented  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  passed  the 
Canada  Corn  bill,  which  passed  the  amended  tariff  of  1845 — 
I do  hope  this  House  will  not  pass  such  a reflection  on  itself, 
as  to  vote  that  the  consideration  of  these  measures  be  post- 
poned for  six  months  to  come. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  yoi^m^ 
relaxal^Qnj3ldjjtjas.mdThexemo.v 

prohiW^  and  increase  protective  duties  ? I never 

said  that  it  was  orT  tKe  experience  of  the  "^tariff  for  the  last 
three  years  that  the  measures  of  the  government  were 
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founded.  I said  this — that  during  three  years  there  have  been 
coincident  with  abundance  and  low  prices  of  food,  great 
contentment — the  diminution  of  crime — the  abatement  of  all 
social  disorders,  improved  health — ^increased  commerce.  This 
is  the  experience  of  three  years  to  which  I referred — which 
tends  to  prove  that  cheapness  and  plenty  are  the  foundation 
of  your  prosperity.  I did  not  take  the  credit  of  this  to  the 
tariff : all  I claimed  for  the  tariff  was  this — that,  concurrently 
with  these  great  blessings,  there  have  been  constant  relaxa- 
tions of  duties  protective  and  prohibitory  ; and  that  if  they 
have  not  caused — they  have  not,  at  any  rate,  obstructed  our 
advance  in  the  course  of  improvement.  But  I will  offer  this 
challenge,  not  connected  with  the  tariff  of  the  last  three  years 
alone,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  your  relaxations 
of  prohibitory  duties ; show  me,  in  the  case  of  any  important 
protected  interest,  one  relaxation,  one  removal  of  prohibition, 
which  has  not  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  the  great  body 
of  the  consumers  of  this  country.  Nay,  I go  further.  Again, 
speaking  of  all  great  interests,  show  me  any  removal  of  pro- 
hibition, or  extreme  protection,  which  has  not,  at  an  early 
period,  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 

I have  been  ashamed  to  read  some  of  the  petitions  which 
have  been  presented  on  this  subject  of  protection.  A petition 
w'as  presented  the  other  night  from  certain  shipowners  of  the 
port  of  London.  The  petitioners  represent  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest ; and,  in 
conclusion,  they — “ invoke  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  check 
all  further  rash  experiments  on  British  navigation,  and,  as 
an  earnest  of  its  sympathy  with  a branch  of  commerce  indis- 
solubly connected  with  national  defence,  they  implore  your 
honourable  House  to  reject  the  proposition  for  reducing  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  timber  from  25^.  to  15^., 
as  proposed  by  her  Majesty’s  government.” 

And  this  from  shipowners!  From  the  builders  of  ships! 
And  they  conclude  with  a prayer  to  you  to  check  all  further 
rash  experiments  on  British  navigation ! What  has  been  the 
issue  of  the  rash  experiment  you  made  in  1842?  You  found, 
then,  a discriminating  duty  of  45^.  in  favour  of  Canada 
timber,  which  you  reduced  to  25^.  Have  you  destroyed  the 
Canada  trade?  Has  that  rash  experiment  been  destructive 
of  the  welfare  of  shipowners?  You  reduced  the  duty  on 
Canada  timber  to  nothing;  on  Baltic  timber  you  reduced  the 
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duty  from  45^.  to  255.  the  load.  What  has  been  the  result? 
At  the  port  of  Liverpool  the  average  tonnage  in  the  British 
North  American  trade  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  reduction 
of  duty  was  153,000  tons;  since  you  removed  the  duty,  since 
you  made  the  rash  experiments  of  1842,  the  average  tonnage 
has  been  194,000  tons.  On  the  average  of  seven  years  before 
the  reduction  of  duty,  5,749,000  cubic  feet  of  pine,  of  all  sorts, 
were  brought  into  home  consumption;  in  1844,  the  quantity 
amounted  to  6,211,000  cubic  feet;  and  in  1845,  to  6,807,000 
cubic  feet.  Yet  the  shipowners  call  on  you  to  refuse  a re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  to  15.?.  the  load,  as  they 
called  on  you  to  refuse  a reduction  formerly  from  45^.  to  255. 
I presume  Liverpool  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Canada  trade,  and  in  the  building  of  ships.  Allow  me  to  read 
the  following  extract  from  a Liverpool  circular  with  reference 
to  the  supply  of  timber  for  building  ships  of  the  first  class : — 
“ There  is  one  branch  of  the  timber  trade  which  has  this  year 
been  very  scantily  supplied  with  those  woods  adapted  for  the 
construction  of  ships  of  the  first  class.  So  trifling  has  been  the 
supply,  that  at  the  present  moment,  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
maritime  ports  in  the  world,  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
not  having  in  stock  a single  log  of  foreign  wood  suitable  for 
a twelve  years’  ship.  There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
of  the  policy  which,  by  removal  of  duties,  would  encourage 
the  supply  of  such  woods  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  at 
all  events,  admit,  free  of  duty,  all  oaks,  hard  woods,  masts, 
spars,  treenails,  pitch  pine,  and  such  woods  as  enter  largely 
and  almost  exclusively  into  the  construction  of  ships.  As  the 
colonial  timber  trade,  formerly  encouraged  by  bounty,  has 
at  length  arrived  at  its  present  enlarged  state,  it  is  surely  not 
unreasonable  now  that  the  shipwright  should  have  all  restric- 
tions removed,  so  as  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  at 
least  in  the  unsawn  state,  whatever  material  he  employs  in 
the  construction  of  ships,  the  great  source  of  this  country’s 
wealth  and  power,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  her  national 
defence.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions,  and  an  economical 
mode  of  storing,  would  cause  this  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
depots  in  the  kingdom.” 

Not  a single  log  of  foreign  wood  in  the  port  of  Liverpool 
suitable  for  a twelve  years’  ship!  Can  this  be  true?  and  if  it 
is,  what  think  you  of  a petition  from  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders to  reject  the  rash  experiment  of  permitting  a freer 
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access  to  the  timber  required  for  shipbuilding?  and  will  that 
free  access  destroy  the  Canada  trade  ? On  the  contrary,  as  the 
import  of  foreign  wool  increased  the  demand  for  domestic 
wool,  so  will  the  import  of  Baltic  timber  increase  the  demand 
for  that  sort  of  Canada  timber  for  which  the  former  is  not  a 
substitute. 

I cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  speech  of  my  gallant  friend  the 
member  for  Liverpool  (Sir  Howard  Douglas).  It  was  a con- 
demnation of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  an  argument 
that  such  principles  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  main- 
tenance of  our  revenue,  and  our  colonial  system.  My  gallant 
friend  assumes  that  free  trade  means  the  removal  of  duties 
levied  on  articles  of  consumption  for  revenue  purposes.  I 
make  no  such  proposition,  and  defend  no  such  doctrine.  Nay, 
I do  not  advise,  even  with  reference  to  purely  commercial 
considerations,  the  sudden  and  violent  application  of  principles 
theoretically  true.  I do  not  abolish  all  protective  duties ; on  the 
contrary,  the  amended  tariff  maintains  many  duties  that  are 
purely  protective,  as  distinguished  from  revenue  duties.  But 
though  duties  levied  for  revenue  may  operate  as  protection 
to  branches  of  domestic  industry,  there  is  a clear  distinction 
between  the  objects  for  which  such  duties,  and  duties  purely 
protective,  are  levied ; and  it  is  a wholly  erroneous  assumption 
that  those  who  advise  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  should 
be  the  ruling  principles  to  which  our  commercial  policy  should 
gradually  conform,  either  do  contend,  or  are  bound  by  any 
logical  necessity  to  contend  that  l?ona  -fide  revenue  duties  on 
foreign  products  ought  to  be  abolished.  Then  as  to  the 
colonial  system.  Any  one  who  heard  my  gallant  friend’s 
speech  would  infer,  that  the  measures  of  the  government 
involve  a total  subversion  of  that  system.  If  they  pass,  there 
will  still  be  left  discriminating  duties  considerable  in  amount 
in  favour  of  almost  all  articles  the  produce  of  the  colonies — 
sugar,  coffee,  timber,  butter,  cheese,  and  various  articles  of 
colonial  manufacture.  But  this  I cannot  deny,  that  for  many 
years  past  you  have  applied  to  your  colonial  system  the  same 
general  principle  you  have  applied  to  your  commercial  policy, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Your  rule  has  been  (a  wise  rule,  I 
think),  to  relax  cautiously  and  gradually  the  rigour  of  the 
colonial  system.  All  the  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson  ha^  that 
tendency.)  The  relaxation  was  not  a one-sided  one,  favouring 
the  mother  country  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.  You  have 
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reduced  the  discriminating  duties  on  coffee,  to  a limited 
extent  on  sugar,  and  on  other  articles  of  colonial  produce; 
but  you  have  consented,  at  the  same  time,  to  forego  the 
protection  which  the  produce  of  the  mother  country  had  in 
the  colonial  market.  You  have  permitted  the  colonies  to 
supply  themselves  from  the  United  States  with  articles  of  the 
first  necessity;  you  have  reduced  the  protecting  duties  in 
favour  of  British,  as  compared  with  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, from  30  to  20,  to  15,  to  7 1 per  cent.  The  ruling  spirit 
which  has  prevailed  for  a long  series  of  years  in  your  colonial 
legislation  has  been  the  relaxation  of  protection — the  re- 
ciprocal relaxation  of  it  as  regards  British  and  colonial 
produce.  And  has  either  party  been  injured  by  it?  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  our  colonial  system,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  are  based  upon 
a system  of  exclusion  and  prohibition.  Some  of  your  colonies 
— the  Australian  colonies,  for  instance — derive  little  benefit 
from  the  colonial  system,  if  that  system  implies  exclusive 
favour  to  colonial  produce.  But,  surely,  speaking  generally, 
your  colonial  relations  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  just 
and  cautious  application  of  a liberal  policy  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  its  dependencies. 

Now,  as  to  the  protection  of  native  industry.  The  advocates 
of  the  Corn  Law  seek  to  enlist  in  the  defence  of  that  law  all 
branches  of  manufactures  threatened  with  the  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  protection.  The  warmest  sympathy  is  expressed  with 
the  working  classes  employed  in  manufactures,  which  are  to 
be  ruined  by  foreign  competition. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Nottingham,  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  removal  of  protective  duties  on 
paper  hangings.  I really  don’t  know  why  there  should  be 
such  a complaint.  There  is  an  excise  duty  of  \d.  per  square 
yard  on  papers  fabricated  in  this  country;  and  I propose 
that  there  shall  be  a duty  on  foreign  paper  about  700  per  cent, 
above  the  domestic  duty.  I propose,  that  while  British  pays 
\d.,  foreign  should  pay  2d.  per  yard.  I know  it  is  said  our 
patterns  are  inferior  to  the  foreign.  But,  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  constitution  of  Englishmen  to 
prevent  them  from  drawing  as  good  patterns  as  Frenchmen, 
if  you  will  stimulate  them  to  exertion  by  competition.  The 
hon.  gentleman  described  himself  as  looking  out  of  his 
window,  and  mourning  over  the  sight  of  a vast  number  of 
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paper-makers,  carriage-makers,  and  others,  all  crying  out 
that  they  are  ruined  by  Free  Trade.  Why,  there  has  not  been 
a single  alteration  made  in  prohibitory  or  protective  duties 
where  the  same  prophecy  has  not  been  made.  It  was  the 
constant  warning  when  the  tariff  was  altered  in  1842.  We 
proposed  to  admit  foreign  potatoes  at  a moderate  rate  of 
duty.  The  potato  growers  of  Yorkshire  said,  “ We  shall  be 
ruined.”  In  1842,  there  was  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  hops 
from  £S  115.  to  £4  lo^.  The  hop  growers  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
said,  “ We  shall  be  ruined;  where  are  those  employed  in  the 
culture  of  hops  to  find  subsistence  ? ” What  quantity  of 
foreign  hops  have  come  in  at  the  reduced  duty  ? Two  hundred- 
weight. I have  now  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a reduction 
of  the  duty  to  £2  55.  A deputation  of  hop  growers  were  with 
me  the  other  day,  and  said  they  would  be  ruined.  I referred 
to  the  prophecy  they  had  made  in  1842,  and  showed  them 
that  the  whole  quantity  introduced  was  no  more  than  those 
two  hundredweight.  When  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  an 
alteration  of  the  silk  duties,  about  twenty  years  since,  how 
gloomy  were  the  forebodings  of  ruin ! That  great  authority, 
Mr.  Baring  (Lord  Ashburton)  resisted  the  reduction  of  pro- 
tection, and  said — “ There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  honest  men  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  of  political 
economy,  but  who,  because  some  very  wise  men  had  sprung 
up  of  late,  were  to  be  robbed  of  the  earnings  of  their  patient 
labours.  There  was  to  be  only  a duty  of  30  per  cent,  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.  Would  the  House  consent 
to  a measure  which  must  have  the  effect  of  driving  all  the 
workmen  connected  with  it  to  the  poor  rates  for  subsistence  ? 
When  the  French  manufacturer  maintained — as  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  contended  he  would — ^his  superiority,  what  would 
become  of  his  (Mr.  Huskisson’s)  principles  then?  How  was 
he  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  operation  of  a system  which 
would  drive  to  utter  ruin  and  starvation  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  engaged  in  the  silk  trade  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom?  ” 

One  gentleman  improved  upon  Mr.  Baring’s  denunciation, 
and  said,  “ as  for  unbending,  hard-hearted  metaphysicians  ” 
— (his  language  reminds  me  of  some  attacks  which  have  been 
made  of  late  upon  another  Minister) — “ they  exceeded  the 
devil  himself  in  point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind.”  Mr,  Huskisson  replied  in  these 
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memorable  and  affecting  terms: — “ I have  been  assailed  and 
distressed  by  ungenerous  appeals  to  my  feelings,  calling  upon 
me  to  commune  with  my  conscience  and  my  God,  and  to 
say  whether  I am  under  no  visitations  of  compunction  and 
remorse.  Good  God!  that  man  must  have  a heart  of  stone 
who  can  witness  without  sympathy  and  pain  the  distress 
which  now  exists  among  our  manufacturers.  I hope  I am 
not  wanting  in  the  duties  and  feelings  of  a man.  I have  also 
a duty  to  perform  as  a Minister — ^to  trace  the  cause  of 
the  present  calamities,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their 
recurrence.” 

He  therefore  persevered : he  removed  the  duty;  and  what 
has  been  the  result?  Were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  silk 
manufacturers  thrown  out  of  employment?  Have  the  poor 
rates  been  burdened  for  their  subsistence?  Have  we  been 
unable  to  compete  with  foreigners  ? In  the  decennial  period 
ending  in  1823,  the  quantity  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  entered 
for  home  consumption  was  . . . 19,409,023  lbs. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1833,  immediately 

after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  . . 39,681,248  ,, 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1843  . . . 52,007,118  „ 


The  aggregate  annual  consumption  of  the  successive  decennial 
periods  %oas, 


For  the  ten  years  ending  1823 
For  the  ten  years  ending  1833 
For  the  ten  years  ending  1843 
A further  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in 
1842.  The  consumption  which  for  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1823  was  on  the  annual 

average  _ 

For  the  single  year  1844  .... 


1,940,000  lbs. 
3,968,124  „ 

5,200,711  „ 


1,940,902  „ 

6,208,021  „ 


Who  was  the  true  philanthropist?  Was  it  the  man  who 
cried  out  against  the  admission  of  French  silks,  and  denounced 
the  Minister  as  being  equal  to  the  devil  himself  in  point  of 
malignity  and  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ? Or, 
was  it  that  Minister  who  said,  “ Good  God  I don’t  suppose  I 
do  not  sympathise  with  distress.  Don’t  load  me  with  the 
reproach  of  causing  ruin  to  thousands  when  I am  endeavouring 
to  benefit  them  ? I have  seen  Spitalfields  under  the  system  of 
protection  at  the  point  of  starvation.  I have  seen  constantly 
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recurring  periods  of  severe  distress ; let  me  trace  the  causes 
of  such  calamities,  and  try  whether  by  bringing  in  the  free 
air  of  competition,  I cannot  diminish  or  remove  the  sources 
of  such  calamities.”  And  have  you  been  unable  to  compete 
with  France  ? Why,  you  have  sent  silk  manufactures,  goods 
and  yarn,  into  that  very  country  which  has  Lyons  at  the 
head  of  the  silk  trade;  you  sent  as  great  an  amount  of  silk 
manufactures  into  France  last  year  as  you  exported  to  all 
Europe  in  the  year  1826,  I could  go  through  the  details  of 
other  articles.  I could  go  through  timber,  through  wool, 
through  flax,  through  inferior  articles ; but  let  me  take  only 
one,  the  article  of  foreign  feathers.  It  seems  a small  article, 
but  trade  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  small  articles.  In  the 
year  1842,  we  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  feathers;  at  the 
time  a manufacturer  of  those  articles  in  which  feathers  are 
used,  said  that  this  was  the  most  hard-hearted  measure  that 
was  ever  introduced;  that  he  had  a house  in  England,  and 
another  in  Ireland — that  he  dealt  with  English  farmers  for 
feathers,  and  found  them  careless  with  respect  to  them — ^that 
the  Irish  were  more  provident,  though  not  very  humane,  as 
they  plucked  the  birds  alive.  But  he  said  he  took  almost  all 
his  feathers  from  Ireland,  and  he  brought  thence  every  year 
100  tons  of  feathers,  and  that  he  paid  for  them  2o.y.  a stone. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  the  feather  trade,  he  said,  with  the 
Irish  and  English  farmer  if  this  measure  should  be  passed. 
Well,  it  did  pass,  and  this  year  the  same  person  admits  his 
error  in  having  opposed  the  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign 
feathers.  I have  very  recently  received  this  statement, 
founded,  I believe,  on  his  own  assurances: — “He  has  im- 
ported in  one  year,  1845,  from  St.  Petersburg,  above  250 
tons  of  feathers,  and  over  50  tons  more  from  other  places, 
Dantzic,  Riga,  Memel,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and,  strange 
to  say,  so  great  has  the  demand  become  for  feather  beds, 
since  they  became  cheap,  that  he  purchased  150  tons  also, 
in  1845,  in  Ireland,  the  growth  of  Ireland;  and  he  is  paying 
now  22s.  lod.  per  stone,  showing  an  increased  growth  of  50 
tons,  and  of  price  for  the  same  article,  while  the  great  demand 
has  enabled  him  to  extend  his  concern,  and  lessen  his  charges. 
He  added,  that  when  provisions  were  cheap  in  Cornwall,  the 
miners  purchased  a great  deal  of  feathers.” 

This  is  a small  matter,  but  it  reads  us  an  important  lesson. 
The  cheajiie^^Qf Ihe  articl^^^^  the  demand  for 
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with  increase dJ[o£eignjm£ort^  there  has  been  an  increased; 
demariH'f^the  domisHc^produce . The  Cornish  miners,  earn- 
ing high  wa,ges  and  buying  a^^^  low  price  the  articles  of  food, 
apply  their  savings  to  the  purchase  of  manufactured  articles, 
and  of  that  particular  . article  which  enables  them  to  recruit 
by  night  the  severe  toil  of  the  day.  , 

This  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued 
relaxation  of  restriction,  or  the  return  to  restraint  and  pro- 
hibition, This  night  you  will  select  the  motto  which  is  to 
indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Shall  it  be 
“ advance  ” or  “ recede  ” ? Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this 
great  Empire?  Survey  our  position;  consider  the  advantage 
which  God  and  nature  have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for 
which  we  are  intended.  We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western 
Europe,  the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the  improvement  of  ^ 
navigation,  have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Peters-  ^ ' 
burgh,  and  will  soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.i=  ^ ^ 
We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater  in  proportion  to  our 
population  and  the  area  of  our  land  than  any  other  great 
nation,  securing  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron 
and  coal,  the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us  advantages  over 
every  rival  in  the  great  competition  of  industry.  Our  capital 
far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  command.  In  ingenuity — 
in  skill — in  energy — we  are  inferior  to  none.  Our  national 
character,  the  free  institutions  under  which  we  live,  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  action,  an  unshackled  press,  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every  advance  in 
science — combine  with  our  natural  and  physical  advantages 
to  place  us  at  the  head  of  those  nations  which' profit  by  the 
free  interchange  of  their  products.  And  is  this  the  country  to 
shrink  from  competition?  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a 
retro^ade  policy?  Is  this  the  country  which  can  only 
flourish  in  the  sickly,  artificial  atmosphere  of  prohibition? 

Is  this  the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  exposure 
to  the  healthful  breezes  of  competition? 

Choose  your  motto.  “ Advance  ” or  “ Recede.”  Many 
countries  are  watching  with  anxiety  the  selection  you  may 
make.  Determine  for  “ Advance,”  and  it  will  be  the  watch- 
word which  will  animate  and  encourage  in  every  state  the 
friends  of  liberal  and  commercial  policy.  Sardinia  has  taken 
the  lead.  Naples  is  relaxing  her  protective  duties,  and  favour- 
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ing  British  produce.  Prussia  is  shaken  in  her  adherence  to 
restriction.  The  government  of  France  will  be  strengthened; 
and,  backed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  reflecting,  and  by 
conviction  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity, will  perhaps  ultimately  prevail  over  the  self-interest 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  aristocracy  which  now 
predominates  in  her  chambers.  Can  you  doubt  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  relax  her  hostile  tariff,  and  that  the  friends 
of  a freer  commercial  intercourse — the  friends  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries — ^will  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
example  of  England  ? 

This  i^ht,  then — if  on  this  night  the  debate  shall  close — 
you  will^ve  to  decide  what  are  the  principles  by  which  your 
commercial  policy  is  to  be  regulated.  Most  earnestly,  from 
a deep  conviction,  founded  not  upon  the  limited  experience  of 
three  years  alone,  but  upon  the  experience  of  the  results  of 
every  relaxation  of  restriction  and  prohibition,  I counsel  you 
to  set  the  example  of  liberality  to  other  countries.  Act  thus, 
and  it  will  be  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  course  you  have 
hitherto  taken.  Act  thus,  and  you  will  provide  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  continued  contentment,  and  happiness,  and 
well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Act  thus,  and  you 
will  have  done  whatever  human  sagacity  can  do  for  the 
promotion  of  commercial  prosperity. 

You  may  fail.  Your  precautions  may  be  unavailing.  They 
may  give  no  certain  assurance  that  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing prosperity  will  continue  without  interruption.  It 
seems  to  be  incident  to  great  prosperity  that  there  shall  be  a 
reverse — that  the  time  of  depression  shall  follow  the  season 
of  excitement  and  success.  That  time  of  depression  must 
perhaps  return;  and  its  return  may  be  coincident  with 
scarcity  caused  by  unfavourable  seasons.  Gloomy  winters, 
like  those  of  1841  and  1842,  may  again  set  in.  Are  those 
winters  effaced  from  your  memory?  From  mine  they  never 
can  be.  Surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  with  what  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  you  re-echoed  the  deep  feelings  of  a gracious 
Queen,  when  at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  each  session, 
she  expressed , the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
her  people,  and  the  warmest  admiration  of  their  heroic 
fortitude. 

These  sad  times  may  recur.  “ The  years  of  plenteousness 
may  have  ended,”  and  “ the  years  of  dearth  may  have 
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come;”  and  again  you  may  have  to  order  the  unavailing 
expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  urgent  exhortation  to 
patient  resignation. 

Commune  with  your  own  hearts  and  answer  me  this 
question:  will  your  assurances  of  sympathy  be  less  con- 
solatory— will  your  exhortations  to  patience  be  less  impres- 
sive— if,  with  your  willing  consent  the  Corn  Laws  shall  have 
then  ceased  to  exist?  Will  it  be  no  satisfaction  to  you  to 
reflect,  that  by  your  own  act,  you  have  been  relieved  from  the 
grievous  responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  ? Will 
you  not  then  cherish  with  delight  the  reflection  that,  in  this 
the  present  hour  of  comparative  prosperity,  yielding  to  no 
clamour,  impelled  by  no  fear — except,  indeed,  that  provident 
fear,  which  is  the  mother  of  safety — ^you  had  anticipated  the 
evil  day,  and,  long  before  its  advent,  had  trampled  on  every 
impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  Creator’s  bounty  ? 

When  you  are  again  exhorting  a suffering  people  to  forti- 
tude under  their  privations,  when  you  are  telling  them, 
“ These  are  the  chastenings  of  an  all- wise  and  merciful 
Providence,  sent  for  some  inscrutable  but  just  and  beneficent 
purpose — it  may  be,  to  humble  our  pride,  or  to  punish  our 
unfaithfulness,  or  to  impress  us  with  the  sense  of  our  own 
nothingness  and  dependence  on  His  mercy;  ” when  you  are 
thus  addressing  your  suffering  fellow-subjects,  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  bear  without  repining  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  may  God  grant  that  by  your  decision  of  this 
night,  you  may  have  laid  in  store  for  yourselves  the  consola- 
tion of  reflecting  that  such  calamities  are,  in  truth,  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence — that  they  have  not  been  caused, 
they  have  not  been  aggravated  by  laws  of  man,  restricting  in 
the  hour  of  scarcity  the  supply  of  food ! 

NOTES 

153.  the  manner  in  which  a party  should  be  conducted  : much 
of  the  debate  consisted  of  attacks  upon  Peel  for  his  change  of 
policy  and  consequent  break  up  of  the  Conservative  party,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  leader. 

154.  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  : see  p.  152. 

157.  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  City  of  London  : see  p.  152. 

167.  “ true  blue  colour  ” : blue  was  the  general  Tory  colour 
in  the  county  elections.  True  blue  is  Coventry  blue,  a dye  of  a 
fast  colour,  which  is  therefore  generally  looked  upon  as  a sign  of 
fidelity. 
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169.  disrespectful  towards  Parliament : the  executive  could  not 
suspend  a law  while  Parliament  was  sitting  without  first  con- 
sulting Parliament.  To  do  so  would  be  a breach  of  constitutional 
usage. 

171.  Lord  Ashley,  etc.  : Peel  here  goes  through  a list  of  county 
members  of  importance  who  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
with  respect  to  Corn  Law  repeal,  as  he  himself  had.  Lord  Ashley 
was  an  ardent  philanthropist,  who  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all 
parties  in  the  Plouse. 

172.  name  of  Baring:  Thomas  Baring,  the  member  for 

Huntingdonshire,  was  a grandson  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  the 
London  merchant  who  founded  the  great  financial  house  of 
Baring  Bros.  & Co. 

172.  Member  for  Roxburghshire  : Mr.  F.  Scott,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  had  compared  Peel’s  conduct  to  that  of  a barrister 
who  had  not  only  thrown  up  his  brief  for  one  side  during  the 
course  of  a trial,  but  had  also  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  other 
side. 

173.  terrible  breach  in  1842  : in  1842  and  again  in  1845,  Peel’s 
Budgets  had  made  great  reductions  in  duties,  especially  on  raw 
materials. 

173.  Anacharsis  Cloots : Baron  Jean  Baptiste  Cloots,  a 

Prussian  by  birth  but  a Parisian  by  upbringing,  adopted  revolu- 
tionary principles  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
styled  himself  The  Orator  of  the  Human  Race. 

173.  Member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme:  this  is  John 

Campbell  Colquhoun,  a miscellaneous  writer,  whose  works  include 
a number  of  pamphlets  on  the  political  and  religious  questions  of 
the  day.  The  pamphlets  are  referred  to  by  Peel  a little  further  on 
in  his  speech. 

174.  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers  : see  p.  139. 

174.  Lord  John  Manners  : see  p.  139. 

1 76.  I take  my  stand  on  grease  : Peel  here  plays  skilfully  and 
wittily  with  his  opponent  (c/.  p.  152,  and  Bright’s  treatment  of 
the  same  theme).  Peel  deals  with  the  matter  more  fully  than 
Bright,  and  continues  to  play  with  his  opponent  on  the  question 
of  the  flax  duty. 

176.  “ Hence!  avaunt!  ” etc.  : Gray,  Ode  for  Music,  b.  i. 

178.  Lord  Devon’s  Commission  : a commission  appointed  in 
1843  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland.  The  report  of  this  commission 
revealed  to  the  English  people  for  the  first  time  the  real  state  of 
agricultural  Ireland. 

182.  another  place  : the  House  of  Lords. 

182.  Speech  of  the  member  for  Northamptonshire : Peel’s 

criticism  of  this  speech  is  another  good  illustration  of  his  ability 
to  deal  with  the  speech  of  an  opponent. 

185.  Every  year  you  have  been  relaxing  protection  : much  had 
been  done  in  the  years  1841  to  1845  in  this  direction  by  Peel’s 
Conservative  administration. 
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185.  Canada  Corn  Bill  : this  reduced  the  duty  on  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  produced  in  Canada  and  imported  thence  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 

186.  discriminating  duty  : one  granting  more  favourable  terms 
to  Canada  than  to  foreign  countries. 

188.  Mr.  Huskisson  : Huskisson’s  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill, 
1823,  was  the  first  Free  Trade  measure  passed  by  Parliament,  and 
its  success  paved  the  way  for  further  breaches  in  the  protectionist 
citadel. 

189.  Member  for  Nottingham  : Mr.  T.  Gisborne. 

190.  Lord  Ashburton  (1774-1848):  a great  financier  and  a 
statesman. 

190.  attacks  made  of  late,  etc,:  Peel  is  here  referring  to  the 
attacks  made  upon  himself. 

193.  Choose  your  motto  : Peel  did  not  stake  his  support  of  Free 
Trade  on  any  belief  that  other  nations  would  follow  suit.  His 
belief  was  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  England  whatever 
other  nations  might  do.  But  like  many  other  Free-traders,  he 
believed  that  other  nations  would  become  Free-traders,  a belief 
which  has  not  proved  to  be  true. 
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